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HYDROPHOBIA AND RABIES. 


Ix the May number of this Review I contended, successfully I think, 
that the group of diseases rightly included among those called zymotic 
may, by means of wise legislation, and the equipment of suitable 
machinery, be eventually banished from this island. The favourable 
reception of my paper by many competent judges of its subject- 
matter encourages me to speak of another disease, also very destructive 
of human life, though numerically not so destructive as these, but 
even more dreadful and alarming to the mind than any of them. 
This plague also I hold to be one of which we might get permanently 
rid. The disease, or rather the pair of diseases, to which I advert 
consists of hydrophobia in the human species and rabies in the canine. 
It is well to keep in mind the distinction between these two. There 
would be no hydrophobia were there no rabies ; there can be no rabies 
unless it be communicated by a rabid animal; but they are not 
identical diseases. To use the concrete form of speech, rabies in the 
dog is quite different and distinct from hydrophobia in the man. 
The term hydrophobia is often erroneously applied to both diseases, 
but the rabid dog is never hydrophobic. 

There has been an astonishing increase of hydrophobia in this 
country within the last half-century. Mr. Cesar Hawkins, writing 
in 1844, says that only two cases of the disease had been admitted 
into St. George’s Hospital since he first knew it twenty-five years 
earlier, Now, mention of such cases is constantly being made‘n.the 
newspapers. Since the beginning of the present year no less than 
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thirteen deaths from hydrophobia have been recorded within the dbout 
limits of the London Registration. eal | 
So many erroneous notions are afloat on this subject that it may 1" 
be neither uninteresting nor useless to the general reader to have a 5 cor 
plain, untechnical history of the two diseases, which are inseparably ‘maby 
connected by reciprocal relationship, the one being the parent of the a fiek 
other. In the canine race rabies can propagate rabies; but hydro- for th 
phobia does not (as I believe) ever reproduce itself. hydroy 
The first thing to be noticed about hydrophobia is, that, frequent habate 
as it has become, many medical men pass through life without witness- large t 
ing the disease at all. Hence there has, strangely enough, sprung up per ce 
in some minds a fancy that no such disease has ever happened. Sir Picliay 
Isaac Pennington, who was in my time the Regius Professor of Physic with le 
at Cambridge, and who had never seen a case of hydrophobia, could detintio 
not be persuaded that any one else had seen anything more than a not be 
nervous disorder, produced by the alarmed imagination of persons dogs. 
who, having been bitten by a dog reputed to be mad, and having the FB the goe 
fear of feather beds before their eyes, have been frightened into a dogs ar 
belief that they were labouring under hydrophobia, and ultimately F 4. on 
scared out of their very existence. It was at that time currently B gistoce 
believed, at least by the vulgar, that any one afflicted with this B gue , 
terrible disorder was dangerous to those about him; and it was grievous 
customary for his neighbours or associates to put an end at once to B of anim. 
his woes and to their own cowardly dread of him, by smothering him § j, ap jy}, 
between two feather beds. General, 
But a far more eminent man than the Cambridge Professor, even & the deca, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, was possessed with a similar incredulity Tike 
on this subject, until convinced of his error by Mr. Hawkins, who & of jnoyp, 
had then seen eleven or twelve cases of hydrophobia ; a larger number & mot par 
than perhaps any man in this country ever saw before’or since. One J geeount o 
reason for this was that he had received from Sir Robert Ker Porter, appears tl 
our Minister in South America, specimens of a substance called guaco, days and 
a supposed preventive and cure of hydrophobia and of snake-bites, & gtateq jn 
and had on that account been summoned to cases of hydrophobia by years ago 
various other practitioners. bitten at 1 
I have myself seen four cases of that fearful malady, and I feel dog. Alt 





sure that no one who has even once watched its actual symptoms 
could fail to recognise it again, or could mistake any other malady 


within a f 
phobia we; 








for it, or wish to witness it thereafter. What these truly remarkable tainty of 1 
symptoms are [ shall explain presently. It would, a priori, seem dogs. On 
incredible that so many persons who have been bitten by mad dogs B fitzwiniian 





should have suffered so precisely the same train of symptoms, and 
have at last died, from the mere force of a morbid imagination. But 
a single fact conclusive against such a belief is that the disease has 
befallen infants and idiots, who had never heard or understood a word 
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about mad dogs or hydrophobia, and in whom the imagination could 
have had no share in producing their fatal distemper. 

The steady increase in the population of this kingdom implies 
a corresponding, though perhaps not proportional, increase in the 
number of its dogs. In this way the area is ever growing larger of 
a field ready for the reception of the poisonous germ of rabies, and 
for the production in due time of a more or less copious crop of 
hydrophobia. The report for this year of the Postmaster-General 
contains the strange statement made by the local postmaster of a 
large town in the North of England, that in the year 1876 twenty 
per cent. of his men—one in every five—were bitten by dogs. A 
Parliamentary return of last session tells us that in the year ending 
with last May, 973 sheep and lambs were killed by dogs in ten of the 
counties of Scotland, and in most cases the owners of the dogs could 
not be discovered. There is in London a Home for stray and lost 
dogs. It has been affirmed in print by the well-known Secretary to 
the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals that upwards of 1,500 
dogs are taken to this Home every month. It is notorious that the 
tax on dogs is evaded to an enormous extent. All this serves to 
disclose the presence among us of a national nuisance, and a growing 
source of national dishonesty and of serious national peril. It is 
grievous to me to have to write in a strain so depreciatory of a race 
of animals that I love so well. But corruptio optimi pessima. It 
isan illustrative fact that, according to the Reports of the Registrar- 
General, no less than 334 persons died in England of hydrophobia in 
the decade of years ending with 1875. 

Like other specific contagious diseases, hydrophobia has its period 
of incubation; and it is a somewhat variable period, lying for the 
most part between six weeks and three months. From a tabular 
account of 130 cases of the disease referred to by Mr. Hawkins, it 
appears that five-sixths of the whole number occurred between eighteen 
days and three months. Mr. George Rigden, of Canterbury, has lately 
stated in the Lancet the following remarkable fact. He saw many 
years ago in one of the hospitals in London two patients who had been 
bitten at the same time by a cat which had been bitten by a rabid 
dog. Although the two patients had severally received their bites 
within a few minutes of each other, the respective outbreaks of hydro- 
phobia were separated by an interval of two weeks. A like uncer- 
tainty of the access of the disease has been noticed among infected 
dogs. On the night of June 8, 1791, the man in charge of Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s kennel was much disturbed by fightings among the 
hounds, and got up several times to quiet them. On each occasion 
he found the same dog quarrelling ; at last, thérefore, he shut that 
dog up by himself, and then there was no further disturbance. On 
the third day afterwards the quarrelsome hound was found to be 
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unequivocally rabid, and on the fifth day he died. The whole pack neousl} 
were thereupon separately confined, and watched. Six of the dogs on the 
became subsequently mad, and at the following widely different giving | 
intervals from the 8th of June, namely, 23 days, 56, 67, 81, 155, and If my 
183 days. 2 | 
Much longer periods, however, than any that I have hitherto alto 1 
mentioned are on record. In one instance, which was treated in Guy's . 
Hospital, and the particulars of which were carefully investigated by often I 
Doctor (now Sir William) Gull, the disorder broke out more than five 
; spoken 
years after the patient had been bitten by a pointer-bitch below his ‘aol 
left k sent wee eleliiie. « deonhebs tinglin 
eft knee. There a scar was visible, and the hydrophobic outbreak before 
was preceded by pain in that spot. In the first volume of the Lancet 
. : strong]: 
the case is narrated by Mr. Hale Thompson of a lad who died hydro- “tage 
phobic seven years after a bite by a dog on his right hip, where there rn e 
remained a cicatrix. For twenty-five months before his death this fens 
patient had been in close confinement in prison, and out of the way of Ol aie 
oé 
dogs altogether. 
, Pee ; cases set 
Long periods of this kind cannot reasonably be regarded as periods 
8 P ? ” been m: 






of genuine or normal incubation. In explanation of them I some 
forty years ago published certain views of my own, but I do not know 
that they have been (to use a barbarous modern term) endorsed by any 
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; . : they the com: 
of my professional brethren. I imagine that the virus implanted by the of Mr. A 
rabid animal may remain lodged in the bitten spot, shut up perhaps pipes 
. ° ° se. 
in a nodule of lymph, or detained somehow in temporary and pre- dog. H 
carious union with some one of the animal tissues, without entering kien fi 
‘ : re 
the blood itself for a longer or shorter time—in some cases, perhaps, dit ) 
. ° o~ 2 ° ° ° 3 ye 
never.! Some curious facts, fortifying this hypothesis of mine, have My 
’ ities YI ’ One day 
. . . . . . ’ 
been noticed respecting another anima poison—the vaccine virus spoke to 
The following statement is quoted by Mr. Grove, in the Monthly hia cs 
Journal of Medical Science for November 1853 :— ° as 
into his b 
A girl, aged fourteen years, was seized with influenza. She complained of pain inflamed 
in each arm at the spots where, when an infant, she had been vaccinated ; and,i2 fH made lig] 
fact, in these places vaccine vesicles now became perfectly developed. An elder Barly the 
sister was revaccinated with lymph thence obtained ; beautiful vesicles formed, and had y 
ran a natural course. some 
when goin 
At the Obstetrical Society of London in 1860, Dr. Hodges stated B was, The 
that had not s' 
in May 1854 he vaccinated a little boy three years of age, but the arm did not 4s rather 
‘rise’ within the usual period. In the following May, however, a vesicle sponte Dot thirsty 
1 I find that Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson, in the thirteenth volume of the was thirst: 
Medico- Chirurgical Transactions, 1826, has been tiresome enough to forestall me it the cup wa 
this suggestion. He is commenting upon a case of hydrophobia caused by the bite forty-eight 
of a cat, and he conjectures ‘that the virus remains dormant in the part where itis ie aia 
deposited by the tooth of the rabid animal, until a certain state of habit renders the Ex - By: 
nerves in its vicinity susceptible of its influence, and this being communicated, cessive 1 
morbid action is begun in these nerves, and extended to the respiratory nerves @ Muscles of 






which induce the whole train of symptoms constituting the disease.’ 
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neously formed, with an areola on the seventh and eighth days, gradually declining 
on the eleventh and twelfth; a permanent cicatrix, marked by pits, remaining and 
giving evidence of the genuine vaccine disease. 


If my hypothesis be well founded, it may account for some of the 
cases in which persons bitten by a rabid dog escape hydrophobia 
altogether. 

The well-known fact that the bitten spot, wound, or scar very 
often becomes the seat of some fresh morbid phenomena (variously 
spoken of as pain, redness, swelling, coldness, stiffness, numbness, 
tingling, itching), which spread towards the trunk of the body just 
before the paroxysmal symptoms of hydrophobia show themselves, is 
strongly in favour of the belief that the poison may lie inert in the 
place of the original hurt for some time, and then, in some obscure 
way, get liberated and set afloat in the circulating blood. 

Pain, sensations of pricking, and other peculiar feelings, preceded 
the manifestation of the hydrophobic condition in three of the four 
cases seen by myself; in the fourth case no inquiries appear to have 
been made on that point. In another instance which Mr. Herbert 


| Mayo witnessed and examined after death, he found the inner part of 


the cicatrix blood-shotten, and a gland in the arm-pit had swelled at 
the coming on of hydrophobic symptoms; and I find among my notes 
of Mr. Abernethy’s lectures another striking case still more to the 
purpose. A very intelligent boy had been bitten in the finger by a 
dog. He was taken into St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Caustic had 
been freely used, affecting the sinewy parts, and producing a terrible 


| sore; yet the boy was recovering himself, and the sore was healing. 


One day, as Mr. Abernethy was going round the Hospital, he saw and 


| spoke to the boy, who said he thought he was getting well, but that 


he had on that day an odd sensation in his finger, stretching upwards 
into his hand and arm. Going up the arm were two red lines like 
inflamed absorbents. Doubtless they were such. Mr. Abernethy 
made light of the matter, ordered a poultice and some medicine. 
Early the next morning he again visited the ward, pretending that he 
had some other patient there whom he wished particularly to see; and 
when going out again he asked the boy, in a careless tone, how he 
was. The boy said he had lost the pain, but felt very unwell, and 
had not slept all night. Mr. Abernethy felt his pulse, told him he 
was rather feverish, as might be expected, and asked him if he was 
not thirsty, and would like some toast and water. The boy said he 
was thirsty, and that he should like some drink. When, however, 
the cup was brought he pushed it from him; he could not drink. In 
forty-eight hours he was dead. , 

The symptoms of hydrophobia, stated in broad outline, are these. 
Excessive nervous irritability and terror, spasmodic contractions of the 
muscles of the throat, excited by various external influences, and 
especially by the sight or sound of liquids, and by attempts to swallow 
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them, and sometimes absolute impossibility of swallowing them, but 1 
earnest attempts to do so notwithstanding. true | 
When fluids are offered to and pressed upon the patient, he will it is 
take the vessel containing them into his hand, but draws back his slowl: 
head to a distance from it with a repelling and apparently involuntary such 
gesture ; meanwhile he makes a succession of hurried gasping sighs thirst 
and sobs, precisely resembling those which occur when one wades mucu 
gradually and deeply into cold water. The sound of water poured the pé 
from one vessel into another, gusts of air passing over his face, the 
sudden access of light, the waving of a mirror before his eyes, the Tl 
crawling of an insect over his skin—these are things which in a hydr- deseri 
phobic patient suffice to excite great agitation, and the peculiar anima 
strangling sensation about the fauces. He goes on rapidly from bad acqual 
to worse; in most cases more or less of mania or delirium is mixed up becom 
with the irritability. Jlusions of the senses of sight and of hearing and so 
are not uncommon. The sufferer is very garrulous and excited. In a steac 
some cases, but not in all, there is incontinence of urine. Foam and part o 
sticky mucus gather in his throat and mouth, and he makes great affecte 
efforts by pulling it with his fingers, and by spitting, blowing, and foot, h 
hawking, to get rid of it; and the sounds he thus makes have been a depr 
exaggerated by ignorance and credulity into the foaming and barking and sw 
of adog. In the same spirit the palsy of his lower limbs, which even ¢ 
sometimes takes place, rendering him unable to stand upright, has strange 
been misconstrued into a desire on his part to go on all fours likea silence, 
dog. Vomiting is a frequent symptom. The pulse in a short time eagerly 
becomes frequent and feeble, and the general strength declines with up mak 
great rapidity. Death occasionally ensues within twenty-four hours his teet 
after the beginning of the specific symptoms. Most commonly of way, bi 
all, it happens on the second or third day; now and then it is post- severing 
poned to the fifth day; and in still rarer instances it may not occur of salive 
till the seventh, eighth, or ninth day. by insa 
Usually the paroxysms, becoming more violent and frequent, matter } 
exhaust the patient; but occasionally the symptoms undergo 4a he work 
marked alteration before death. The paroxysms cease, the nervous and whi 
irritability disappears, the patient is able to eat and drink and con- A loss | 
verse with ease, those sights and sounds which so annoyed and dis- begins 1 
tressed him before no longer cause him any disquiet. The late § partially 
Dr. Latham had a hydrophobic patient under his care in the Middle- § the act « 
sex Hospital. On going one day to the ward he fully expected to § the wate 
hear that the patient was dead, but he found him sitting up in his § several n 
bed quite calm and free from spasm. He had just drunk a large jug § The pal: 
of porter. ‘ Lawk, sir!’ said a nurse that stood by, ‘ what a wonder- § staggers 
ful cure!’ The man himself seemed surprised at the change; but § almost it 
he had no pulse; his skin was as cold as marble. In half an hour what we 
he sank back and expired. some rea! 
somethin 


It has been alleged that tetanus may be mistaken for hydrophobia, 
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put the differences between the two are very clearly marked. It is 
true that slight touches of the body will excite the tetanic spasm, but 
it is the rigid or abiding form of spasm, which relaxes gradually and 
slowly ; whereas in hydrophobia the spasms are sudden and frequent, 
such as are popularly called convulsions. In tetanus there is ne 
thirst, seldom any vomiting, no accumulation of tough and stringy 
mucus in the mouth and throat. The mental faculties are clear, and 
the patient is serene, and what is called heart-whole, to the last. 


The symptoms of rabies, as witnessed in the dog, have been well 
described by Mr. Youatt. The earliest is a marked change in the 
animal’s habits. Of course this will be more perceptible by those 
acquainted with the dog, and cognisant of his habits. The dog 
becomes sullen, restless, his eyes glisten, there is often slight squinting, 
and some twitching of the face, with a continual shifting of posture, 
a steadfast gaze expressive of suspicion, an earnest licking of some 
part on which a scar may generally be found. If the ear be the 
affected part, the dog is incessantly and violently scratching it; if the 
foot, he gnaws it till the skin is broken. Occasional vomiting and 
a depraved appetite are also early noticeable. The dog will pick up 
and swallow bits of thread or silk from the carpet, hair, straw, and 
even dung. Then the animal becomes irascible, flies fiercely at 
strangers, is impatient of correction, which he receives in sullen 
silence, seizes the whip or stick, quarrels with his own companions, 
eagerly hunts and worries the cats, demolishes his bed, and if chained 
up makes violent efforts to escape, tearing his kennel to pieces with 
his teeth. If at large he usually attacks such dogs as come in his 
way, but if he be naturally ferocious he will diligently and per- 
severingly seek his enemy. About the second day a considerable flow 
of saliva begins, but this does not long continue, and it is succeeded 
by insatiable thirst. He appears to be annoyed by some viscid 
matter in his throat, and in the most eager and extraordinary manner 
he works with his paws at the corners of his mouth to remove it, 
and while thus employed frequently loses his balance and rolls over. 
A loss of power over the voluntary muscles is next observed. It 
begins with the lower jaw, which hangs down, and the mouth is 
partially open; the tongue is less affected ; the dog is able to use it in 
the act of lapping, but the mouth is not sufficiently closed to retain 
the water; therefore, while he hangs over the vessel eagerly lapping for 
several minutes, its contents are very little, or not at all diminished. 
The palsy often affects the loins and extremities also; the animal 
staggers about and frequently falls. Previously to this he is in 
almost incessant motion. Mr. Youatt fancies the dog is subject to 
what we call spectral illusions. He starts up and gazes earnestly at 
some real or imaginary object. He appears to be tracing the path of 
something floating around him, or he fixes his eyes intently on some 
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spot on the wall, and suddenly plunges at it ; then his eyes close, and 
his head droops. 

Frequently, with his head erect, the dog utters a short and very 
peculiar howl; or if he barks it is in a hoarse, inward sound, totally 
unlike his usual tone, terminating generally with this characteristic 
howl. The respiration is always affected ; often the breathing is very 
laborious; and the inspiration is attended with a singular grating, 
choking noise. On the fourth, fifth, or sixth day of the disease he 
dies, occasionally in slight convulsions, but oftener without a 
struggle. 

It is a common and misleading mistake to think that the rabid 
dog, like the hydrophobic man, will shun water, and that if he takes 
to a river it may safely be concluded that he is not mad. On the 
contrary, as I have already hinted, there is no dread of water, but 
unquenchable thirst ; the animal rushes eagerly to water, plunges his 
muzzle into it, and tries to drink, but often is unable to swallow 
from paralysis of his lower jaw, which prevents him from shutting 
his mouth. 

Another opinion not at all uncommon is that healthy dogs recog- 
nise one that is mad, and fear him, and run away from his presence, 
in obedience to some mysterious and wonderful instinct, warning 
them of their danger. According to Mr. Youatt this is quite un- 
founded. Equally mistaken is the notion that the mad dog exhales 
a peculiar and offensive smell. 

I do not know whether the period of incubation in a dog which 
has been infected with rabies by the bite of another rabid dog has 
been accurately ascertained ; but that the disease may be imparted 
by a dog so infected before the symptoms of rabies become manifest 
is clear from the following instance, with which I have been favoured 
by Mr. Wrench, of Baslow, in Derbyshire :— 

A small terrier (he writes) belonging to myself was bitten by an undoubtedly 
rabid dog, and was consequently destroyed about a fortnight afterwards, and before 
it had shown any symptoms of disease. In the meantime it had licked the cropped 


ears of a bull-dog puppy which had not been near the first-named rabid dog, and 
this puppy went mad about eight weeks after his ears were licked. 


From what animals may the infection be received ? We are sure 
that the disease, by the inoculation of which hydrophobia may be 
caused in man, is common in the dog; and that it has often been 
communicated to the human animal by the fox also, the wolf, the 
jackal, and the cat. The death from hydrophobia of a boy after 
being bitten by a racoon is recorded by Dr. Russell, of Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, in the Transactions of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for 1856. Mr. Youatt declares that the saliva of the badger, 
the horse, the human being, has undoubtedly produced hydrophobia ; 
and some affirm that it has been propagated even by the turkey and 
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the hen. Thesame author mentions a case in which a groom became 
affected with hydrophobia through a scratch which he received from 
the tooth of a rabid horse. This would seem to settle the question 
as respects that animal ; but as horses, cows, and fowls do not usually 
bite, we have not many opportunities of furnishing a positive answer 
to the general question. 

The grandfather of the present Duke of Richmond died, in 
Canada, of hydrophobia, communicated, it was then thought, by a fox. 
But I was told in 1862, on the authority of a person who was living 
at Montreal at the time of the Duke’s death, and was acquainted with 
his family, that his disease was caused by the bite of a dog; and I 
was afterwards informed by Mr. Lawrence Pecl, the Duke’s son-in- 
law, that it was uncertain whether the bite was made by a fox or by 
a dog. The Duke was interfering in a fray between a tame fox and 
a pet dog—the fox retreating into his kennel. It is not certainly 
known which of the animals had rabies. 

The disease is said to have been caused by the scratch of a cat. 
Now we know that cats, as well as dogs, frequently apply their paws 
to their mouths, especially when the latter part is uneasy, as it clearly 
is in mad dogs. The fact, therefore, of the production of the disease 
by a scratch from the claws of a cat, if thoroughly made out, would 
afford no proof, nor scarcely even a presumption, that the disease can 
be introduced into the animal system in any other way than by means 


of the saliva. 


Several important questions at once present themselves respecting 
these two diseases. 

First, is a man who has been bitten by a mad dog, and in whose 
case no preventive measures have been taken, a doomed man? I 
have answered this question in the negative already. Few, upon the 
whole, who are so bitten become affected with hydrophobia. John 
Hunter states that he knew an instance in which, of 21 persons 
bitten, one only fell a victim to the disease. Dr. Hamilton estimated 
the proportion to be 1 in 25. But I fear these computations are 
much too low. In 1780 a mad dog in the neighbourhood of Senlis 
took his course within a small circle, and bit 15 persons before he was 
killed; three of these died of hydrophobia. The saliva of a rabid 
wolf would seem to be highly virulent and effective. These beasts fly 
always, I believe, at a naked part. Hence, probably, the fatality of 
their bites. The following statement relates exclusively to the wolf. 
In December 1774, 20 persons were bitten in the neighbourhood of 
Troyes ; 9 of them died. Of 17 persons similarly bitten in 1784 near 
Brive, 10 died of hydrophobia. In May 1817, 23 persons were bitten 
and 14 perished. Four died of 11 that were bitten near Dijon; and 
18 of 24 bitten near Rochelle. At Bar-sur-Ornain 19 were bitten, of 
whom 12 died within two months. Here we have 114 persons bitten 
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by rabid wolves, and among them no fewer than 67 victims to hydro- 
phobia; considerably more than one-half. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the majority of persons who are bitten by a mad dog escape 
the disease. This may be partly owing to an inherent inaptitude for 
accepting it. There are some upon whom the contagion of small-pox 
has no influence. This peculiarity exists apparently even among 
dogs. There was one dog, at Charenton, that did not become rabid 
after being bitten by a rabid dog; and it was so managed that at 
different times he was bitten by thirty mad dogs, but he outlived it 
all. Much will depend also upon the circumstances of the bite, and 
the way in which it is inflicted. If it be made through clothes, and 
especially through thick woollen garments, or through leather, the 
saliva may be wiped clean away from the tooth before it reaches the 
flesh. In the fifth volume of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal there is a case described by Mr. Oldknow, of Nottingham, 
in which a man was bitten in three different places by the same mad 
dog, namely, in the groin, the thigh, and the left hand; the bite on 
the hand was the last. Now it seems that but for this last bite, on a 
naked part, he might have escaped. It is noteworthy that the local 
sensations preliminary to the fatal outbreak of hydrophobia occurred 
only in the hand and arm. The attacking dog probably shuts his 
mouth after each bite, and thus recharges his fangs with the poisonous 
material. In a report from America it is stated that of 75 cases the 
injury was received on the hand in 40 instances, on the face in 15, on 
the leg in 11, on the arm in 9. 

It is this frequent immunity from the disease in persons who have 
been bitten that has tended to confer reputation upon so many vaunted 
methods of prevention. Ignorant men and knavish men have not 
failed to take advantage of this. They announce that they are in 
possession of some secret remedy which will prevent the virus from 
operating ; they persuade the friends of those who die that the remedy 
was not rightly employed, or not resorted to sufficiently early; and 
they persuade those who escape that they escaped by virtue of the 
preventive remedy. If the plunder they reap from the foolish and 
the frightened were all, this would be of less consequence; but un- 
fortunately, the hope of security without their undergoing a painful 
operation leads many to neglect the only trustworthy mode of obtain- 
ing safety. 

A still more anxious inquiry next arises. Whoever has been 
bitten by a rabid or by a suspected animal must be considered, and 
will generally consider himself, as being in more or less danger of 
hydrophobia. This dread is not entirely removed even by the adop- 
tion of the best means of prevention. Now, how long does this state 
of hazard continue? When is the peril fairly over? After what 
lapse of time may the person who has sustained the injury lay aside 
all apprehension of the disease? To this inquiry_no satisfactory 
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reply can be given. In a vast majority of instances, indeed, the 
disorder has broken out within two months from the infliction of the 
bite. But the exceptions to this rule are too numerous to permit us 
to put firm trust in the immunity foreshadowed by that interval. 
Cases are recorded in which five, six, eleven, nineteen months have 
intervened between the insertion of the poison and the eruption of 
the consequent malady. Nay, there are well-authenticated instances, 
as I have already said, of the lapse of twenty-five months, of more 
than five years, or even of seven years. In these cases it is most 
probable that some unsuspected re-inoculation, some fresh application 
of the peculiar virus, has taken place. If not, then we must con- 
clude that the poison really lies imprisoned in the bitten part, and 
only becomes destructive when, under certain obscure conditions, 
and at indefinite periods, it gets into the circulation. 

I say nothing about the morbid appearances found in persons 
dead of hydrophobia, for I am not addressing professional readers. 
But, as a help towards determining whether a dog which may have 
been destroyed under equivocal circumstances was indeed rabid, it 
may be useful to state that in the stomach of a really mad dog there 
are always to be found very unnatural contents—straw, hay, coal, 
sticks, horse-dung, earth—as well as a quantity of a dark fluid like 
thin treacle, altered blood in fact. 

And here it may be well to deprecate and denounce a practice 
much too common with us, that, namely, of at once destroying a 
suspected dog by which some one has been bitten, but about the 
true condition of which there exists no absolute certainty. The dog 
should be securely isolated and watched ; a day or two will be sufficient 
for solving the anxious question. If he should prove really mad, he 
should then of course be put to death, as mercifully as may be. If, 
on the other hand, he remains well, not only will the life of a pos- 
sibly useful and favourite animal be saved, but, what is of incom- 
parably greater importance, the mind of the bitten person will be 
freed from a harassing sense of dread, with which it might other- 
wise be haunted for years to come. 

The most important question of all in relation to my present 
purpose, is whether rabies can be excited by any other cause than 
inoculation of the specific virus ; in other words, whether it has any 
other source than contagion. 

Many persons believe that the disease may, and does often, arise 
de novo; and causes have been assigned which certainly are not 
true causes. Thus it has been ascribed to extreme heat of the 
weather. It is thought by many to be especially likely to occur 
during the dog-days; and to be in itself a sort of dog-lunacy, having 
the same relationship to Sirius that human insanity has to the Moon 
—which in one sense is probable enough. But abundant statistical 
evidence has been collected in this and in other countries, that the 
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diseas2 occurs at all seasons of the year indifferently. The cautions, 
therefore, which are annually put forth in hot weather, as to 
muzzling dogs and so forth, whatever may be their value, would be 
as opportune at any other time. The disorder has been attributed 
to want of water in hot weather, and sometimes to want of food, but 
MM. Dupuytren, Breschet, and Majendie in France, caused both 
dogs and cats to die of hunger and thirst, without producing the small- 
est approach to a state of rabies. At the Veterinary School at Alfort 
three dogs were subjected to some very cruel but decisive experiments. 
It was during the heat of summer, and they were all chained in the 
full blaze of the sun. To one salted meat was given; to the second 
water only ; and to the third neither food nor drink. They all died, 
but none of them became rabid. Nor does the suspicion that the 
disorder may have some connection with the rutting period in these 
animals appear to rest on any better foundation. 

Some very interesting points still remain to be considered as to 
the communication of these diseases from one person or animal to 
another. 

Mr. Youatt, whose experience on this subject was very large, did 
not think that the saliva of a rabid animal could communicate the 
disorder through the unbroken cuticle. He believed that there must 
be some abrasion or breach of surface. He held, however, that it 
might be communicated by the mere contact of the saliva with the 
mucous membranes. Of its harmlessness on the sound skin he offered 
this presumptive evidence—that his own hands had many times been 
covered with the saliva of the mad dog with perfect impunity. He 
has recorded some singular instances in which hydrophobia and rabies 
were caused by contact of the morbid saliva with the mucous mem- 
branes. A man endeavoured to untie by the help of his teeth a knot 
that had been firmly drawn in a cord. Eight weeks afterwards he 
died undeniably hydrophobic. It was then recollected that with this 
cord a mad dog had been tied up. A woman was attacked by a rabid 
dog, and escaped with some rents in her gown. In the act of 
mending it she thoughtlessly pressed down the seam with her teeth. 
She also died. Horses are said to have died mad after eating straw 
upon which rabid pigs had died. Portal was assured that two dogs 
which had licked the mouth of another dog that was rabid were 
attacked with rabies seven or eight days afterwards. Mr. Gilman, 
of Highgate, in a little pamphlet on Hydrophobia, quotes an instance 
from Dr. Perceval, in which a mad dog licked the face of a sleeping 
man, near his mouth, and the man died of hydrophobia, although 
the strictest search failed to discover the smallest scratch or abrasion 
on any part of his skin. These facts, if authentic, settle the question ; 
unless, indeed, the lips of those who perished happened to have been 
chapped or abraded. 
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It is a fearful question whether the saliva of a human being 
afflicted with hydrophobia is capable of inoculating another human 
being with the same disease. Mr, Youatt says it is, that the disease 
has undoubtedly been so produced. If this be so, the fact should teach us 
—not to desert or neglect these unhappy patients, still less to murder 
them by smothering, or by bleeding them to death—but to minister 
to their wants with certain precautions ; so as not to suffer their saliva 
to come in contact with any sore or abraded surface, nor, if it can be 
avoided, with any mucous surface. On the other hand, all careful- 
ness of that kind will be superfluous if the disease cannot be pro- 
pagated by the human saliva. Certainly many experimenters have 
tried in vain to inoculate dogs with the spittle of a hydrophobic man ; 
but there is one authentic experiment on record which makes it too 
probable that the disease, though seldom or with difficulty communi- 
cated, may yet be communicable. The experiment is said to have 
been made by MM. Majendie and Breschet, at the Hétel Dieu, in 
Paris, and to have been witnessed by a great number of medical men 
and students. Two healthy dogs were inoculated on the 19th of 
June, 1813, with the saliva of a patient named Surlu, who died the 
same day in the hospital. One of these dogs became mad on the 
27th of the following month. They caused this dog to bite others, 
which in their turn became rabid also; and in this way the malady 
was propagated among dogs during the whole summer. Now this, 
though a very striking statement, ought not to be considered con- 
clusive ; for it is possible that the disease in the first dog might 
have had some unknown and unsuspected origin. We have enough, 
however, in this one experiment to make us observe all requisite 
caution when engaged in attending upon a hydrophobic patient. 

In an elaborate and valuable treatise on ‘ Rabies and Hydro- 
phobia,’ Mr. George Fleming adduces conflicting evidence as to the 
safety or danger of drinking the milk of a rabid animal, and he 
wisely advises the avoidance of such milk. Pertinent to this question 
I have received from Mr. Wrench, of Baslow, even while this paper 
is passing through the press, the following history, which shows that 
the disease is transmissible from the mother to her offspring through 
the medium of her milk :— 


In the middle of May 1876, on Mr. Twigg’s farm, Harewood Grange, near Chats- 
worth, a mad dog bit eighteen sheep out of a flock of twenty-one, which were at 
the time suckling thirty lambs. The sheep were all bitten about the face, and had 
evidently been defending their lambs during the greater part of the night in which 
the attack was made. Mr. Twigg examined both sheep and lambs, and could not 
find a single wound on any of the latter. In about a month both sheep and 
lambs began to die at the rate of two or three a day. The sheep ran wildly about, 
sometimes carrying stones in their mouths, and the lambs ran away. Of the 
eighteen sheep that had been bitten sixteen died; and of the thirty lambs, not one 
of which was believed to baye been bitten, fourteen died. On the next farm the 


same thing happened to a smaller extent. 
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What can be said of the treatment of hydrophobia or of rabies? 
There is no authentic case on record that I am aware of in which a 
hydrophobic person has recovered. As it has been so it is still. 
*latpos tara Odvaros—the Physician that cures is Death. It would 
be idle to discuss any curative measures after the peculiar symptoms 
of the disease have once set in. 

Not so, however, with respect to prevention; that is the most 
important object of our practice—that and the euthanasia. 

The early and complete excision of the bitten part is the only 
means of prevention in which much confidence can be placed; and 
even that is open to a source of fallacy. In the majority of cases no 
hydrophobia would ensue, though nothing at all were done to the 
wound. No doubt many persons undergo the operation needlessly. 
But in no given case can we be sure of this. If excision should for 
any reason be impossible, the wound should be cauterised. Of the 
efficacy of the latter plan we have this evidence :—Mr. Youatt, who 
trusted to it, and who had himself been bitten seven times, tells us 
that he had operated with the lunar caustic—nitrate of silver—on 
more than 400 persons, all bitten by dogs unquestionably rabid, and 
that he had not lost a case. One man died of fright, but not one of 
hydrophobia. Moreover, a surgeon of St. George's Hospital told 
him that ten times that number had undergone the operation of 
excision there after being bitten by dogs (all of which might not, 
however, have been rabid), and it was not known that there had been 
a single fatal issue. Excision, in my judgment, must, when practi- 
cable, be the most trustworthy and eligible procedure. Trousseau 
recommends, as a ready and quick preventive, the actual cautery— 
that is, the destruction of the poison and the tissues of the bitten 
part by searing them with a red-hot iron. They might be as readily 
and thoroughly destroyed by brushing the interior of the wound, by 
means of a glass brush, with nitric acid. 

But if the wound be of such a size and in such a place that it can 
be excised, what is the best method for its excision? This is the 
advice of my old master, Abernethy :— 


The cell (he says) into which a penetrating tooth has gone must be cut out. 
Let a wooden skewer be shaped as nearly as may be into the form of the tooth, 
and then be placed into the cavity made by the tooth, and next let the skewer and 
the whole cell containing it be removed together by an elliptical incision. We 
may examine the removed cell to see if every portion with which the tooth might 
have had contact has been taken away: the cell may even be filled with quicksilver 
to see if a globule will escape. The efficient performance of the excision dues not 
depend upon the extent, but upon the accuracy of the operation. 


Early excision, then, is almost a sure preventive; but in all 
suspicious cases, if the operation have been omitted in the first instance, 
it will be advisable to cut out the wound or its scar within the first 
two months, or at any time before preliminary feelings in the spot 
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foreshow the coming outbreak. Later would be too late. Dr. Richard 
Bright has recorded a case in which the arm was amputated upon 
the supervention of tingling and other symptoms in the hand on 
which the patient had been bitten some time before; but the ampu- 
tation did not save him. 

The new power which we have happily obtained of suspending 
sensation generally by the inspiration of certain vapours, or locally 
by the zxther spray, will contribute at least to the prevention of 
hydrophobia by divesting the process of excision or cauterisation of 
its pain, and therefore of its terrors. 

For my own part, if I had received a bite from a decidedly rabid 
animal upon my arm or leg, and the bite was such that the whole 
wound could not be cut out or thoroughly cauterised, my reason 
would teach me to desire, and I hope I should have fortitude enough 
to endure, amputation of the limb above the place of the injury. 

As to the euthanasia, it may best be promoted by some narcotic 
drug; and I know of none more eligible than the chloral hydrate, 
administered in such doses and at such intervals as may suffice, 
without shortening life, to quiet the restless agitation, and to miti- 
gate the sufferings, of its inevitable close. Should the patient be 
unable to swallow that remedy, recourse may be had, under similar 
limitation, to its subcutaneous injection, or to some anesthetic 
vapour. 


What, it may be asked, should be done by or for a man who has 
been bitten by a rabid animal, and has no access to immediate 
medical help? Should he, the wound being within reach of his lips, 
or should another person for him, try to suck out the inserted 
venom ? That would probably be his first instinctive thought. But 
when I call to mind what Mr. Youatt has said of the danger attend- 
ing the contact of the poisonous saliva with even sound mucous 
membranes—and further, the risk that the sucker’s lips might, 
whether he knew it or not, be chapped or abraded—I dare not 
counsel the expedient of suction. By adopting it the sufferer might 
be rushing, or bringing his helping neighbour, into the very peril he 
was anxious to avert. 

A cupping-glass would be a safer application of the same prin- 
ciple, provided that the place and size of the would wound admit of 
its being covered by the glass. But, at best, a cupping glass extem- 
porised and clumsily used under urgent and agitating circumstances, 
can scarcely be advisable. 

What I should most strongly recommend, and fortunately it is very 
easy of performance, is this. First, that a bandage tight enough to 
restrain the venous circulation should be applied just above the 
wound, between it and the heart; and next, that without any delay 
a continuous stream of tepid or cold water should be poured from a 
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height, and therefore with a certain degree of force, upon and into 
the wound. This might be done from the spout of a tea-kettle, or 
better from a water-tap, and it should be persevered with even for 
an hour or two, or until the arrival of medical aid. In this way the 
implanted poison would, in all likelihood, be thoroughly washed away, 
and the safety of the sufferer secured. Nevertheless this process 
need not exclude subsequent excision or cauterisation, should one or 
the other be feasible or thought desirable, ‘to make assurance doubly 
sure.’ 

The opinion which, as my readers must have anticipated, I enter- 
tain, that rabies has at present no other source than contagion, has 
been combated with the same arguments as have been used in the 
analogous case of small-pox; such as that the disease must at some 
time have had a beginning, and therefore why not now? that it 
often springs up where no contagion can be traced, and sometimes 
where contagion seems to be impossible. These arguments were 
discussed in my former paper, and their futility fully demonstrated. 
I refrain, therefore, from reconsidering them here. But as I then 
related two striking instances in which contagion had been deemed 
impossible, but in which its operation was at length detected by 
some very singular evidence, so I will here give a condensed account 
of a like result under similar circumstances in respect of rabies. 

Mr. Blaine, Mr. Youatt’s partner, was consulted about a gentle- 
man’s dog, and pronounced it undoubtedly rabid. But the dog, it 
was alleged, had never for many months been out of doors, nor, 
indeed, out of the sight of its master, or, in the master’s absence, of 
his valet, who had especial charge of the dog. Concurring with Mr. 
Youatt in opinion, and anxious to learn the truth in a matter so 
important, Mr. Blaine examined the servants very closely; and it 
was at length remembered by the footman that he had had to answer 
his master’s bell one morning when the valet, whose business it was 
to take the dog from the bedroom, was accidentally absent ; and he 
also distinctly recollected that the dog accompanied him to the street 
door while he was receiving a message, went into the street, and was 
there suddenly attacked by another dog that was passing, seemingly 
without an owner. The wandering dog was, no doubt, rabid. 

Again, a Newfoundland dog, which was chained constantly to his 
kennel during the day, and suffered to be at large during the night 
within an enclosed yard, became rabid; and as no dog was known to 
have had access to the yard, the owner felt sure that the disease 
must have arisen spontaneously. Mr. Blaine, however, elicited the 
facts that the gardener to the family remembered to have heard 
when in bed one night an unusual noise, as if the Newfoundland dog 
was quarrelling with another. He recollected, also, that about the 
same time he saw marks of a dog’s feet in’ his garden, which lay on 
the other side of the yard, and the remains of hair were noticed on 
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the top of the wall. About the same time the neighbourhood had 
been alarmed by the absence of a large dog belonging to one of the 
inhabitants, which had escaped from confinement during the night 
under evident symptoms of disease. Here also was a ready solution 
of the previous mystery. 


I can pretend to no originality on this subject. Mr. Youatt 
believed that rabies in the dog and in all creatures results always 
from the introduction of a specific virus into the system. He main- 
tained that a well-enforced quarantine—every dog in the kingdom 
being confined separately—for seven months would extirpate the 
disease. And the late Sir James Bardsley proposed a plan which he 
thought would prove efficacious for getting rid of the pestilence. 


It consists (he wrote) merely in establishing a universal quarantine for dogs 
within the kingdom, and a total prohibition of the importation of those animals 
during the existence of this quarantine. The efficacy of this preventive scheme 
rests upon the validity of the following propositions. First, that the disease always 
originates in the canine species; secondly, that it never arises in them sponta- 
neously; thirdly, that the contagion, when received by them, never remains latent 
more than a few months. If these propositions have been established, it clearly 
follows that by destroying every dog in which the disease should break out during 
strict quarantine, not only would the propagation of the malady be prevented, but 
the absolute source of the poison would be entirely suppressed. 

It is much to be wondered at that these wise suggestions should have 
remained so long neglected by our sanitary authorities. 

No reference has been made either by Mr. Youatt or by Sir 
James Bardsley to the possible perpetuation of the disease by rabid 
cats. Mad cats, however, are far less common than mad dogs. A 
cat is not an aggressively fighting animal. At any time it would 
rather fly from than resist an attacking dog; and, if there were no 
dogs to receive and to impart the disease, rabies would soon, so far 


as the cat is concerned, die out of its own accord. 


I have now set forth to the best of my ability—and perhaps too 
much in detail—the amount of our knowledge upon a subject which 
is at present painfully engrossing the attention of the public. I 
have shown that we possess no valid evidence of the spontaneous 
origin, now-a-days, of rabies in the dog or in any other animal; and 
that hydrophobia owes its parentage exclusively to the poison fur- 
nished in the first instance by the rabid dog, or by rabid animals of 
the same species with the dog. 

I propose next to fortify my position by pointing out that large 
portions of the habitable world, abounding in dogs, are now, and have 
always been, entirely free from those dreadful twin pests, rabies and 
hydrophobia. 

It is my good fortune to have found among my own friends and 
acquaintances several persons able to give me authentic and valuable 
information on this subject. 

Vou. II.—No. 10. 3 E 
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Thus the Bishop of Lichfield, who lived more than twenty-five 
years in New Zealand, tells me that he never heard of a mad dog 
in those islands, and that Bishop Abraham’s experience, who was for 
seventeen years resident there, agrees with his own. 

Bishop Macdougall writes me word that there is in Borneo a native 
dog, like a small jackal, but with a curly rather than a bushy tail, 
kept in numbers by the Dyaks for hunting deer and pig. These 
dogs never bark, but when on the scent for game howl with a very 
musical note. The Chinese settlers also have brought in a dog, re- 
sembling the Pomeranian breed. These bark abundantly, and among 
the settlers, who eat the puppies as a delicacy, they are so numerous 
as to have become a general nuisance; yet during the twenty years 
in which the Bishop resided at Sarawak he never heard of a single in- 
stance of rabies. 

I was told a few years since by Sir Henry Young that in Tasmania, 
of which he was for seven years the Governor, although there were 
plenty of dogs, there had been no mad dogs, and therefore no hydro- 
phobia. Evidence to precisely the same effect has been furnished to 
a friend of mine by Sir Valentine Fleming, who left Tasmania in 1874, 
after a residence there of about thirty-two years. He testifies to the 
great number of dogs in that colony, and to the total absence of hydro- 
phobia. Again, I have it under the hand of Sir George Macleay, who, 
with Captain Sturt, diligently explored, for other purposes, all the 
settlements of what has been well called the ‘insular continent’ of 
Australia, that the dogs there are troublesomely plentiful, that hydro- 
phobia is utterly unknown, and that rabies has never been witnessed 
in the dingo, or wild dog of those parts. 

It had been stated by Dr. Heineken that curs of the most wretched 
condition abound in Madeira; that they are afflicted with almost every 
disease, tormented with flies and heat, and thirst and famine, yet no 
rabid dog was ever seen there ; and I have quite recently been assured 
by Dr. Grabham, whose personal knowledge of Madeira covers sixteen 
years, and who states that he is well acquainted with the local tradi- 
tions, and the writings of medical men there, that rabies and hydro- 
phobia are, and always have been, unknown in that island. 

Mr. Thomas Bigg-Wither spent three or four years in South 
Brazil, within the tropics. He and his party hunted there the wild 
dog and the jaguar (a species of tiger) with a pack of fifty smooth- 
haired dogs of various breeds, which gave tongue during their hunting. 
Mr. Bigg-Wither has assured me that hydrophobia and rabies are quite 
unheard of in that part of the world. 

We have seen that conditions of temperature have nothing to do 
with the prevalence of these diseases. It is interesting, however, to 
compare this tropical experience with what has been observed in the 
opposite climate of the Arctic regions. 

Dr. John Rae, who has been good enough to write to me on these 
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subjects, was for twenty years in the Hudson’s Bay Company's territory, 
ten of which years were spent at Moose Factory, on the shore of Hudson’s 
Bay, and a year or two each at various other stations as far north as 
the Arctic circle, at all of which dogs in greater or less number are kept 
for sledging purposes, yet he cannot remember to have seen or heard 
of a single case of the diseases in question, either in dog or in man. 
My knowledge, Dr. Rae says, of the Eskimos is much more limited, 
for, although I have seen these interesting people at various parts of 
the Arctic coast, I have wintered only twice among them, on both 
occasions at Repulse Bay. But I never saw or heard of any disease 
resembling hydrophobia. 

My distinguished friend, Admiral Sir George Back, who is cognisant 
of Dr. Rae’s testimony in this matter, fully confirms it by his own ex- 
perience gathered in five expeditions of discovery to the Arctic regions 
during a period of eleven years’ service. 

A portion of Dr. Rae’s information, although it has no direct bear- 
ing upon my main purpose, may prove as interesting to my readers as 
it has been to myself :— 

The food of the dogs in Hudson’s Bay consists wholly of meat or fish, or of a 
mixture of both; meat being the chief diet in the prairies, while fish are almost 
universally given (except when on a journey) in other parts of the country. In 
the summer, when not required for sledging, the dogs are sent in charge of a man 
or two to a fishery, where they can be well and cheaply fed. The usual ration is 
a fish weighing 3 or 4 Ibs., eaten raw. The best and lightest food for the dogs 
when at work is dry buffalo or deer meat, about 2 or 24 Ibs. of which is a day’s 
allowance.” Fi 

Colonel Home, C.B., an Engineer officer living last year for 
some months at Constantinople, informs a friend of mine that, having 
a horror of hydrophobia, he made repeated and special inquiries there, 
and was assured that no instance of the disease was ever known in 
that city. He describes the scavenger-dog ‘as being in temper and 
feeling a dog, but his appearance is that of a wolf—a dog in wolf’s 
clothes. He has short pricked ears, and a bushy tail which looks as 
if it had lost a couple of joints. Usually he is of a foxy hue, but 
occasionally dark and almost black on the back, where a sore is often 
to be seen. His fur is very thick and shaggy, and he is of the same 
size as a wolf.’ There are in the Zoological Gardens two Syrian wolves 
which present an exact fac-simile of the Constantinople scavenger- 
dog. These dogs, as is well known, form an important institution in 
Constantinople, clearing the streets and eating all the offal there to 
be found. Colonel Home speaks of them as friendly and familiar, 
and in no way a nuisance, unless some tribe of ‘ civilised ’ dogs quarrel 
and fight at night with them or with each other, when the noise they 
make is fearful. These civilised dogs—country or shepherds’ dogs— 

? All those who have been personally conversant with the Arctic sledge-dogs 
agree in stating that they are subject to a fatal kind of insanity quite distinct from 
true rabies, and accordingly not productive of hydrophobia. 
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seem to be badly named, for they are fierce and dangerous, and 
Colonel Home had to shoot one of two which had pursued and attacked 
him. 

In the Times newspaper for the 23rd of October, Mr Ch. Kroll 
Laporte, of Birkdale Place, Southport, writes that he never heard of 
a single case of hydrophobia in Africa during travels there extending 
over two years. 

With more time and opportunity at my disposal I might doubtless 
find further examples of the entire absence of rabies, and therefore of 
hydrophobia, from certain places: but of this I have surely said 
enough; and should it be alleged that in other places, where these 
diseases had previously been unknown, they have at length appeared, 
my argument will be only strengthened if I can account for this by 
special circumstances. To take a single instance by way of sample: I 
have been assured upon unquestionable authority that Demerara had 
not within the memory of man been afflicted by the presence of hydro- 
phobia till the year 1872, when rabies was imported by the influx of 
a large number of dogs from Barbadoes, in avoidance of a tax which 
had there been imposed upon those animals. 

If it be admitted that hydrophobia never occurs except from the 
reception of the specific poison from a rabid animal, it follows that, 
rabies being expunged, hydrophobia would necessarily disappear. For 
this end it would seem to be required that all dogs in the kingdom 
should be subjected to a rigid quarantine of several months, as re- 
commended by Mr. Youatt and by Sir James Bardsley. In order to 
the effectual enforcement of such quarantine, some legislative measures, 
and the planning and strict observance of certain regulations on the 
part respectively of our sanitary authorities and our police officers, are 
presumably pre-requisites. These are matters with which I am 
neither called upon nor competent to deal. There will be difficulties 
in the way, but I am persuaded that, if resolutely grappled with, they 
will not prove invincible. 

Here, then, my share towards the accomplishment of the great 
object of this paper comes naturally to a close. Meanwhile, until the 
needful steps for the extirpation of rabies can be fully organised and 
brought into operation, great vigilance will be necessary to keep in 
check the existing evil. The superfluity of dogs in the kingdom must 
be abated by the unshrinking destruction of many; and all dogs 
should be narrowly watched, most especially dogs known to have been 
bitten or to have been quarrelling, sick dogs, wandering and ownerless 
dogs, and such as are the playthings of dog-fanciers and others; and 
all such other measures as may be legal should be taken for lessening 
the peril and the panic which is at present said to be ‘frighting the 
isle from her propriety.’ 

Tuomas Warsow. 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE REFORM OF 
THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


So much public attention has lately been directed to the administra- 
tion of criminal justice and the state of the criminal law, that 
serious efforts to improve it may be hoped for. I am desirous of 
offering some suggestions which I trust may be of use in promoting 
this object. 

Upon the subject of the codification of the criminal law, I have 
hardly anything to add to what I have said on many occasions. I 
believe that it lies at the root of all real reform on the subject. Until 
the definitions of crimes, the punishments appointed for them, and 
the manner in which proceedings for their punishment are to be 
conducted, are placed before the public in a plain, systematic, autho- 
ritative manner, hardly any one will know what the criminal law 
really is, and all attempts at its improvement will of necessity be 
feeble and unconnected, and in many instances productive of more 
harm than good. 

I wish, however, to make one addition to what I have so often 
said on this subject. When we speak of criminal law we commonly 
mean the law relating to indictable offences, such as murder, theft, 
robbery, arson, coining, forgery, and the like, and the law which 
regulates proceedings against persons suspected of such offences. There 
is, however, besides this, an immense mass of law which belongs to 
the same department, though it attracts comparatively little public 
attention. This is the law relating to offences punishable on sum- 
mary conviction. These offences have increased and are increasing, 
and Iam disposed to think that their increase ought to be much 
more jealously watched than it is. If they were collected together, 
they would be found to form a police code much larger, and touching 
upon ordinary life at an infinitely greater number of points, than 
the more serious offences, which ought to form a penal code. To give 
a single illustration of the singularities of this branch of the law, it 
is surely remarkable that whereas the game laws form one of the stock 
grievances on which Liberal candidates are expected to be indignant 
no one seems to care at all about the severe laws which have been 
enacted for the protection of all sorts of birds which are not game, 
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at the instance, at least in one case, of so enthusiastic a Radical as 
Mr. Auberon Herbert. 

My first remark upon the state of the criminal law accordingly 
is, that not only those branches of it which relate to indictable 
offences, but also those which relate to summary offences, ought to be 
codified. The former, however, are by much the more important; 
and, for reasons often assigned, I think that the time has come at 
which the subject might well be taken in hand. 

Questions connected with the administration of the law are per- 
haps of greater general interest, and can be discussed upon grounds 
more readily intelligible to unprofessional persons, than those which 
relate to its substance or form. Those on which I wish to observe on 
the present occasion all belong to this class. They are: 

1. The arrangements for holding assizes and quarter sessions. 

2. The management of trials, and particularly the question as to 
the interrogation of accused persons. 

3. The question of appeals in criminal cases. 

The arrangements for holding assizes and quarter sessions bear, 
like every part of our institutions, the marks of their antiquity. 
They may be understood historically, but to justify them on grounds 
of expediency is impossible. 

The quarter sessions must be held in the first whole weeks after 
the 3lst of March, the 24th of June, the 11th of October, and the 
28th of December; but the Easter sessions may be altered so as not 
to interfere with the summer assizes. 

The assizes are held in the spring and autumn, beginning about 
the end of February or the very beginning of March, and (since the 
Judicature Act) about the end of June or the beginning of July, and 
lasting through the first days of April and August respectively. The 
time for holding the assizes is not fixed by statute, but solely by 
usage. The commissions may be issued at any time for any place: 
indeed, the winter assizes, which have been regularly held for the last 
twenty-five years or more, are only special commissions like those 
which have often been issued upon special emergencies, as for instance 
when the Fenians who shot Brett, the Manchester policeman, were tried 
in October 1867. 

The first great objection to these arrangements is their want of 
all relation to each other. To have two sets of courts for the trial 
respectively of the more serious and the less serious class of indictable 
offences is obviously sensible, and this object might be, and to some 
extent is, gained by the division between the Superior Criminal Courts 
and the Courts of Quarter Session. The advantages of the arrange- 
ment are, however, greatly diminished by the way in which the juris- 
diction of the courts is defined, and by the arrangements made as to the 
times when they sit. The Superior Courts can try all offences what- 
ever. The quarter sessions are restricted from trying a great number 
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of offences which they might try just as well as those which are within 
their jurisdiction ; and the result is that the assizes often interfere 
with and supersede the sessions, whilst the sessions do not relieve the 
assizes. 

One of the commissions under which the judges of assize sit is 
the commission of gaol delivery, by the terms of which they are 
required to deliver the gaols of all prisoners whom they may find 
there. At the spring assizes and (since the Judicature Act) at the 
beginning of the summer assizes the judges often find in the gaols all 
the prisoners who ought to have been tried at sessions, inasmuch as 
the spring assizes are held just before the Easter sessions, and the 
summer assizes are now held in many counties at the same time as the 
midsummer sessions. For instance, at the last summer assizes at 
Lewes, all the prisoners were sessions prisoners, so that the judge of 
assize passed his time in doing the work of the chairman of the 
Sussex sessions, who, on the other hand, can have had nothing to do. 
In the same way, some years ago—and I believe that there has been 
no alteration—there used to be hardly any criminal business to be done 
at the Easter sessions, because the judges had just cleared the gaols. 
In the same way the winter assize constantly clashes with the January 
sessions. Hence, of the seven fixed appointments for the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, no less than six are so arranged as to interfere 
with each other either often or always. 

If the matter were considered on its merits, the natural course 
would be to have four circuits and four sessions, and to let the circuits 
follow the sessions at a short interval, so that every person who com- 
mitted any offence would always be tried in three months. This would 
differ little from the present system under which four sessions and 
three circuits are provided for, though at inconvenient times. 

Not only do the assizes and sessions frequently clash, but the 
limits of their respective jurisdictions are so drawn that the two sets 
of courts could not, even if their times for sitting were more con- 


veniently arranged, support and assist each other nearly as much as 


they might. 

The line is drawn (practically) by 5 & 6 Vic. ¢. 38, which contains 
a list of offences not triable at quarter sessions. Many of them are 
of such rare occurrence that the prohibition to the sessions to try 
them, though reasonable enough, hardly ever comes into operation. 
Such are offences against the prerogative, blasphemy, and seditious 
libels. Others are of such importance that they must of course be 
reserved for the superior courts, as, for instance, treason and murder. 
The provisions which really limit the usefulness of the quarter 
sessions are those by which they are prevented from trying any 
offence punishable on a first conviction by penal servitude fer~tife: 
Now many offences which fall under this category are often extremely 
simple, and are followed not by penal servitude at All, but by short 
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terms of imprisonment. Burglary is a strong illustration of this, 
forgery is another, and the same may be said of stealing post-letters, 
manslaughter, and a variety of other offences. It seems absurd that 
a chairman of quarter sessions should be at liberty to try a man 
who breaks into a lonely vicarage at 8 P.M. in the middle of the 
winter, frightens all the inmates, and ransacks the whole house; and 
that he should not be able to try a man who at midday in a large 
town gets through the window of a church and steals a money-box ; 
or a boy who breaks a back window in a street at 9.15 on a summer 
evening and steals a loaf of bread by putting his hand through the 
broken pane. Again, the quarter sessions is the court in which cases 
of theft and obtaining goods by false pretences are usually tried; but 
if a person obtains money not only by falsely pretending that he has 
paid more than he really has paid, but by altering a receipt so as to 
prove that he has done so, he cannot be tried at the quarter sessions, but 
must go to the assizes. His trial there will be just as simple a matter 
as a trial at the sessions, and he will probably be punished less 
severely than if he had been convicted of obtaining the money by 
false pretences. How are these defects to be remedied, and what 
would be the result of removing them ? 

The most natural course, I think, would be somewhat as follows :— 
First, redefine the jurisdiction of the assizes and the quarter ses- 
sions. Then rearrange the times at which the courts sit, so as to 
make the assizes follow the sessions. The result will be that the 
serious cases will be taken at the assizes after the gaols have been 
cleared of the less important cases at the sessions. How then is the 
line to be drawn between the jurisdiction of the two sets of courts ? 

After much study of the definitions of crimes I have arrived at 
the conclusion that though it is possible to frame definitions which will 
make the law clear, consistent, and short, it is impossible to frame 
any definition which will not cover acts involving almost every 
imaginable shade of moral guilt and social danger. 

The result of this is that a corresponding latitude must be left in 
the power of inflicting punishment. Manslaughter, to take a strong 
instance, may be all but murder, and may be all but accident; and 
even if the offence were so defined (as probably it ought to be) as to 
distinguish between killing by culpable negligence and killing by 
violence intended to hurt but not to kill, still the circumstances of 
such negligence or violence would vary to an extent which would be 
represented in punishment by the difference between penal servitude 
for life and a fine. So with regard to forgery. It is nearly impos- 
sible to distinguish by words between the offence of a stupid cook 
who, in order to conceal petty pilfering, makes a clumsy alteration 
in a book receipted by a tradesman, and the offence of a clever 
secretary or cashier who robs his employer perhaps of thousands of 
pounds by a forgery precisely similar in principle. The one offence 
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lis, might deserve penal servitude for life, the other three months’ hard 
-, labour ; but it is impossible to frame a definition of the offence of 
rat forgery which would not include both acts, or to describe the thing 
= forged otherwise than as an accountable receipt. The result is that 
he the line between the jurisdiction of the inferior and that of the 
nd superior courts ought not to be drawn by reference to definitions of 
Be crimes, except in a few cases in which there is no discretion as to 
os punishment. 
ae It ought also to be remembered that the definition of a crime 
he determines nothing practically except the maximum punishment to 
eS which the defendant would upon conviction be liable; and this is 
ut only one, and not the most prominent, of the circumstances upon 
“ which the importance of criminal cases depends. A trial for assault 
to may involve consequences momentous to the whole community. 
ut The prosecution of Mr. Bradlaugh resulted in a sentence of six 
= months’ imprisonment; but it was of far greater importance than 
” many trials for murder. It is needless, however, to multiply illus- 
y trations upon a point so plain. 
at If the line is not to be drawn by reference to the technical 
denominations of crimes, it must be drawn by means involving a 
. greater amount of attention to individual cases. It is difficult to 
suggest any neat and simple solution of the difficulty, but the object 
ad might probably be attained by care. In the first place I would 
. suggest that, though the Courts of Quarter Session should be allowed 
. to try nearly all common offences,'! they should not be allowed to 
» pass sentences of more than, say, ten years’ penal servitude. The 
effect of this would be that magistrates would commit to the assizes 
t cases which they thought might turn out to be deserving of more 
I severe punishment than the sessions could inflict. I would not, 
however, leave the subject entirely in the hands of the committing 
y magistrates. Each case ought to be considered on its merits, and 
the distinction between the assizes and sessions ought to be made by 
; a proper officer. But who should this proper officer be? Here we 
; come upon one of the defects which pervades our whole system for 
the administration of justice—the want of organisation of the 
, executive branch of it. We have plenty of executive officers. For 
every Court of Quarter Session there is a clerk of the peace, who is 
generally a leading solicitor in his county. For every circuit there 





is a staff of officers, the clerk of assize, the associate, the clerk of 
arraigns, and the clerk of indictments. There are besides executive 
offices attached to the superior courts, e.g. the Crown Office. All 
of these officers and offices have duties which are in many instances 










1 There are some few, e.g, murder, libel, rape, which I would except from their 
jurisdiction for obvious reasons. Offences of rare occurrence—treason, for instance 
—should of course be reserved for the superior courts; but this does not affect the 







ordinary routine of criminal justice. 
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of considerable importance. Each, however, is independent of all the 
rest. I cannot help thinking that by a little rearrangement and 
organisation they might be made to discharge many duties which 
would cause the working of our judicial machinery to be very much 
steadier and more regular than it is; and in particular? they might 
decide whether particular cases ought to be tried at the sessions or 
at the assizes, having regard to the particular circumstances of each. 
With the depositions before them, and with the power of corre- 
sponding, there would be little real difficulty as to this; and the 
matter would, of course, be subject to the supervision of the judges at 
chambers. 

If by this means all the cases which on any ground deserved 
to be considered as really important, and no others, were tried at the 
assizes, the result would be that at some of the smaller circuit towns 
there would be hardly any, and often no cases for trial, whilst the 
number at the larger places would be reduced. What the amount 
of the reduction would be I cannot say. Statistics are in existence 
from which it would be possible to ascertain precisely how many days 
the courts have sat, and how many cases and what class of cases they 
have tried at particular towns. If carefully examined, they would show 
how much judicial time might be saved in the less busy and populous 
parts of the country by grouping together the really important criminal 
business of several counties at single towns, instead of sending two 
judges to each. The experience also of the autumn circuit just con- 
cluded, and of the winter circuit of last year, would throw some light on 
the subject. But till these inquiries are made, it would be difficult to 
make even a rational guess as to the amount of judicial time which 
would be saved by enlarging the jurisdiction of the quarter sessions, 
and grouping the assize towns. As matters actually stand, I should 
say that on the North-Eastern and Northern Circuits the judges 
cannot do the work without a great deal of assistance from commis- 
sioners. On the Midland and Oxford Circuits they are more nearly 
on a level with it. On parts of the South-Eastern and Western 
Circuits they get some spare days, and, I believe, seldom require the 
help of commissioners ; though sometimes they do. On the two Welsh 
Circuits there is very little business except at Swansea or Cardiff 
(as the case may be) and at Chester. 


? If asimilar function could be discharged by corresponding officers as to the 
venue of civil actions, it would be an immense advantage. At present every plain- 
tiff practically decides where his action shall be tried. I think the public conve- 
nience, as well as what is often no better than his caprice, ought to be consulted in 
the matter. By a little arrangement beforehand, the civil as well as the criminal 
business at the assizes might be much more equally divided than it is at present. 
Why, e.g., should eighty or ninety cases be allowed to be entered at Croydon when 
there are but eight or ten at Hertford? In many cases it would make no real dif- 
ference to the parties whether they tried at the one place or the other, and it would 
make a great deal of difference to the public. 
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If (which I do not assert to be the case) sufficient judicial time 
could be saved in the less busy circuits, the best way of using it would 
be to form an additional circuit, as it is always inconvenient to all 
the parties concerned to have more than two courts sitting at once, 
and as there are hardly ever proper courts or other conveniences for 
the purpose. The new circuit might be composed of Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, Northumberland, and Durham. It would give two 
judges plenty to do for more than a month, and both Yorkshire alone 
and Lancashire alone would employ two judges, unassisted by com- 
missioners, for about six weeks. 

It must, however, be admitted that when every possible arrange- 
ment for economising time has been made, it may be necessary to 
appoint new judges. To any one who knows the facts, the assertion 
sometimes made that the common law judges are idle is simply 
absurd. Hardly any class of men in the community work so con- 
tinuously, and the number of hours in which they sit does not admit of 
much increase. Judicial business cannot be done properly unless all 
the parties concerned are at their best, and after about seven hours 
few juries are quite fresh, and a great many judges and counsel are 
not. I doubt whether it is as a rule desirable that courts should sit 
before ten or after five, the hours fixed by statute for the London police 
courts. At all events arrangements ought to be made by which the 
judges of the superior courts will be enabled to do the whole of the work 
allotted to them without being obliged, as they often are at present, 
to ask for assistance from the bar. Of course, if a judge is disabled 
by illness or occupied in public business elsewhere, his place must 
be filled by a substitute ; but the necessity for this arises very rarely, 
whereas the system of employing the services of commissioners has 
for some years been continually on the increase. It may be doubted 
whether the public fully understands either the nature of this system, 
or the extent to which it is carried. The Commissions of Nisi Prius, 
Gaol Delivery, and Oyer and Terminer, under which the assizes are 
held, are addressed to a great number of persons. For instance, the 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer is addressed to the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, and other 
distinguished persons, who would be greatly surprised if they were 
asked to act under it. All the commissions, however, are addressed 
to the judges who are to go the circuit, and to all the Queen’s 
Counsel who practise upon it. The result is, that if the judges are 
unable to get through the work, they ask any Queen’s Counsel who 
happens to be disengaged to assist them. To this arrangement there 
was no particular objection so long as it was confined within narrow 
limits, but of late years it has been so frequently resorted to as to 
become an abuse, certainly on some of the circuits, and I believe 
more or less upon all of them. On the Midland Circuit and on the 
North-Eastern Circuit, commissioners have sat so long and so often 
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during the last five or six years, that it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that there have, as a rule, been three judges on the circuit, 
namely, two real judges and one or other of some six or seven Queen’s 
Counsel. I have myself sat for as much as ten or eleven days con- 
secutively at Leeds trying both prisoners and causes, and often, though 
not so long, at York, Lincoln, Derby, and Warwick. If this had not 
been done, the business could hardly have been got through at all. 

The objections to such a practice are obvious, and I think 
ought to be fatal to it. The mere fact that it makes the discharge 
of public business of the highest importance dependent upon chance 
services gratuitously rendered by professional men who happen at the 
moment to be disengaged, is sufficient to raise a strong presumption 
against it; but, in fact, it is open to much more serious objections. 
No man ought to fill the position of both advocate and judge at the 
same time and place. The following anecdote sets this in a stronger 
light than any discussion of the subject. Whilst a prisoner was being 
tried before a Commissioner, the Solicitor for the defence asked his 
Counsel to raise some frivolous objection. The Counsel refused on the 
ground that the Commissioner would overrule it. The Solicitor replied, 
‘Oh! he is all right. I have just given his clerk a brief.’ The possi- 
bility that such a thing should be said or even thought is to my mind 
an unanswerable objection to the whole system. It throws into the 
background all minor considerations. But surely it is difficult to 
reconcile with the dignity of the judicial office the spectacle of a man 
leaving the bench in order to plead, it may be, before one of the very 
counsel who have just been pleading before him, or even in order to 
engage in the rough encounters of the bar with men to whom he has 
just before been laying down the law as a judge. The good feeling 
and high tone of honour which prevail at the bar no doubt go far to 
neutralise the evils which might have been expected to be produced 
by such a system, but they do not and cannot alter its essential 
character. Of course no blame can attach either to the judges or to 
the counsel, who work the system by the only means available to them 
as matters stand; but its existence is not the less an evil which ought 
to be remedied, and I think it could be remedied by the means I have 
pointed out. 

Objections to the proposal of grouping assize towns, founded 
on the expenses of witnesses and the like, would of course have 
to be considered by persons conversant with the details, but one 
objection often made to it appears to me unfounded. It is that the 
local administration of justice in a way which appeals to some 
extent to the imagination, and which is surrounded by many striking 
associations, is in itself highly popular, and ought to be carefully 
preserved, and that the proposed arrangement would interfere with it. 
I feel as strongly as any one can, that a system for the administration 
of justice, which is at once the object of great interest and deep 
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respect, is in itself an invaluable possession, the dignity and impres- 
siveness of which ought on no account to be impaired; but the pro- 
posals would, if adopted, tend not to diminish, but greatly to increase, 
all that is really striking and impressive in our present system. An 
assize at which a considerable number of important criminal cases 
are tried out by a good judge is one of the most characteristic sights 
to be seen in England; and to be present at and take part in the 
proceedings, say, as a juryman, is a piece of education of the highest 
importance. The ceremonial with which the judges are attended is 
not, I think, at all beyond what the intrinsic importance of their 
functions justifies and indeed requires, but the present system is so 
arranged as occasionally to make it look rather absurd. I have been 
present at an assize where the judge, the sheriff, the grand jury, a 
full panel of common jurymen, and many other persons, were brought 
together to try one little boy for an offence for which he ought to 
have been tried at sessions, and which was sought to be proved by two 
witnesses, one a policeman. If the criminals of three or four counties 
were collected together at one central place, there would always be 
something for the grand and petty juries to do, and something for the 
public to see and hear; but the whole is turned into an idle pageant 
if the judge in his robes, the sheriff «in his uniform, the officers with 
their solemn proclamations and elaborate parchments, have nothing 
to do which deserves to be called business. 

If it is said that under the present system every part of the 
country witnesses the administration of justice twice a year, and that 
this could not be under the system proposed, the answer is, that if 
the counties were grouped for assize purposes, and if there were 
four assizes a year, every town so grouped might witness at least 
one really interesting assize in the year instead of two of less interest. 
Suppose, e.g., that Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester were 
grouped together. The assizes might be held at Nottingham in the 
winter, Lincoln in the spring, Leicester in the summer, and Derby in 
the autumn. On each occasion matters of interest and importance 
would be pretty sure to be tried. The grand and petty jurymen 
would be summoned less often than at present, though their work at 
each assize would be more important; the judges and the bar would 
have far less travelling, and their work would be more regular and 
steadier than it now is. 

One further observation arises on this part of the subject. No 
doubt an objection would be felt to extending the powers of the 
Courts of Quarter Session without doing something to improve them. 
This might be easily and cheaply brought about by allowing the 
justices to appoint, and perhaps in certain cases empowering the 
Home Secretary to require them to appoint, paid chairmen or 
assistant judges (to take the title of the paid Chairman of the Mid- 
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experience and standing at the bar would regard it as an honour to 
accept such a position at a very moderate salary. A Recordership 
worth 200/. a year is an object of ambition to many men who have 
had long experience and considerable success at the bar, and to 
preside over the county magistrates at county sessions would gene- 
rally be a more dignified and pleasant position than that of a Re- 
corder. A small addition to the salary of a county court judge 
would probably in most cases be sufficient to induce him to accept 
such an office. The adoption of the plan suggested would make some 
rearrangements necessary as to civil business. I cannot now enter 
upon this subject, but there would be no very serious difficulty. 
Two circuits a year are quite enough for the civil business which has 
to be done at most of the circuit towns, and the advantage of group- 
ing the towns would probably be even greater, whilst the difficulty 
would be less than in regard to criminal business. 

Whether this plan or some other is adopted, it is obvious that 
something must be done, for the existing system may be said to have 
broken down. Parliament last summer expressed so decided a feeling 
on the subject of having four circuits instead of three, that a fourth 
circuit had to be held, and was provided for by appointing three 
commissioners who tried the less important cases, whilst four judges 
went about from place to place trying all the cases of murder and 
some others. Probably this was as good an arrangement as could be 
made by way of a make-shift, but it cannot have been intended as 
a complete and permanent solution of the difficulty. The frequent 
repetition of such a proceeding would involve the establishment of 
an inferior order of judges, who, during part of the year, would be 
practising barristers and during other parts of the year judges of assize, 
holding their appointments on a strangely precarious tenure, as under 
the existing law they could be appointed only from circuit to circuit. 
I do not think such an arrangement would be found to be acceptable 
either to the profession or to the public, nor do I believe that it would 
be found in the long run to secure the sort of services which the public 
would expect and to which they are entitled. To say nothing of some 
minor inconveniences, the arrangement appears faulty in principle. 
If a man is to act habitually as a judge of assize, he surely ought to 
be put upon a footing at least as independent as that of the judge of 
a county court. The appointment should be permanent and suffi- 
ciently well paid to induce men at the head of the profession to give 
up their circuit business in order to accept it. I do not, however, 
think any arrangement good which leaves a man hovering between 
two scarcely consistent professions, and I think that it would be 
undesirable on every ground to establish judicial places which no 
man of marked ability would accept unless he hoped for promotion, 
and such hopes ought not to be excited. Hitherto the practice, with 
very rare exceptions, has been that a man who takes a seat on the bench, 
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whether as a judge of a superior court, a judge of a county court, or a 
police magistrate, has reached the end of his career. This is one of the 
causes of the absolute independence of judicial officers of all sorts. 
Is it wise to run the risk of breaking in upon this rule ? 

By the system which I suggest all these difficulties would be 
avoided. All offenders would be tried within three months of their 
committal. The common run of cases would be disposed of at the 
quarter sessions, presided over by men of the position and experience 
of Recorders, paid for their duties partly by real importance and dig- 
nity, partly by salaries, the aggregate amount of which would be very 
trifling. Reserved cases would be tried by the judges of the superior 
courts, who would have proper time for the purpose. They would 
thus be able to try criminal cases with all the circumstances of de- 
liberation and dignity which are associated with the administration 
of the law in this country. 

I now pass to the other subjects mentioned, namely, the practice 
of excluding the prisoner himself from all but a passive share in the 
proceedings, or, to use the common phrase, ‘ closing his mouth ;’ and 
the absence of any effective system of appeal in criminal cases, 
From time to time, at irregular and often considerable intervals, these 
topics attract attention in consequence of the incidents of some trial 
which takes hold of the public imagination. The Penge case caused 
each of them to be considerably discussed two or three months ago, 
just as the trial of Dr. Smethurst did in the autumn of 1859. Of 
the Penge case I will say nothing. On the general question I have 
something, though little to alter in what I have said on the subject 
on many occasions and in many forms, but particularly in a book 
which I published in 1863, entitled A General View of the Criminal 
Law of England. Varied experience, however, for the last fourteen 
years, has perhaps given me a better right to express an opinion than 
I had at that time, and I cannot suppose that any considerable number 
of the readers of the Nineteenth Century are acquainted with, or have 
the means of referring to, the work mentioned. 

The existing state of the law as to the interrogation of accused 
persons in this country is sufficiently well known. The only questions 
which, at any stage of the proceedings against him, can legally be 
asked of such a person are two. Before he is committed the magis- 
trate, in a form prescribed by statute, asks him Whether, having 
heard the evidence against him, he wishes to say anything? and 
cautions him that, if he does, what he says will be taken down and 
may be given in evidence at his trial. At the trial itself he is asked 
Whether he is guilty or not guilty? So far has scrupulosity about 
this matter gone, that some well-meaning persons have seriously pro- 
posed that this should be dispensed with, and that the prisoner should 
be asked only whether he wishes to be tried or prefers to plead guilty. 
He is not competent to give evidence, and if he is defended by 
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counsel he is not even allowed to make any statement in addition to 
his counsel’s speech. 

The objections to this state of the law are so obvious and so 
strong that it is hardly necessary to state them. If the object of a 
criminal trial is to ascertain the truth, why debar yourself by elaborate 
precautions from access to what in the nature of things must be of all 
sources of information the best informed? If the object of a criminal 
trial is not to ascertain the truth, what is its object ? The answer to 
this, as to all such questions, is that the question, What ought to 
exist ? can hardly be answered satisfactorily till we have answered the 
previous question—How did the existing state of things come into 
being ? When this question is answered, it becomes comparatively 
easy to deal with the other. 

Condensed to the highest degree, the history of English criminal 
trials is somewhat as follows. In the very earliest period of our history 
the minute and careful scrutiny of facts to which we are now accus- 
tomed was practically unknown. Such a proceeding, for instance, as 
the trial of Orton, would have been physically impossible in an age 
when there was no writing-paper, and when only a very few people 
could have used it if it had existed. It would indeed have been all 
but impossible to hold such a trial without the assistance of printing, 
and these physical difficulties would have been nothing in comparison 
with the intellectual difficulty of classifying vast masses of assertions 
according to their logical relation, and weighing their value in 
critical scales. Such operations become possible only when the nature 
and the value of scientific methods of investigating matters of fact 
have been made familiar to educated men by their use in natural 
philosophy, history, and criticism. Before and for some time after 
the Conquest our ancestors relied upon compurgations and ordeals. 
The accused was to bring so many people to swear to his innocence. 
If he could not, or if he was accused more than once, or if his com- 
purgators were suspected of perjury, he ‘ceased to be oath-worthy, 
and became ordeal-worthy.’ He had to be thrown into a pool of water. 
If he sank he was innocent (but I have some doubt whether he was 
not left to drown). If he floated he was hung, or at one time 
blinded and otherwise mutilated. By degrees these barbarous ex- 
pedients were supplanted by the inquest, which was qualified to some 
extent by the trial by battle. The essence of the inquest was that 
questions of guilt and innocence were decided on the sworn reports 
of what might be called ex officio witnesses. The verdicts of juries 
proceeded upon their personal knowledge, whether immediate or de- 
rived from hearsay, of the offences committed in their own neigh- 
bourhood. Such a mode of procedure was so rough that it probably 
never existed in its very crudest shape. Jurymen must always have 
to some extent examined others besides testifying themselves. By 
degrees they came to rely altogether upon the evidence, and ceased 
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to be in any sense witnesses. The change took place silently, but 
must have been complete by the fifteenth century. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century the ordinary form of a criminal trial was, with 
some few exceptions (the most important of which was the absence 
of counsel for the prisoner, supposing him to be accused of felony), very 
much what it is now. Sir Thomas Smith, who was Secretary of State 
to Queen Elizabeth, gives an account of the trials of the sixteenth 
century which, with some few alterations, would stand for a perfectly 
accurate account of a trial at the present day. 

One of these exceptions, however, bears upon this very point of 
interrogating the prisoner. The following short extract* is worth 
reading :— 


The judge . . . asketh first the party robbed if he knows the prisoner, and biddeth 
him look upon him. He saith ‘ Yea.’ The prisoner sometimes saith ‘Nay.’ The 
party pursuant giveth good signs, verbi gratia. ‘I know thee well enough. Thou 
robbedst me in such a place, thou beatedst me, thou tookest away my horse from 
me, and my purse. Thou hadst such a coat and such a man in thycompany.’ The 
thief will say ‘No,’ and so they stand awhile in altercation. 


The trials thus ran into the shape of altercations between the pro- 
secutor and the accused, and this must of necessity have involved 
a very effective cross-examination of the prisoner. That it did so in 
point of fact is proved by the earliest reports preserved to us of trials of 
importance. The first of these which goes into any detail is the trial 
of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton‘ for his supposed complicity in the rising 
of Wyatt in the reign of Queen Mary (April 17, 1554). The whole 
trial is a prolonged debate between Throckmorton, the counsel for the 
Crown, and the judges. The prisoner was closely pressed and questioned 
on every point of the case. Not only did he not complain of this or treat 
it as oppressive, but he begged as a favour that he might ‘ answer 
particularly to the matters objected against’ him because his memory 
was weakened by imprisonment. All through the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I., this practice seems to have prevailed. Perhaps 
the strongest illustration is afforded by the trial of Udall,’ a Puritan 
minister accused of being the author of Martin Marprelate. He 


3 Smith’s Commonwealth of England is one of the most striking books of the 
sixteenth century. It was written when the author was ambassador in France, in 
order to give the French civil lawyers a due notion of the merits of the common 
law as compared with their own procedure based upon Roman law. It is full of 
animation and vigour, and speaks up for the common law with a heartiness which 
is welcome in these days, when the revival of the study of Roman law on the one 
hand, and the discredit poured upon English law by Bentham and his followers on 
the other, have combined to obscure the extraordinary merits of our own system. 
The old-fashioned brags about the wisdom of the law of England no doubt required 
considerable discounting, but I believe it to be in substance the greatest repository 
of practical wisdom and strong common sense in the world, 

4 State Trials, i. 869. 

§ ibid. 1271. 
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obstinately refused to answer any questions before the Privy Council, 
denying their right to interrogate him; but when he was tried at 
Croydon Assizes he not only made no objection to being questioned, but 
asked, as Throckmorton did, that he might answer each point separately, 
lest, ‘my memory being overwhelmed with multitude of matter, I 
should forget to answer some points of importance.’ The trial then 
runs into a regular dispute between Udall, Daulton ® (the counsel for 
the prosecution), and the presiding judges. Up to the very end of the 
seventeenth century the practice continued, but in the course of the 
eighteenth century it appears to have been given up so far as the 
trial was concerned. In the preliminary proceedings the practice of 
examining the prisoner continued longer. It rested upon a distinct 
statutory foundation. The statute 1 and 2 Ph. and Ma., c. 13, s. 4, 
directed the magistrates to take the ‘examination ’ of persons accused 
of felony; and this was held to justify putting questions to them. 
The right existed down to the year 1848, though the practice had been 
disapproved of. The matter is at present regulated by the statute 
11 and 12 Vic., c. 42, s. 18. 

It is natural to ask what was the reason of so important a change, 
made (in the case of the final trial) silently and without the interven- 
tion of any statute or judicial decision. I believe that the change 
may be regarded as marking the final triumph of a feeling which 
played a very conspicuous part in our history, excessive jealousy of the 
procedure founded upon the version of the Roman law which prevailed 
all over the Continent, and which in this country was associated with 
arbitrary power in two of its most unpopular forms. 

The ancient Roman law deals in a very cursory manner with the 
subject of evidence; but that curious hybrid product which was known 
as Roman law in the Middle Ages was full of elaborate speculations * of 
the most unprofitable kind upon this subject. To this source are owing 
most of the rules as to plena probatio, semi-plena probatio, suppletory 
oaths, and other matter of the same sort which exercised such an injuri- 
ous influence over the laws of many continental countries. The effect 
of these speculations was as follows. A crime had to be proved by two 
eye-witnesses, but, if they were not to be had, circumstances of strong 
suspicion were held to justify the torture of the suspected person, and 
a confession so extorted was considered equivalent in connection with 
such circumstances to full proof. The continental civilians thus 
required a higher standard of proof than the English common lawyers, 
but in order to obtain it they resorted toa practice which the English 
people in general regarded with horror. Though not unfrequently 
practised in England at certain periods, torture was never legal 


* Was he the author of Dalton’s Justice ? 
7 Menochius and Mascardus are the best known authors on this particular subject. 
Dr. Wharton, the well-known American legal author, has a very interesting article on 
this subject in the Southern Law Review (published at St. Louis) for May 1877. 
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amongst us, and a good deal of rather tawdry boasting (proceeding in 
part on the odd assumption that excessive fear of physical pain is a 
conclusive proof of physical courage) is to be found in Fortescue and 
other old books. 

The English, however, disliked the procedure of the civilians, not 
only because it was connected with torture, but because it was con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical courts and the Star Chamber. In each of 
these the procedure was modelled upon that of the civil law; in each 
the accused was forced to answer specifically to whatever was alleged 
against him, not indeed by torture, but by what was known as the 
ex officio oath, which was required under pain of imprisonment of all 
defendants, and by which they were required to swear to make true 
answer to all demands made of them. In opposition to this claim, it 
was declared to be a maxim of the laws of God and of nature that no 
one ought to be forced to accuse himself, and I think it most probable 
that the practice of questioning prisoners died out by degrees under 
the influence of the popular hatred which had destroyed the courts of 
the procedure of which it had been the distinguishing feature. 
Though instances of it may be found as late as the year 1692, it 
was not nearly so common after the time of Charles I. as it was before, 
nor was it conducted at all in the same spirit. 

The discontinuance of the practice was in accordance with other 
parts of the English law. Many reasons, too long to be referred 
to here, have caused English criminal trials to assume by degrees the 
character of civil actions, in which the prosecutor is the plaintiff and 
the prisoner the defendant, and in which the nominal plaintiff—the 
Crown—s really altogether unconcerned. Till very lately the parties 
to an action were incompetent to testify, and as the rules of evidence 
are substantially the same in criminal as in civil cases, the rule that 
a party was not a competent witness easily passed into a practice 
which practically forbade the interrogation of the prisoner. It was 
during the eighteenth century that the rules of evidence assumed 
their present shape, and during the same period the practice of 
interrogating prisoners was finally abandoned. When in our own 
days parties were made competent witnesses in civil cases, it was 
expressly enacted that the new law should not extend to persons sub- 
jected to criminal accusations, or to their husbands or wives. 

Such is the history of the present law, told shortly. It shows 
that our present system was never established by any express or de- 
liberate act of legislation, either parliamentary or judicial; that it 
cannot even be said to be ancient; that it is probably due to a 
jealousy of despotic power, the exciting causes of which have now 
passed away ; and lastly that it is maintained after the rule of evidence 
which was regarded as its main justification has been deliberately 
altered on the ground that it was found by experience to be mis- 
chievous. ‘These considerations do away with any presumption in 
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favour of the rule which might be supposed to be raised by the fact 
of its existence, and show that the matter ought to be considered on 
its merits. 

When the subject is looked at from this point of view, it seems 
hardly to admit of dispute that prisoners ought to be questioned. The 
commonest experience shows that in the very nature of things this must 
be an advantage to an innocent and a disadvantage to a guilty person. 
An innocent man may often find it very difficult to give an explanation 
of the various circumstances which make against him, if he is left to 
find out for himself in what respects they are suspicious, and is 
obliged to throw his defence into the form of a connected statement. 
The very fact that he is innocent will often make it difficult fora 
person to understand the grounds on which he is supposed to be 
guilty, and will thus make it far more difficult than it would other- 
wise be for him to give explanations necessary to establish his 
innocence. 

Many years ago a party of men were tried three times over on 
separate charges arising out of the same facts. On their first trial 
they defended themselves faintly and in so confused a manner that no 
one could appreciate the point of the defence. At the second trial 
they brought it out rather better. At the third trial they fully 
understood the bearings of the facts, and defended themselves with so 
much vigour, that though all were convicted, the judge saw great 
reason to doubt the guilt of some of them ; and on further inquiry the 
innocence of some was proved, and they received a free pardon. I have 
little doubt that if they had been questioned at the trial, the men 
who were ultimately pardoned would have been acquitted in the first 
instance. It is indeed too clear to be insisted upon that whatever 
has a tendency to bring out the truth must be favourable to the 
innocent and unfavourable to the guilty ; and so plain is this that the 
only question which presents any real difficulty is as to the manner in 
which the interrogation of prisoners ought to be provided for. 

The proposal most commonly made is that prisoners should be 
rendered competent witnesses in criminal, as they already are in 
civil cases. There is an objection to this which has always appeared to 
me very weighty. It would be practically impossible to treat a prisoner 
as a witness for all purposes. It would be practically impossible to 
punish him for giving false evidence. If a prisoner were to be so 
punished, every one who was convicted of any crime which he denied 
would have to be re-tried for perjury in denying it. In other words 
every person who committed a crime would be put under a legal 
obligation to confess it under the penalty of being sent to penal 
servitude. Such a law could never be executed. It would shock a 
sentiment, none the less powerful for not being altogether rational, 
that even a guilty man has a sort of right to defend himself freely 
and fully. Moreover, it would be almost equally objectionable to allow 
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a prisoner to be dealt with as ordinary witnesses are dealt with in the 
matter of cross-examination to credit. A man is accused of a crime. 
He denies it, perhaps truly, upon his oath. Is the mere circumstance 
of his being subjected to one accusation to be made to involve the 
consequence that he is to be cross-examined upon every transaction of 
his past life, upon the chance of finding out something that might 
affect his credit ? To many English readers a French acte d’accusa- 
tion, giving a history of the whole life and conversation of the accused 
previous to the charge made against him, appears a revolting docu- 
ment. If every person accused of an offence were liable to be cross- 
examined as Mrs. Bravo, for instance, was cross-examined, the cross- 
examination would be worse than any acte @accusation. It would 
enable the prisoner’s bitter enemy to pry into every detail of the 
whole of his life. By such a change our courts of criminal justice 
would lose their humane and decorous appearance, and would be 
tainted with a cruelty utterly abhorrent to their whole character and 
to all their traditionary habits. If, on the other hand, no such cross- 
examination were permitted, and no risk of punishment were incurred 
by falsehood, the prisoner would not, in reality, be a witness. He 
would be exempted from one strong motive for telling the truth and 
from one of the most searching tests to which a witness's credit can 
be subjected. 

If it is said that these arguments imply that witnesses ought not 
to be cross-examined to their credit, the answer is, that a witness and 
a prisoner do not stand on the same footing. The worst that can 
happen to a witness is exposure. A prisoner on his trial has to dread 
not merely shame, but conviction, as a result of prejudice. You show 
that a man accused of theft is an habitual thief, nominally in order 
to discredit his assertion that he did not steal one particular thing, 
but the effect of the examination must of necessity be to make the 
jury convict him on account of his general bad character. To this 
it must be added that though cross-examination to credit is abso- 
lutely necessary to the due administration of justice, it is at present 
pushed, even as against witnesses, to a mischievous length. 

The truth is, that the fact that a man is placed on his trial, and 
is defending all that makes life worth having, perhaps even life itself, 
must of itself make his testimony, considered merely as testimony, sim- 
ply valueless. When a disinterested witness of good character swears 
that he has seen and heard certain things, he is, in the absence of 
special reasons, believed, because experience shows that such persons 
usually speak the truth as far as their memory and powers of obser- 
vation enable them to do so. But, in the presence of such an 
overwhelming interest as that of obtaining an acquittal, natural 
disinclination to falsehood goes for nothing. In weighing statements 
so made, its influence may be neglected, and belief in the matter stated 
ought to depend upon its inherent probability, the way in which it 
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fits into and explains matters stated by others, the inquiries it 
suggests, and other reasons of the same sort. These considerations 
seem to me to establish a broad distinction between the statements 
of an accused person and evidence properly so called; and I would 
mark the distinction by a corresponding difference as to the way in 
which they should be received. Let the ordinary witness testify, as 
at present, under every sanction whieh can be devised for the purpose 
of securing his veracity. Examine the accused not as a witness, but 
in order, if he is innocent, to give him an opportunity of proving his 
innocence by explaining matters apparently suspicious ; and in order, 
if he is guilty, to prove his guilt by showing that he is unable to 
give such explanations when he has every possible reason to do so, 
and when his attention is pointedly directed to the subject. 

I have little doubt myself that the few cases in which, under 
our present law, innocent people are convicted, are mostly to be 
accounted for either by wilful perjury—which, I think, is less un- 
common than many people believe—or else by an omission to give 
explanations the necessity for which is notsufficiently understood by the 
persons accused. None but those who constantly see it can appreciate 
the gross stupidity of prisoners, or the state of abject helplessness to 
which terror and the apparatus of courts of justice reduce them. 
Moreover, most of them are very poor. The class of solicitors who 
take up their cases is not a high one, and the instructions given to 
counsel (and the business of defending of prisoners is mostly in the 
hands either of young or of not very successful men) frequently consist 
of a copy of the depositions, endorsed with the name of the counsel 
and the amount of his fee. The solicitor in a common case often 
takes little trouble in the matter. The counsel never speaks to his 
client, but makes the best speech that occurs to him on the evidence; 
and the truth of the matter may never come out at all. If,as happens 
in a majority of cases, the prisoner is undefended, it is even worse. A 
man with a good case if he knew how to state it may be convicted 
merely because he is frightened, stupid, and called upon for the first 
time in his life to make a speech—a thing which frightens many an 
educated man almost out of his wits when he runs no greater risk 
than that of looking silly when his health is drunk. The following 
story, told me by one of our most distinguished judges, ought to be 
deeply pondered by those whom it concerns, for it may be a typical 
one :—A decent-looking labourer was tried years ago at the quarter 
sessions for stealing a pickaxe. The owner proved that the pickaxe 
was safe overnight, and lost in the morning. A pawnbroker or dealer 
of some kind proved that in the course of the following day the pick- 
axe was sold to him by the prisoner. The prisoner had no questions 
to ask, and made no defence. The jury were told that the rule of 
law is, that if a man is found in possession of stolen goods imme- 
diately after the theft, he must be taken to be the thief unless he 
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can account for his possession of the goods. They instantly convicted 
the prisoner, who was then in due course called upon to say why 
sentence should not be passed upon him. He inarticulately growled 
out something which on further inquiry appeared to be this: ‘ It’s 
very hard they should say I stole the axe when I bought it from that 
man standing there.’ The man referred to, on being called, admitted 
that he had sold the axe to the prisoner. The jury were allowed to 
recall their verdict, and the prisoner was acquitted. But one minute 
more of nervous bewilderment would have sent him to gaol and ruined 
his character for life. Two questions—‘*Did you sell that axe?’ 
‘ How did you get it ?’—would have cleared the matter up; but the 
man’s liberty was all but sacrificed to a prudish fear of interfering 
with it. In how many cases the sacrifice has been completed no one 
will ever know; but after much prosecuting and defending of pri- 
soners for all sorts of crimes in former years, and after trying a con- 
siderable number in later years, I have come to the conclusion that 
such cases do occur, though, one may hope, not often. 

Such being the ovject for which prisoners ought to be questioned, 
how ought it to be done? I think it is highly desirable that a first 
examination should be made before the committing magistrates. 
Such a step would make it practically almost impossible to devise 
fraudulent defences (false alibis for instance) between the trial and 
the prisoner’s committal. It would also, in many instances, prevent 
defences which an unassisted prisoner would never think of raising. 
In most instances a guilty man’s advisers make a far better defence 
for him than he would make for himself. They stand upon defects 
in the case for the Crown, instead of admitting the matter charged 
and attempting to explain it away, as he would in many cases be 
sure todo. The best advice which can possibly be given to a guilty 
man is to hold his tongue, or, as they say, ‘ reserve his defence,’ and 
this is just the reason why the magistrates ought to question him. 

At the trial I think the prisoner should, at the end of the case 
against him, be invited to say whatever he pleased, even though he 
might be defended by counsel. I would allow the counsel for the 
Crown to cross-examine him on his statement or if he kept silence, 
and I would also allow the judge and the jury to interpose at any 
time any questions they thought fit to ask. I would allow his own 
counsel to re-examine him. It admits of some doubt whether the 
whole of the examination ought not to be conducted by the judge 
and jury, to the exclusion of the counsel on each side. Something, 
at all events, may be said for adopting this plan in cases where a 
prisoner is not defended by counsel; but be this as it may, in one 
way or another I think the prisoner ought in every case to be called 
upon to tell his own story and to be questioned as to its truth, and 
that not in the character of an ordinary witness, but in order that 
the best and most natural of all conceivable tests may be applied for 
discovering whether he is innocent or guilty. 
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A strong and natural prejudice against such a proposal has been 
created by the impression which prevails that this practice has led 
to oppression in foreign countries, and particularly in France. [| 
think, though with the reserve which becomes every one in judging 
of foreign institutions with which he is imperfectly acquainted, that 
French criminal procedure would be regarded in this country as in- 
tolerable. In order, however, to understand the system, it must be 
considered as a whole. Trial by jury, and the principle of leaving the 
regulation of the procedure in the hands of the prosecutor and prisoner 
respectively, are the roots out of which the whole English system has 
grown. Trial by jury is in France grafted upon a system in which 
it is quite out of place. It is impossible to study either the Code 
d Instruction Criminelle or to hear, or read accounts of, the trials 
which take place under its provisions,® without seeing that the frame- 
work of the system is derived from the times before the Revolution, 
when evidence was collected by torture. You may force a man to 
confess either by squeezing his legs between wedges till he confesses, 
or by keeping him in solitary confinement for months together, 
worrying him by interrogatories held in secret and founded upon 
evidence taken also in secret behind his back. The principle of the 
two processes is precisely the same, namely, that it is the duty of the 
Government to take possession of suspected people, lock them up in 
gaol, and make their lives a burden to them, until they satisfy the 
authorities either that they are innocent, or that nothing more is to 
be got out of them in the way of admitting that they are guilty. A 
French Cour Wd Assise is a sort of open confessional, for the pro- 
ceedings of which preparations have been made by the proceedings 
of a confessional held in private, the priest (i.e. the juge Win- 
struction) being armed with the power of keeping his penitent in 
solitary confinement till he considers that he has got as near as he 
is likely to get to the bottom of the penitent’s heart. It is not 
the power of asking questions of prisoners, but the power of ex- 
torting answers to those questions, which makes the French system 
so oppressive. Much, too, must be allowed for the temperament 
of the people. The mobile, excitable, passionate nature of the French 
is not favourable to fair play as we understand it. Judges and 
public prosecutors get to look on accused persons as enemies to 
society to be crushed and hunted down. They do not seem to 
appreciate the immeasurable superiority of force which is on the side 
of society, or to feel that deep considerate pity which I think 
comes over most English people, and not a few English lawyers, how- 
ever fierce they may look, when they have before them a poor wretch 


* See several of such trials minutely described in my General View of the Criminal 
Law of England. M. Gaboriau’s novels, published long afterwards, seem to me, as 
indeed do many of Balzac’s, to give a much better account of French trials than any 
English novelist has ever succeeded in giving of English trials, 
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who, whatever his crimes may be, is fighting for his life—sometimes 
literally—against terrible odds. Judges or counsel who are harsh to 
prisoners, however vile, or cunning, or impudent, are as much in the 
wrong as a strong man who strikes a little child or a sick woman, 
and I think it may fairly be said that in this country as it is there 
is not much more reason to fear the one scandal than the other. I do 
not think there would be much, if any, real danger that any arrange- 
ment which might be made for questioning prisoners would seriously 
affect this noble characteristic of English courts of justice. If it 
did, the price would certainly be far too heavy to pay for any advantage 
which could be obtained by it. 

The last subject to which I wish to refer is that of appeal in 
criminal cases. The defects of the present system are so great that, 
as far as I am aware, no one either denies or even underrates them. 
It is enough to say, that whenever serious doubt is thrown on the 
propriety of a given conviction, the Secretary of State may be called 
upon, usually by popular clamour, to overrule the verdict of a jury by 
his own private opinion, formed on grounds which are never made 
public, and on evidence given under no sanction, after which he has 
to advise Her Majesty to grant a free pardon for guilt on the ground 
that the guilty man is innocent. 

The only serious question arising upon this state of things is: What 
is the most appropriate remedy ? The choice lies between two courses. 
Either a person convicted of crime ought to be allowed to move for a 
new trial, as may be done by the unsuccessful party in a civil action, 
or some sort of Court of Appeal upon the facts must be instituted. In 
the work already referred to I gave at considerable length my reasons 
for thinking that the latter would be the better course of the two. 
Further experience and reflection have led me to change that opinion. 
The principal reason which formerly led me to prefer a Court of 
Appeal was that the most important class of criminal cases in which new 
trials are desirable are cases in which new trials would not be granted 
if the matter were civil. Dr. Smethurst’s case afforded a striking 
illustration of this. He was tried and convicted in 1859 for poisoning 
Isabella Bankes, his mistress, and after the trial there was reason to 
believe that the importance of certain medical questions which were 
referred to on the trial had not, at that time, been sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Any one who will study that case will, I think, agree with 
me in saying that the proper course would have been a new trial. 
As it was, Smethurst was pardoned because Sir Benjamin Brodie 
reported to Sir George Lewis his opinion that ‘ there was not absolute 
and complete evidence of’ Smethurst’s ‘ guilt.’ If the proceeding had 
been a civil one, if Smethurst had been sued for damages for causing 
Miss Bankes’s death, and if a verdict with ruinous damages had been 
given against him, I do not think he would have entitled himself to 
a new trial merely by showing that the evidence in his favour might 
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have been stronger than it was, and that if he had then seen all the 
bearings of the question, he would have shaped his case differently. 
The answer in such a case would have been: ‘ You must go further 
than that ; you must either show that, under the circumstances in which 
you then stood, you could produce no more evidence than you did, or 
else you must take the consequences of your own neglect.’ This, 
though satisfactory as between party and party, would not and 
ought not to satisfy the public in the administration of criminal 
justice. It would be practically impossible to carry out a sentence of 
death or penal servitude whilst there was a serious doubt as to its 
justice, because the convict or his advisers had not understood their 
case, and so had failed to present it properly to the court. 

From this consideration I formerly drew the inference that the 
proper remedy in cases like Smethurst’s, where the parties had failed 
to bring the matter forward in a satisfactory way, was not a motion 
for a new trial, but the institution of a public inquiry before the 
Home Secretary and some selected judges. I am now disposed to 
think that the difficulty I have pointed out might be met by enabling 
the court to grant new trials in criminal cases on somewhat different 
terms from those on which they would be granted in a civil case. On 
all other grounds it seems to me that power to grant new trials would 
be better than the institution of a system of appeals properly so called. 
Not to insist on other reasons for this opinion, I would observe 
that trial by jury is the standing method of trial established in 
this country, and that it is more in accordance with all our habits to 
let the final decision of all questions of fact rest with a jury than to 
send them before a small number of specially selected judges. The 
principal objection which I have met with to this proposal is that it 
would cause a great increase in the business of the courts, as every 
one who was convicted would move for a new trial. To this it may 
be replied that a motion for a new trial would never be made when 
counsel advised, as they generally would, that there was no possible 
chance of success. If groundless applications were made, the courts 
would refuse them in a very summary fashion. The suggestion that 
the jury might, if they had so pleased, have found a different verdict 
from the one which they actually did find, would never be regarded 
as a reason for granting a new trial. If it were thought desirable to 
take security against possible abuses of the system, the permission of 
the Attorney-General, or that of the judge who tried the case, to 
make the motion, might, if necessary, be made a condition precedent 
to it. If, however, it is true that, in any considerable number of 
cases, there are substantial grounds for new trials, which, under the 
present law, cannot even be discussed, it follows that the present law 
involves a cruel and flagrant denial of justice; and if it is said that 
the courts have no time to do justice, the answer is that more judges 
ought to be appointed. 
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I may observe, in support of the opinion given above, that in India, 
appeals, both on the facts and on the law, are admitted in all criminal 
cases whatever in which any heavier sentence than a fine of 50 rupees, 
or an imprisonment of one month, is inflicted. Every capital 
sentence is referred to a superior court for confirmation before it is 
carried out, and means are taken to enable every convicted person to 
appeal, with hardly any trouble or expense. I have not the statistics 
at hand, but it is my impression that in a large majority of cases there 
is no appeal at all, for the simple reason that the convicts are well 


aware that they are and have been proved to be guilty, and that an 
appeal would be of no use. I have little doubt that the same would 


be the case in this country. 

There are many other points in which our system of criminal 
procedure appears to me to admit of great improvement, but they are 
for the most part of too technical a character to be discussed in these 
pages. If the alterations which I have suggested were made, we should 
have a system freed, I think, from all glaring defects, compact, and 
in which no time would be wasted. Whether it could be administered 
by the existing staff of judges is a question on which I offer no 


opinion. 


JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
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NONCONFORMISTS AND THE CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 


Mr. J. G. Rogers has set forth the Nonconformist view of the recent 
Church Congress in an article in the November number of this review, 
to which as a Churchman I claim the privilege of reply. 

In the first place Mr. Rogers complains of the general tone of the 
Congress, ‘ that the clerical spirit was in the ascendant, was in fact so 
absolutely predominant as to be insolent and defiant, contemptuous 
of all moderate counsels, and impatient of the slightest tolerance to 
Nonconformists.’ That, in a meeting composed almost entirely of 
Churchmen and largely of the clergy, the clerical spirit should have 
been in the ascendant is perhaps not very surprising; but that 
Nonconformists should regard it as having been ‘ insolent, defiant, 
and contemptuous,’ can only be taken as a measure of their demands— 
demands for equality, based upon the famous principle that one 
man is as good as another, and better too. 

The ‘ clerical spirit,’ however, reveals to Mr. Rogers the internal 
condition of the Church as represented in the Congress, as well as its 
external attitude towards Dissenters. The archbishop, he says, was 
clearly not sufficiently clerical for the Congress. He was indirectly 
rebuked by it for his share in the Public Worship Regulation Act, his 
views on the Athanasian Creed, and his support of Lord Harrowby’s re- 
solution. He has looked on the world from other windows than those 
of a country parsonage or a cathedral close, and has learned better to 
understand the demands which the Zeitgeist makes on a National 
Church. How far these remarks may be just as an estimate of the 
archbishop’s position I will not pretend to say. The sympathies of 
the writer are with him, but he makes it a charge against Churchmen 
in general that they are less willing to follow the leading of the Zeit- 
geist. Perhaps so, for we have not received 70 mveipa Tod Koopov. 
The surprising thing is that Mr. Rogers, writing as a religious man, 
should think that a Church, even though it be national, ought to be 
regulated by the ‘spirit of the time,’ copia rod aidvos tovrov. 
Surely he has repeated ‘The Church is a department of the State,’ 
till at last he has forgotten that at least it is not that only—that the 
Church, whether it be a State Church or not, if it be a Church at all, 
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is the Church of Christ, and as such cannot surrender its creeds, or its 
discipline, or its services, at the bidding of the Zeztgeist. 

But to come to the way in which questions affecting Noncon- 
formists were treated by the Congress. Mr. Rogers is especially angry 
at suggestions (such as were put forth by some of the speakers at the 
Conference) that Dissenters might in process of time be reabsorbed 
into the Church. He even, by a curious process of logic, appears to 
regard the expression of such a hope as an uncharitable attack upon 
Nonconformists. He seems to think that because such a result is 
hopeless to him, those who desire it are simply seeking to destroy. 
He appears unable to grasp the idea that, could such a consummation 
be brought about, Churchmen and Dissenters united in one body 
would be far stronger against unbelief and evil practice than they 
can be while separated. But the reason given for thinking such a 
result to be hopeless is perhaps the most curious thing in the paper. 
It is ‘because there are tribes and languages in the intellectual as 
well as the physical world, who need to hear, every one in his own 
tongue, the wonderful works of God,’ and so he sees in the multipli- 
city of sects a continuance of the miracle of Pentecost. It is well 
said that extremes meet, but who would have expected a Nonconfor- 
mist minister to be the man to bring forward a new mystical inter- 
pretation like this, to the neglect of the many plain passages of 
Scripture which speak of the unity of the Church ? 

Dissenters, however, will not have comprehension, and prefer to 
remain apart and nourish their grievances. We rejoice that we have 
at last an opportunity of discovering what these are. Mr. Rogers 
assures us that the candid and intelligent portion of the laity are alive 
to the grievances under which Dissenters suffer, and would fain have 
them removed. So we may find out by inquiring of the candid and 
intelligent layman. Mr. Rogers does not enlighten us himself as to 
any grievance except the burials question. Of course he makes out 
his grievance here in the usual way, by assuming that the church- 
yards belong not to the Church, but to the nation. His argument 
would apply just as well to the admission of Dissenting ministers into 
our pulpits as to their admission into our churchyards. In fact 
nothing would lay this ‘ grievance,’ as represented by Mr. Rogers, but 
the handing over of churches and churchyards, and all the property of 
the Establishment, either to be used in common by all sects (which 
would be manifestly impossible in practice), or to be divided among 
them in proportion to their numbers. But while virtually demanding 
this, he says not one word as to any intention on the part of Non- 
conformists to throw their chapels and property into the common 
stock. Yet this would manifestly be the only fair arrangement on 
the national property theory; for the property of Nonconformist 
religious bodies was acquired in exactly the same way as the property 
of the Church, by benefactions doubtless in a certain sense intended 
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for the public good. If the one is national, so in exactly the same 
sense is the other. If all were brought into a common stock and 
divided according to numbers, there might be some pretence of fairness 
in the proceeding. But this is not what Nonconformists demand. 
They wish to share what is ours, and to retain exclusively for them- 
selves what is theirs. 

On the details of the burials question Mr. Rogers has some 
remarks which are worth attention. His account of the origin of 
the controversy is remarkable. He says Churchmen have chosen 
the burial-ground as the field on which to fight the battle of the 
Establishment. This is certainly a surprising statement, and one 
wonders how it is to be justified; but the explanation is almost 
equally curious. It is, because they would not exercise such Christian 
courtesy towards Dissenting ministers as to allow them to officiate at 
the graves of their friends. Because Churchmen would not at once 
surrender what was demanded of them, they are accused of provoking 
the contest. Really this is almost as if a highwayman should say 
that his victim had provoked the contest because he would not 
exercise such Christian courtesy as to hand over his purse at the first 
polite demand. 

However, the Nonconformists are confident not only in the justice 
of their case, but in the easiness of their victory. The defence of 
the churchyards, says Mr. Rogers, is peculiarly difficult, for the 
injustice of the system which has appropriated the estate of the 
nation to the exclusive benefit of a section is nowhere more apparent. 
The attack is easy, for its assailants are close to their supports in 
public opinion and sympathy. So far, by the assumption already 
noticed, that the possessions of the Church are national property in a 
peculiar sense, Mr. Rogers seems to carry all before him; but when 
he comes to the really practical question, what would be the result 
of throwing open the churchyards, he is not so successful.’ He is 
constrained to allow that you cannot draw the line at orthodox Dis- 
senters. You must admit the infidel and the atheist. This would 
be a scandal to Nonconformists as well as to Churchmen, and he 
makes a feeble attempt to diminish that scandal by showing that the 
present system involves a scandal also. It isa very sad thing, he 
says, that words of unbelief should be heard in a churchyard, but the 
real cause of sorrow is that there should be unbelievers to be laid 
there. Under present arrangements, the atheist (if he be not un- 
baptised or excommunicate) must be buried by the clergyman with 
the service of the Church. Whether this be not a greater desecration 
than the permission to one who shared his unbelief to set forth what 
consolation he is able to find in his negations and doubts for the sorrow 
of the bereaved, unprejudiced minds may be left to judge. In the 
one case it is the clergyman, in the other it is only the grave, that is 
desecrated. Mr. Rogers has here touched the real difficulty, though 
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he has contributed little to its solution, for, apart from all question 
of greater or less desecration, it can never be satisfactory to replace 
one scandal by another. It is not because the injustice of our tenure 
of the churchyards is manifest—it is not because our assailants are 
close to their supports—that this question is so difficult. It is because 
Churchmen have a grievance as well as Dissenters, and some of them 
are ready to yield to their assailants in hopes of getting rid of their 
own difficulty at the same time. Our grievance, in fact, is a much 
more substantial one than that of the Dissenters. It is that we are 
bound by regulations intended for a time when discipline was a 
reality, and quite satisfactory in such a case, but which will not 
work now without producing, at any rate occasionally, difficulties 
and scandals. These regulations, however unfitted they may be for 
present circumstances, we are not able to alter, because the legislative 
power of the Church is so much hampered by the State. This is a 
real grievance. 

But, it may be asked, if Churchmen and Dissenters both believe 
that they have ground for complaint, cannot some change in the 
present system be suggested which would be satisfactory to each, 
and which might be carried by their united forces? There is one 
change, and that a very simple one, which ought to satisfy both 
parties; but whether it really would do so or not it is impossible to 
say beforehand. The change proposed is this :—Without making any 
alteration in the matter of the present service, to make a slight 
change in its arrangement, by directing that only the Lord’s Prayer, 
with the preceding versicles, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon us, &c. (removed 
from their present position), and the final grace, should be said at the 
grave, all the other parts of the service being said in the church. 
The Alternative Burial Office (after making the required changes 
in the rubrics) would then stand thus :— 


FOR 


THE DEAD. 


ORDER 
OF 


THE 


BURIAL 





THE 





| Here ts to be noted that this whole Office ensuing ts not to be used for any that die 
unbaptized, or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands upon themselves, but in 
the case of such persons the Minister shall meet the Corpse at the entrance of the 
Churchyard, and, going before it to the grave, shall there say only that portion of 
the service here appointed to be said at the grave. 

| And in case notice shall have been given to the Minister that the former part of 
this service, or some other service instead thereof, has already been said over the 
Body elsewhere, or that the friends of the deceased person do not desire the use of 
the former part of this service, then he shall meet the Corpse at the entrance of 
the Churchyard, and, going before it to the grave, shall say only that portion of 
the service appointed to be said at the grave. 

4] In all other cases the Priest and Clerks meeting the Corpse at the entrance of the 
Churchyard, and going before it into the Church, shall say or sing, 


I am the resurrection, &e. 
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{| After they are come into the Church, shall be read one or both of these Fsalms 


Sollowing. 
Dizi, custodiam. Ps. xxxix. 


I said, I will take heed. 
Domine, refugium. Ps. xe. 
Lord, thou hast been our refuge. 


Glory be to the Father, ce. 
As it was in the beginning, &c. 


Then shall follow the Lesson taken out of the fifteenth Chapter of the former 
Epistle of Saint Paul to the Corinthians. 


1 Cor. xv. 20. 
Now is Christ risen, &c. 
Then the Priest shall say, or the Priest and Clerks shall sing, 
Man that is born of a woman, Xe. 


Then, while earth shail be cast upon the Body by some standing by, the Priest shall 


say, 
Forasmuch as it hath pleased, &c. 


| Then shall be said or sung, 
I heard a voice from heaven, Xe. 


Then shall the Pricst say, 

Let us pray. 
Almighty God, &ce. 

The Collect. 
O Merciful God, Xe. 


When they come to the grave, the Priest shail say, 


Lord, have mercy upon us, 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 


Our Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in earth, As it isin heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, As we forgive them that trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation; But deliver us from evil: For thine is the kingdom, 
The power, and the glory, For ever and ever. Amen.! 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 


The effect of this slight alteration would be that many Church- 
men would avail themselves of the permission to have the former 
part of the service said elsewhere, especially when the deceased 
person had been in the habit of attending a church to which no burial- 
ground was attached. This would also meet the difficulty which 
sometimes arises with regard to mortuary celebrations, which, though 


1 I have suggested the addition of the Doxology here, as other expressions of 
praise would be removed from the graveside. Churchmen will perceive that the 
use here proposed to be made of the Lord’s Prayer in the more public part of the 
service at the grave corresponds to its use elsewhere in our offices, ¢.g. in the 
Communion and Baptismal Services, as essentially the people’s prayer and thanks- 
giving. 
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ardently desired by the friends of the deceased, may be refused by the 
clergyman of the church where the funeral takes place. Under the 
proposed plan the friends would have the resource of having the main 
part of the service said in some other church where their wish would 
be complied with. For this and other reasons there can be no doubt 
that many Churchmen would avail themselves of the privilege of 
dividing the service; and Nonconformists coul then do the same 
thing without rendering themselves in any way singular, and without 
any appearance of allowing a slight to be put upon their dead, or 
suffering their funerals to be conducted with maimed and imperfect 
rites. The Nonconformist dead could be carried to his own chapel, 
where the funeral could be conducted with whatever service was most 
agreeable to the feelings of his friends, and the body afterwards 
carried to the churchyard to be laid in the grave; and this being 
exactly the same as would be done in the case of a large number of 
Churchmen, the Dissenter would not even have a sentimental 
grievance to allege. The same arrangement would also meet the 
ease of unbaptised children, which is now sometimes so painful. A 
child dies unbaptised, and the clergyman is unable to say any service 
over it. The natural grief of the parents is increased; they say that 
their child is buried like a dog. Under the proposed arrangement 
they would have no cause for complaint. There could be no objec- 
tion to reading the Lord’s Prayer over the grave of an unbaptised 
child. The funeral, therefore, would not outwardly differ from others ; 
and the clergyman or Dissenting minister, as the case might be, 
would have the opportunity of using beforehand in private any 
service of consolation that might seem suited to the case. Again, 
the same arrangement would practically meet the case of the atheist 
or reprobate, for it would not be difficult to persuade the friends of 
such persons to forego the former part of the service as unsuitable, 
when, the more public part at the grave remaining unaltered, no 
visible disrespect would be offered to their dead. And even if they 
could not be persuaded to give the requisite notice to the clergyman, 
scandal would be avoided ; for the only ground on which they could 
refuse to do so under the contemplated circumstances would be the 
contention that their friend’s character had been misjudged, or that 
they counted on the possibility of a death-bed repentance; and how- 
ever doubtful that might seem to others, there could be no scandal in 
using the service of the Church on the supposition of such a repent- 
tance, if there were any ground for charitably believing it possible. 
Lastly, in our climate the shortening of the service at the grave 
would often be a clear advantage to the health of the living; and it 
would always be a welcome relief to cemetery chaplains. 


ALFRED K. CHERRILL. 


Vou. II.—No. 10. 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM, 


IV. TuHrovuGH THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN. 


We sailed from Ensenada on the 27th of September, and on the 
following day, at 3 p.m., being in latitude 37° 13’ S., and longitude 
55° 31’ W., we saw a barque standing towards us under a press of 
sail, with the British ensign reversed. On reference to the signal- 
book the signal exhibited was made out to be, ‘ Iam on fire.’ The vessel 
proved to be the ‘Monkshaven,’ bound from Swansea to Valparaiso, 
with a cargo of coal for smelting purposes, sixty-eight days out. The 
cargo had been on fire already six days; and the crew were encamped 
on the quarter-deck, under very imperfect shelter, the sea breaking 
over them in rough weather. 

The master told me that he had not closed his eyes since the first 
discovery of the fire. He now seemed quite worn out, and wished 
for an independent opinion as to the practicability of continuing his 
voyage. With my friend Commander Brown, R.N., I accordingly 
proceeded to examine the condition of the ship, which was a smart 
and well-built composite barque. The forecastle and the master’s 
cabin were filled with dense gaseous vapour, rendering it impossible 
to remain below. 

Having completed our inspection of the cabins, the hatches were 
removed, and the smoke, which had previously been escaping at 
every crevice, burst forth in dense volumes. The heat was such, 
that it was impossible to descend into the hold, and it was evident 
that there was no chance of saving the skip unless she could make a 
port within a very short period. The wind was now in the west, 
blowing fresh, Monte Video was the nearest place of refuge, more 
than 100 miles away, in the wind’s eye. With our small auxiliary 
power, it would have been useless to attempt to tow the ship. The 
only thing, therefore, that I could do was to offer to receive the crew 
on board the ‘ Sunbeam.’ 

After further deliberation, the master of the ‘ Monkshaven ’ 
decided on abandoning his vessel. He did so with much hesitation ; 
but I saw no alternative that could be adopted, without imminent 
peril to the lives of the crew. Had the ‘ Monkshaven’ been pro- 
vided with powerful boats, well equipped with sails, and able to keep 
the sea for days or weeks in case of need, the conditions would have 
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been different. In that case, I should have recommended an effort 
to be made to pursue the voyage to Monte Video; for if the fire had 
gained too great a hold, it would always have been possible to take 


to the boats. In the ‘Sunbeam’ we possess two boats, in which we 


could easily have kept afloat in any weather we have as yet expe- 
rienced since we left Torbay. 

At half-past 5 p.m. the fourteen hands composing the crew of 
the ‘ Monkshaven’ were assembled on the deck of my little vessel. 
Joy beamed brightly from their countenances; and the relief uni- 
versally experienced was a sight which could not but gladden the 
hearts of those who had had the happy opportunity of coming to the 


rescue, 

At sunset it became calm. At 7.30 P.M. we were once more under 
steam. Ere this short interval, however, had elapsed, flames were 
bursting forth from the fore-hatch of the derelict vessel. Her bows 
were completely concealed, and the rigging, as high up as the topsail- 
yard, was enveloped in smoke. It was a melancholy sight to see this 
handsome craft, only two hours ago as trim and taut, to the external 
eye, as ever, gradually consumed by smouldering and inaccessible 
fires, deep down in the hold. Of all the manifold dangers of the 


sea, a fire on board ship is the most terrible. 

After a seven days’ passage, with the crew of the ‘ Monkshaven’ 
on board, we arrived at noon on the 5th of October off Cape Virgins. 
Having passed the cape, we had fairly entered the Straits of Magellan, 
and I shall now endeavour to describe briefly the physical geography 
and navigation of these waters. The following observations are tran- 
scribed from the Sailing Directions published by the Admiralty :— 


The eastern entrance of Magellan Strait lies between Cape Virgins, on the north, 
and Cape Espiritu Santo, on the south, in the parallels of 52° 20’ and 52° 40’S., and 
the meridians of 68° 21’ and 68° 35’ W. of Greenwich ; whilst Cape Pillar, at the 
western entrance, is in latitude 52° 43’ 8. and longitude 74° 43’ W. The distance 
therefore, in a straight line, from Cape Virgins to Cape Pillar does not exceed 240 
miles; but the projection of Brunswick Peninsula adds more than 80 miles to the 
distance by water, obliging a ship to steer to the south-west and southward until 
Cape Froward is rounded, and then to the west and north-west. 

In passing through the strait, an entire change in the features of the country, 
and probably in the weather, will be experienced in its various parts. From Cape 
Virgins to Cape Negro the land is low and covered with grass, but not a tree is 
visible. Throughout this portion, extending 130 miles, the depth of water rarely 
exceeds 30 or 40 fathoms. There are many banks and shoals; the tides are very 
rapid, with a rise and fall ranging from 15 to 42 feet ; and anchorage may be found 
almost everywhere, except in the Narrows. 

At Cape Negro, mountainous and wooded country commences, and continues, 
without even partial intermission, in all the Western part of the strait, and alse 
northward as far as Chiloe Island. In this part the shores are steep, the water 
deep, and but little tide exists; the only difficulty in the navigation being that of 
obtaining suitable anchorage, at convenient distances, for the large steam-vessels 
which now pass through, and whose advent was not contemplated when the origi- 
nal surveys were made, in H.M.’s ships ‘Adventure’ and ‘ Beagle,’ in 1826-382. 
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In two places the strait contracts to a width of five or six miles, forming the two 
Narrows, of which the eastern is called De la Esperanza, and the second that of 
San Simon. 
The Strait of Magellaens was discovered by the famous voyager, 
after whom it was naimed,in 1520. It is stated by the Rev. W. 
Ellis, in his Polynesian Researches, that the Pacific, the largest 
ocean in the world, extending over more than one-third of the surface 
of our globe, was discovered in the year 1513 by Vasco Nuez del 
Balboa, governor of Santa Maria, in the Isthmus of Darien. 

Seven years later, Magellan, despatched by the Spaniards to 
ascertain the position of the Molucca Islands, passed through the 
straits that bear his name, and was thus the first European navigator 
who had sailed on the South Seas. Pursuing his voyage, he dis- 
covered the Ladrone Islands and the Philippines, where he was killed 
by the natives. His ship, however, returned to Spain, having 
performed the first complete voyage of circumnavigation round the 
world. 

The surveys now in use were originally made by the Spaniards. 
Cordova explored these channels at the end of the last century. His 
work was followed up and very materially advanced by the English 
surveyors, King, Fitzroy, Stokes, Skyring, and, in our own day, by 
Captain Mayne. 

The immense responsibility of the task undertaken by the survey- 
ing officers cannot be exaggerated. The navigator is obliged to 
repose unlimited confidence in their work. He has no opportunity 
of testing its accuracy; and if any mistakes are made, if any dangers 
remain undetected, the most disastrous consequences must ensue. 
The labour bestowed by our officers on the many hundreds of miles of 
close navigation, through the land-locked channels of Tierra del 
Fuego, and the intricate archipelago of islands, off the south-western 
shores of the South American continent, will never be fully appre- 
ciated by the British public, for the simple reason that the results 
cannot be brought under the cognisance of any observers save the 
comparatively few who may happen to navigate these waters. 

I have said that we passed Cape Virgins at noon on the 5th of 
October. The weather being clear, we directed our attention dili- 
gently to the task of identifying all the more or less distant land- 
marks on the mainland to the north. The coast of Tierra del Fuego 
is low, and not visible from the deck in the fairway from Cape 
Virgins to the First Narrows. 

We had only just finished our reconnaissance of the coast when 
we saw the smoke of a large steamer, steering to the eastward. 
Presuming that this must be a homeward-bound vessel of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company’s fleet, we determined to transfer to her, 
if possible, the crew of the *‘Monkshaven.’ We therefore hoisted 
the signal, ‘ Wish to communicate,’ and stood across the bows of the 
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approaching vessel, which proved to be the ‘ Illimani.’ She stopped 
as we were seen approaching in the gig, and we were most courteously 
received by her captain. He consented to take our refugees to 
England, presented us with his latest newspapers, supplied us with 
fresh beef and vegetables, and gave us some useful advice as to the 
navigation of the straits. All this was accomplished in less than an 
hour; after which we stood in to Possession Bay, where we anchored 
at about 8 p.m., while the ‘ Illimani’ proceeded at full speed on her 
voyage to Liverpool. 

It was gratifying to observe the sincere reluctance with which the 
crew of the ‘Monkshaven’ bade adieu to the ‘Sunbeam.’ The 
mate, an intelligent Norwegian, gave the most practical evidences of 
the sincerity of his attachment to his new ship and messmates by 
applying for a berth before the mast. He told me that he had made 
eighteen voyages from Swansea, round the Horn, to the west coast of 
South America ; that he had once been hove-to eleven days in that 
stormy region; but that he preferred the voyage, with all its draw- 
backs, to the China or East India trade, because of its superior 
healthiness. 


October 6th.—After a quiet night at anchor, we weighed at 6 A.M., 
and proceeded under steam in the direction of Sandy Point. Our 
anchorage was named after the Japanese ironclad, the ‘ Stonewall,’ 
which, in her passage through the straits, lay there for eight days, 
and received on board 100 tons of coal, from a barque alongside. 

The pilotage to the First Narrows, from the eastward, presents 
some difficulties. On each side there are shoals, with deep water 
close to the banks. For this reason, soundings will not enable the 
navigator to determine his position so accurately as in parts of the 
sea where the variations of depth are more gradual. It is ac- 
cordingly necessary to take bearings of the various headlands and 
landmarks, in addition to the use of the lead. When these bearings 
cannot be obtained, the rapidity of the tides, running at from three 
to six knots an hour, causes serious embarrassment. In thick weather, 
therefore, it would have been imprudent to quit the Stonewall 
anchorage. 

It was misty and rainy when we weighed anchor, but we made 
the buoy on the Narrows Bank without difficulty. Having steamed 
three miles farther, we stopped for a few minutes, took soundings 
and bearings of the beacon on Direction Hills and of the summit 
of Mount Aymond, and, having established accurately our position, 
steered for the northern shore of the First Narrows. In about half 
an hour we could distinguish Cape Orange, on the starboard beam, 
and Cape Delgada, on the port bow. ‘The weather then cleared up, 
and we steamed through the First Narrows, in the brightest sunshine, 
and with a flood tide, at the rate of fourteen knots over the ground. 
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After passing through the first narrow channel, some fifteen miles 
in length, the navigator emerges into a broad strait fifteen miles in 
width. To the south the land is low; on the north the Gregory 
Range, the home of the guanaco and the ostrich, is the most prominent 
feature. This chain of hills terminates abruptly towards the west, in 
a steep slope, called the Gregory Shoulder, which is often visible 
through the mist when other objects cannot be seen. Here I may 
remark that, though the Chilian Government has of late made an 
effort to facilitate the navigation of the straits, by laying down buoys 
on the most dangerous shoals, and by erecting beacons on the more 
prominent headlands, there still remains much to be done. Were the 
Chilians to take this work systematically in hand, they would be 
amply rewarded by the growing importance of Sandy Point as a coal- 
ing station, and by other advantages which are sure to follow upon 
the increase in the traffic passing through the straits. 

As a hint to my brother yachtsmen, I may mention that, before 
undertaking any complicated navigation for the first time, it is my 
practice to note down on the chart in pencil an abstract of the de- 
scription, given in the Sailing Directory, of the principal landmarks, 
together with any other information which it may be specially im- 
portant to keep in mind. 

The Second Narrows are seventeen miles long, and from four to 
six miles broad. We swept through them triumphantly, and then 
steered for the Queen Channel. On our starboard side we passed 
Elizabeth Island, so named by Sir Francis Drake. It is covered at 
this season with swans and geese, the birds retiring here during the 
period of breeding, to escape the numerous foxes on the mainland. 
On our port side we passed Santa Magdalena, an island a mile long 
by half a mile broad. It isa favourite haunt of cormorants, penguins, 
and sea-lions; and the birds could to-day be seen in multitudes, 
covering the rocks. Steering a S. 3 E. course for fifteen miles from 
Elizabeth Island, we skirted the shores of Patagonia, which at this 
point become hilly and thickly wooded. Ina short time the lofty 
spars of the men-of-war at anchor off Sandy Point came into view; and 
we brought up in the roadstead at 3 p.m., during a heavy shower of 
rain. 

We had steamed ninety-five miles in nine hours, from Possession 
Bay, and, during that short space of time, had traversed a compli- 
cated navigation, delineated on two large charts, every detail of which 
must be mastered to insure safety, and a concise description of which 
fills thirty pages of the Admiralty Directory. It will be obvious from 
these statistical data, that the amount of knowledge required, in 
order to take a ship from Cape Possession to Sandy Point, represents 
several hours of preliminary study; and that the practical application 
of that knowledge, when acquired, represents a serious day’s work to 
any navigator. 
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Sandy Point has been occupied for several years by the Chilians 
as a penal settlement. There are now fifty convicts undergoing 
sentence, and a guard of one hundred soldiers. The Government of 
the settlement is conducted, without the aid of the usual staff of 
subordinates, by Colonel Diégo Doublé Almeida, an officer from whom 
we received the greatest kindness, who speaks English fluently, and 
who is not only a perfect gentleman, but a judicious and vigorous 
administrator. 

It is the aim of the Chilian Government to encourage a numerous 
civil population to establish themselves at Sandy Point. Ambitious 
lines have been drawn for wide streets and spacious plazas ; but as yet 
the edifices of the future city are represented by nothing more im- 
portant than plain one-storied wooden houses, just sufficient in 
number to contain a few hundreds of people, who have established 
themselves in this, the southernmost town in the world inhabited by 
civilised men. 

The chances of the ulterior development of Sandy Point depend 
on the results of the experimental coal-mining and gold-washing 
operations recently undertaken. The coal is abundant. It is found 
in thick seams, about four miles from the settlement. A light tram- 
way, equipped with a locomotive, has been made from the coal-beds to 
the beach, where the coal is shipped, by means of a rickety pier, into 
barges, to be conveyed on board steamers in the roadstead. This 
coal, however, is of inferior quality. It gives out a fierce heat, but 
is most destructive to fire-bars and furnaces, and the combustion is 
difficult to manage. In order to use Sandy Point coal to advantage, 
a special furnace is necessary. In consequence of this peculiarity the 
fuel has not as yet been extensively exported; and passing steamers, 
calling in here for a supply, have hitherto been tle only important 
consumers. A company has now been formed in Chili to work the 
mines, and it may ultimately be found practicable to turn the coal of 
this district to good account. ; 

The discovery of gold is another possible source of prosperity for 
Sandy Point. Gold, in the form of dust and very small nuggets, 
has been obtained from the rivers of Patagonia, along a wide 
extent of coast. It has been sold at the Chilian mint at Santiago 
at the rate of 19 dollars 55 cents per ounce, which is equivalent to 
3l. 168. 6d., taking the silver dollar at 5s. 7d. The gold found at 
the Ballarat and Ovens diggings, in Australia, is sometimes worth 
3l. 188. Gd. per ounce. As an experiment, Mr. Shanklin, the British 
Vice-Consul at Sandy Point, has washed some 3,000 cubic yards of 
earth, the gold extracted from which yielded 680 dollars, or 23 cents 
per yard. When compared with the product of a similar quantity of 
earth in the United States, this result may be considered as highly 
favourable. In the Gold Run district of California, it has been calcu- 
lated that 43,000,000 cubic yards of soil have produced the gross sum 
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of 2,000,000 dollars, or an average yield of 43? cents a yard; and 
hydraulic washings have been carried on under these conditions at a 
great profit. As compared with the Gold Run district of California, 
where the gold-producing soil extends to a depth of two hundred feet, 
Sandy Point is at a disadvantage, inasmuch as the depth of earth to 
be washed for gold is only seventy feet. Here, too, the gravel is 
much coarser, large blocks of stone must occasionally be removed, 
and more labour therefore is required. On the other hand, at Sandy 
Point there is always an abundance of rain, and the water facilities are 
much greater than in California, where the long drought sometimes 
causes an almost complete suspension of hydraulic operations for 
washing out the gold. 

The precious metal occurs in the gravel formation, which is found 
in terraces, uniform in level, extending for 1,200 miles north of 
Sandy Point. Along this coast immense beds of drift exist, varying 
in thickness from thirty to two hundred feet. The Cordillera range, 
in the interior of Patagonia, when first thrown up, was probably of 
great elevation. It is the opinion of Mr. Shanklin, who is a follower 
of Professor Darwin, that it has gradually been decomposed by chemical 
and atmospheric action. During the early Tertiary or Pluvial period, 
the detritus was washed down to the feet of the central chain. A 
general subsidence followed, which was succeeded by a gradual re- 
elevation, when the action of the sea levelled the beds of gravel into 
their present form of terraces. Thus it has happened that the con- 
tents of the veins of gold, which were contained in the Cordilleras, 
are now found scattered through the detritus on the present line of 
sea-shore. 

While navigating the Straits of Magellan, the question has often 
presented itself, whether it might be possible to make the passage 
available for sailing ships as well as steamers. Without the aid of 
steam-tugs, the navigation of the straits from east to west against the 
prevailing wind is only practicable for sailing vessels of small size. 

Viewed in connection with their proposals for creating an impor- 
tant establishment at Sandy Point, it may be that the Chilian 
Government would find it advantageous to give encouragement to a 
steam-tug service, by guaranteeing a minimum dividend for a limited 
period, for the purpose of testing the practicability and the com- 
mercial advantages of the route. 


October 8th.—After spending a day at Sandy Point, we weighed 
anchor at 6 a.M., and proceeded under steam on our passage through 
the straits. Off Cape Virgins, topmasts had been housed, and top- 
gallant and topsail-yards sent down on deck, in order that our top 
hamper might offer the least possible resistance, in the event of our 
steaming against an adverse gale. The course from Sandy Point is 
almost due south, for a distance of forty miles, until Cape San Isidro 
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is rounded. The scenery presents a striking contrast to that of the 
eastern entrance to the straits. There the shores are low, and the 
landscape tame; here, mountains covered with snow rise abruptly on 
every side from the water. The ill-omened names of Famine Reach 
—through which we steamed, shortly after leaving our anchorage— 
and the deserted ruins of Port Famine, seem to lend appropriate ideas 
to these rugged scenes. Port Famine is the site of one of the 
numerous forts built by the Spaniards to prevent Sir Francis Drake, 
and other English discoverers of his adventurous age, from passing 
through these straits into the South Seas. There is an account in 
Captain Wood’s narrative, published in Dampier’s Collection of 
Voyages, of the first settlements made by the Spaniards at Port 
Famine. Pedro Seranto, the best navigator in the Spanish service 
in these seas in the Elizabethan times, was sent here by the Viceroy 
of Peru, to ‘view the straits, where they could be best fortified.’ 
After enduring many mishaps, he landed 400 men and thirty women 
at Port Possession, where a fort was built. Thence he went to Port 
Famine by land, and built a tower there. ‘Upon the approach of 
winter, Seranto,’ says Captain Wood, ‘took five-and-twenty seamen 
along with him, and departed for Spain. But in his way thither he 
was taken by the famous Sir Walter Raleigh, who carried him into 
England, while the Spaniards whom he left behind him at the straits 
were all starved to death.’ Captain Wood expresses his surprise at the 
want of energy which led to this disaster. ‘For,’ he says, ‘had the 
Spaniards been industrious, they needed not have famished here, where 
there are such plenty of fish and fowl.’ He adds, that he here caught 
smelts, ‘no less than twenty-one inches long and eight about.’ Captain 
Wood’s account of the abundance of fish, especially smelts, is con- 
firmed by our recent surveying officers. It is, indeed, remarkable 
how clear and accurate are the directions given to the navigator, and 
how complete was the local information obtained by Captain Wood 
in his early exploration, in 1670; and how little that was strikingly 
new, from a nautical point of view, he left to be discovered by those 
who came after him. 

Advancing to the southward, it was nearly noon when we rounded 
Cape Froward, the southern extremity of South America. This cape 
is in latitude 53° 54’ S., and 71° 18’ W. In the exceptionally fine 
weather we enjoyed to-day, its varied landscape, composed of the 
freshest greens and richest browns, contrasting with a noble back- 
ground of snow-clad mountains, presented a beautiful picture. The 
Sailing Directions describe the prevailing weather in the straits in 
the most gloomy terms. Furious squalls were experienced off 
Cape Froward by Cordova and the first explorers. Their accounts 
are confirmed by later authorities, who suggest that a lull may only 
be expected when sunset approaches. Ours was a much more 
agreeable experience. The weather was lovely, and we stopped for 
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half an hour in order that the beautiful scenery might be sketched. 
In the afternoon we steamed up English Reach, steering a W.N.W. 
course. On our way we met a canoe, containing three of the 
miserable natives of Tierra del Fuego, two men and one woman. 
They wore no other garments than a seal-skin cloak, which they gladly 
disposed of in exchange for some biscuits, beads, and tobacco. At 
7 p.m. we arrived off Borja Bay, an indentation in the southern coast 
of the Cordova peninsula, where we anchored for the night. The 
distance steamed from Sandy Point was about 105 miles. 


October 9th.—At 7 a.M. we once more weighed anchor, and pro- 
ceeded under steam through Long Reach, a perfectly straight channel, 
dividing the Cordova peninsula from the St. Innes’ Island of 
Sarmiento. The reach is thirty-six miles long, and from two to four 
miles wide. The channel runs between precipitous mountains, deep 
glens, bold promontories, and tapering pinnacles of rock. The sky 
was dull, but neither mists nor rain obscured the striking features of 
the stern and savage scenery, described by the old voyagers—and not 
in the language of exaggeration—as ‘horrible.’ The barren moun- 
tains rise to a height of 4,000 feet. With the exception of a few 
patches of brushwood, and an occasional sheltered glen at the foot of 
the hills, nothing meets the eye save huge masses of rock, mantled in 
perpetual snow. Emerging from Long Reach, we found ourselves, at 
noon, off Cape Monday, in 53° 12’ N., 73° 22’ W. At this point the 
channel expands to a width of eight miles, forming what is called the 
Sea Reach, and extending a distance of seventy miles, to Cape Pillar. 
After steaming thirty miles along the mountainous coasts of the Isle 
of Desolation, vessels proceeding up Smyth’s Channel diverge from 
the track followed by steamers intending to enter the Pacific at Cape 
Pillar. As we were bound for Smyth’s Channel, our course was 
directed to the N.N.E., and the various landmarks were successively 
identified. The task is easy in fine weather, and where the moun- 
tains to be looked for attain so great an elevation, and assume such 
infinitely diverse shapes. At 3.30 P.M. we passed the Fairway Islands, 
which may be regarded as the entrance to Smyth’s Channel. From 
this point onwards, the navigation becomes so confined that incessant 
vigilance is required in order to check with certainty the ship’s 
position. The work of our surveyors is, however, so accurate, and is 
reproduced with such care and fidelity in the finely engraved plans 
issued by the Admiralty, that, with the exercise of constant watch- 
fulness, and with experience in the art of comparing the delineations 
in the chart with the contour of the land, no difficulty should be 
experienced. The distance to be traversed through these narrow and 
tortuous channels to the Gulf of Penas is not less than 300 miles, 
and it is prudent to seek a harbour every night. Captain Mayne 
expresses his conviction that, with care, steamers of the largest class 
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may go through with safety ; and he instances the fact that American 
mail steamers of 4,000 tons have made the passage. On the other 
hand, the Pacific steamers which have tried this channel have ceased 
to adopt the route ; while of other vessels which have attempted to pass 
through Smyth’s Channel, no inconsiderable proportion have come to 
grief. Men-of-war, belonging to our own, the French, and Chilian 
navies, pass through occasionally. We anchored for the night in Otter 
Bay. This harbour is approached through an archipelago of low islands, 
and as we did not arrive until after nightfall, it was not easy to make 
out the entrance to the anchorage. The distance steamed to-day 
from Borja Bay was 105 miles. As a distraction for the crew, as well 
as for the purpose of training them in the most practical manner to 
resist a boarding party of Fuegians, should a flotilla of canoes ven- 
ture to attack us when at anchor, I served out a few rounds of rifle 
ammunition for every man before the mast, and our tars amused 
themselves greatly during the afternoon by firing at a small target 
towed astern. 


October 10th.—At 5.30 a.M. we were again under way. On emerg- 
ing from Otter Bay, I was puzzled for three or four minutes to 
recognise the channel we ought to take. In running through such 
intricate passages as those we are now traversing, the eye and the 
chart are almost the only practical instruments of navigation. It is 
therefore the more necessary to take an accurate departure. This 
done, a sharp look-out will prevent the navigator from mistaking the 
channel. Mount Burney, 5,800 feet high, is the ‘monarch of moun- 
tains’ in King William the Fourth’s Land. The summit, in the early 
morning, was enshrouded in clouds; but we saw the snowy flanks of 
this colossus of the Antarctic Alps, as we issued forth from Otter Bay. 
Our onward course to-day was along the western shore of the Zach 
peninsula, for a distance of twenty miles, and thence through a suc- 
cession of tortuous channels, separated from the open waters of the 
Pacific by an archipelago of islands. On the eastern side of the 
Sarmiento Channel are the Staines Peninsula and Owen Island. The 
north-western extremity of this island has been named Cape Brassey. 
It was pleasing to a well-wisher to the British Navy to find his name 
thus recorded on a great monument of nature, few though the number 
must be of the passers-by who will read this inscription to his 
memory. After a most agreeable passage, we reached the harbour 
of Puerto Bueno, on the mainland shore of the Sarmiento Channel, 
at 5.30 p.m. Here we found the first vessel we had seen since 
leaving Sandy Point, the Telegraph Construction Company’s Ship 
‘Dacia.’ She is attached to the Silvertown works, at North Woolwich, 
is of 1,500 tons, and has just been employed in laying a portion of 
the cable between Valparaiso and Lima. There were on board 82 
persons, including a number of electricians and telegraph engineers. 
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We fraternised cordially, as Englishmen do, who come together in 
the lonely places of the earth, far away from their native shores. 

Captain Hildyard, of the ‘ Dacia,’ dined with us, and told us some 
of the wonderful stories of the sea. In early life, when cruising in a 
schooner in the Pacific, he was cast ashore on one of the Pellew 
Islands. Here he and his shipmates were detained for many months 
in honourable captivity, the native king being desirous of securing 
some civilised men as allies in his wars with the neighbouring 
islanders. At length, watching a favourable opportunity, the captives 
swam off one night to their schooner, which had been hauled off the 
rocks, compelled the native guard, consisting of two men, to swim 
ashore, and then made sail and escaped. ‘While detained on the 
island, they discovered that the chief minister of the island king was 
a fellow-countryman. As the islanders were not generally consumers 
of ardent spirits of any kind, it struck Captain Hildyard and his 
companions as somewhat strange that the chief minister was so 
frequent in his suggestions that some whisky, which had formed part 
of the stores of the cast-away schooner, should be introduced, on the 
various occasions when the captives had interviews with the king. 
At last, one day when he was a little more elated than usual, the tongue 
of the prime minister was unloosed, and he revealed to his English 
friends that he was an Irishman. Some fifty years before, being then 
about twenty years of age, he had been left on the island by a 
whaler, and had gradually risen to his present exalted station. After 
such a long interval, he had almost forgotten his native language. 
In complexion and habits he was as one born on the Pellew Islands ; 
and he evinced no desire to return to a more civilised portion of the 
world. 

At Puerto Bueno, there is a fresh-water lake, which empties itself 
by a cascade into the harbour. Here we filled the gig with three 
tons of water, and replenished our empty casks. We enjoyed a walk 
on the banks of the lake, which are peaty, and in many places a mere 
swamp. Rare and beautiful ferns, and the Berberis Darwiniit, abound. 
The other vegetation consists mainly of stunted firs, the antarctic 
beech, and dwarf birch trees. This humid climate is favourable to 
the growth of mosses and ferns, which render the banks of these land- 
locked harbours extremely beautiful. At all the anchorages we 
visited, we found the character of the soil and the vegetation of a 
similar nature, indicating an excessive rainfall, and a deficiency of 
sun-heat, during the greater part of the year. 


October 11th was a day of Italian summer weather. We weighed 
at 5.30 a.m. and proceeded on our passage northwards. 

At a distance of fifteen miles from Puerto Bueno, we entered the 
Guia Narrows. The scene. was one of such rare and perfect loveliness 
that we paused awhile to admire its beauty. Advancing from the 
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south, the channel is contracted between the Ladder Hill, a conical 
mountain 1,285 feet in height, and a massive wall of mountains on 
the eastern side. Steering between these barriers, you enter the 
Guia Narrows by a tortuous passage, a quarter of a mile in width, 
which, when passed, is enclosed in such a manner that the entrance 
to this land-locked basin is completely concealed. The vessel seems 
to have been wafted, as if by the magician’s wand, into a mountain- 
lake, whence no outlet can be found. Let the readers of these pages 
imagine themselves to be standing for a few moments side by side 
with the writer on the deck of the ‘Sunbeam.’ Look to the north- 
east. You are gazing over a small inlet, called Unfit Bay, and up a 
magnificent gorge. You can trace the sinuous course of the deeply 
cloven ravine, winding among snow-clad peaks, of exquisite beauty, 
and precipices of imposing height, far up into the inmost recesses 
of the hills. Now let your eye travel towards the north and west, 
and you will see a cone-shaped mountain, rising sheer upwards from 
the waters to a height of more than 3,000 feet, in cloudless majesty. 
The first beams of the rising sun array its virgin snow in the mellow 


tender tints of the rosy dawn. 


Far up, the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. 


I have said that the mountain I am describing rises abruptly 
from the water. Its inaccessible slopes are arrayed in a robe of 
mossy vegetation, presenting a lovely combination of soft olive-brown 
tints. Still looking towards the north-west, we now perceive the 
outlet, whence we shall shortly issue, resembling rather an inland 
river than an arm of the sea, so narrow is it, and so still its glassy 
surface. In this quarter alone is there any discernible opening in the 
amphitheatre of mountains by which we are encompassed ; and here 
we catch a glimpse of a far-away range of mountains, blue in the dis- 
tance. Lastly, look back to the south, to the region we had lately 
traversed. Untravelled traveller, endeavour to imagine, for I cannot 
hope successfully to portray in this vague and inadequate description, 
the admirable landscape which nature has composed. In the fore- 
ground, you see an archipelago of islets covered with brushwood, and 
gay with the fresh green foliage of spring. The channels dividing 
these islets are like so many brooks flowing through a woodland 
country. This verdant scene presents an exquisite contrast to the 
more majestic features of the distance, where a superb citadel of 
rock and snow seems, as it were, to give shelter and protection to the 
vale, the lake, the river, and the wooded isles that lie in soft repose 
beneath its impending heights. 

The patience of the reader would be exhausted if the description 
of scenes like these were often repeated. It is sufficient to say, that 
the journey of to-day presented many more views of hardly inferior 
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splendour. Indeed, Smyth’s Channel, along its whole length, affords 
@ succession of superb mountain scenery. I would particularly 
mention the grand view of snow-clad mountains near Tryon Point, 
at the north end of the island of Esperanza; the very beautiful 
amphitheatre of mountains on the eastern side, before entering the 
Guia Narrows; the superb scenery in the glen, receding from the 
coast, a little north of Point Ochovario; the snow-clad mountain at 
the head of Europe Inlet ; the exquisite peak of ice and snow, in form 
resembling the spire of Strasbourg Cathedral, at the head of Husband’s 
Inlet ; the cube-shaped summit of Singular Peak, and the superb 
peaks and ridges about Antrim Inlet. 

In the afternoon we entered a channel called the Wide Channel, 
where the navigation is often impeded by ice. We passed a few 
floating blocks to-day, but they were by no means numerous. Having 
reached the Saumarez Island, the channel divides. On the east there 
is a broad passage, on the west a narrow ravine, five miles in length 
and less than a quarter of a mile wide, hemmed in by precipitous 
walls of rock, 3,000 feet in height, straight as a canal, but in its 
gloom and depth mysteriously grand. The day was declining when 
we steamed into this remarkable passage, appropriately named by our 
surveyors Chasm Reach. The sudden obscurity, as we passed from 
the full glow of the western sun into the savage dark ravine, gave a 
most impressive effect to the scene. 

The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way : 
Each purple peak, and flinty spire, 
Was bath’d in floods of living fire. 
3ut not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravine below. 


The shades of night had fallen ere we issued from Chasm Reach, 
and it was quite a feat of pilotage to make out the entrance to the 
secure but confined harbour of Port Grappler. We brought up at 
about 8 p.m., having steamed 105 miles since leaving Puerto Bueno 
this morning. 


October 12th.—At 5.30 a.M. we were once more under way. 
After traversing twelve miles of easy navigation we entered Indian 
Reach. Here great vigilance is necessary in order to avoid several 
rocks, just awash, which would cause the destruction of any vessel 
that might come in contact with them. The charts, it is true, point 
out the exact position of these obstacles, but the dangers to be avoided 
on every side are numerous. About ten miles from Indian Reach, 
the English Narrows, the most difficult passage in the whole channel, 
offer another impediment to navigation. As I am not writing a 
sailing directory, it is not necessary that I should describe in detail 
the dangers, or indicate the track by which they may best be avoided. 
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I may observe, however, that several large steamers, which have 
imprudently attempted the passage, have here received most serious 
injury. The commander of the ‘ Dacia’ specially urged me not to 
endeavour to pass through without sending a boat ahead into the 
Narrows to ascertain the exact state of the tides. I did not, however, 
take this precaution. As it was neap tide, it was to be presumed 
that the current would be weak, and the ‘Sunbeam’ is remarkable 
for handiness under steam. Without a chart it would be equally 
impossible, either for the professional or the unprofessional reader, to 
appreciate the intricacies of the navigation in the English Narrows. 
Suffice it to say that, for the space of ten miles, the channel is con- 
tracted to the dimensions of a narrow river; that, now on one side, 
now on the other, sunken dangers abound, and that, in the most 
contracted passage, where the width does not exceed 400 yards, it is 
necessary to make a sharp turn, under the port helm, at right angles 
to the previous course. In order to give a more ample space for this 
manceuvre, the vessel must be steered so close to the western side of 
the channel that the boughs of the trees, which are by no means 
large, sweep through the rigging, and the side of the vessel is almost 
in contact with the rocks. Brushing close by the western shore, 
which we ventured to do at the rate of ten miles an hour, you see 
before you, in mid channel, a wooded island, which seems to present 
an impassable obstacle. The navigator, however, must put implicit 
trust in his charts, and proceed unhesitatingly on his course, feeling 
assured that on rounding the island the channel to the right will 
suddenly disclose itself. All went well with us in the execution of 
this manceuvre. ‘ Hard a-port’ was the only word of command that 
passed. The order was instantly obeyed by two smart helmsmen, 
and in a minute more the ‘Sunbeam’ had threaded the most difficult 
of the many narrows in Smyth’s Channel. I had heard stories, which 
were perhaps a little coloured, o* the narrow limits of the passages to 
be navigated. I had heard of captains being knocked down on the 
bridge, and of seamen being carried off the jib-boom by the over- 
hanging branches. It can only be in the English Narrows that such 
adventures would be possible, but there they might certainly occur. 
The South Reach and the Messier Channel extend for some eighty 
miles northward from the English Narrows to the Gulf of Penas. 
The course steered is almost straight for the whole distance, and the 
navigation is perfectly simple. Grand ranges of snow-clad mountains 
on both sides, deep indentations running for many miles into the 
interior of this iron-bound coast, and islands rising to an elevation 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, afford a succession of magnificent views ; 
and as it was still our happy fortune to enjoy the same serene and 
sunny weather which had prevailed ever since we entered Smyth’s 
Channel, we surveyed these noble prospects under the most favourable 
auspices. At 7.30 P.M. we were close to the island of San Pedro I., 
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the scene of the shipwreck of the ‘ Wager,’ rendered for ever memor- 
able by Byron’s spirited narrative, and here we were once more on 
the broad waters of the ocean, and had fairly commenced our long 
cruise in the Pacific. 

The inland navigation through the Straits of Magellan from 
Cape Virgins to the Gulf of Penas is certainly one of the most 
remarkable in the world; and as we have made a highly successful 
passage it may be well to give a summary of our itinerary. 


Hours 


Anchorages &c. Distances under 
steam 








| Miles 

October 5 | Rounded Cape Virgins at noon. Anchored in 
Possession Bay ; , ‘ 38 
Possession Bay 4 Sandy Point. ‘ ° 95 
At anchor, Sandy Point 
Borja Bay—Straits of Magellan. , ‘ 105 
Otter Bay—Smyth’s Channel . ; ; ; 105 
Puerto Bueno. 95 








Port Grappler. ‘ ‘ ' ' : 105 
r | Entered Gulf of Penas . ° ; ; F 106 


COCO ROE CON 


ft ee ed et ed 











Total . ; ; ; ; 649 


| 
| 





It is probable that this navigation has rarely, if ever, been tra- 
versed by a vessel of moderate steam-power so quickly, or so entirely 
without hindrance of any kind from weather. Every harbour at 
which we brought up afforded perfect shelter from all winds, and had 
the additional merit of possessing good holding ground, free from 
rocks, so that there was no risk of the loss of an anchor. As the 
vessels attached to the Pacific Squadron frequently take this passage, 
I can confidently recommend our itinerary to the commanders, at the 
same time gladly acknowledging my obligations to Lieutenant Very, of 
the U.S. frigate ‘ Richmond,’ for suggesting a most convenient succes- 
sion of anchorages. 

On the practicability of the Straits of Magellan for steamers, and 
for sailing vessels assisted by tugs, I have already offered some re- 
marks. With regard to Smyth’s Channel, it cannot be recommended 
with equal confidence for the ships, frequently 400 feet, or even more, 
in length, which are to be found both in the Royal Navy and the 
merchant service. The passage, however, is quite practicable, even 
for vessels of the largest class, from the entrance to Mayne Channel as 
far as the Trinidad Channel, which appears to be perfectly clear, and 
which, as it obviates the risks attending the navigation of the tortuous 
English Narrows, is the entrance that, in my opinion, should be 
selected for large vessels passing through Smyth’s Channel. Captain 
Lecky used the passage in the ‘ Araucania,’ and I am surprised that 
the ships of Her Majesty’s Navy have not tried it. The ‘ Zealous,’ on 
her return from the Pacific, struck a rock in the English Narrows, a 
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misadventure which can excite no surprise in the mind of any nautical 
man who is acquainted with the channel. But why should not the 
‘Zealous’ have been navigated, like the ‘ Araucania,’ through the 
Trinidad Channel ? 

A few words may not be inappropriate. in connection with this 
narrative, on the question of amateur navigation. I shall venture to 
assume that very few among my yachting brethren would be compe- 
tent to navigate Smyth’s Channel without professional assistance. If 
I have found no difficulty in doing so, it is simply because I have had 
as much, or indeed more, practice in pilotage—or, in other words, in 
navigating by the eye—than the majority of professional seamen, 
whose lives are spent in traversing the ocean. How many days, how 
many nights, of the last ten years of my life, have been spent poring 
over charts in the cabin, or taking bearings of headlands, and endea- 
vouring to pierce the darkness with a pair of night-glasses, on deck ? 
Is it of any use to a single human being that the amateur navigator 
who pens these criticisms on his own misapplied labour has acquired 
a faculty for pilotage? Would not the pains and labour bestowed on 
this useless accomplishment have been more profitably given to the 
acquisition of some other branch of knowledge that might have been 
turned to better account ? When I ask myself these questions, which 
I cannot answer to my own satisfaction, I venture to say to my yacht- 
ing brethren, who go to sea only for their health or pleasure, to im- 
bibe the invigorating breeze, and to expand their muscular power by 
pulling on the ropes: ‘ Be not so unwise as to pervert a vigorous and 
engaging amusement into a sedentary and harassing occupativn. 
Leave the strictly professional work to professional men ; and do not, 
as an amateur, commit the error, into which I have fallen, of reduc- 
ing yachting to a trying and exhausting professional employment.’ 
Juhnson has remarked that everything that enlarges the sphere of 
human powers, that shows man he can do what he thought he 
could not do, is valuable. The first man who balanced a straw upon 
his nose, and he who rode on three horses at a time: in short, all 
such men deserve the applause of mankind, not on account of the 
use of what they did, but of the dexterity which they exhibited. It 
is obvious, however, that these reflections are in no sense applicable 
in the present case. 

The masses of snow, which enshroud every mountain on the coast 
we have recently navigated, suggest an examination of the physical 
conditions which determine the level of the line of perpetual snow, 
and cause the formation of glaciers. In Tierra del Fuego, in 54° S., 
the height of the snow-line is from 3,500 to 4,000 feet. In Norway, 
snow does not lie at this low level, until the parallels of from 67° to 
70° N. are reached. Mr. Darwin observes that the snow-line is 
determined rather by the extreme heat of summer than by the mean 
temperature of the year. In the Straits of Magellan the winter is 

Vor. IL.—No. 10. 3H 
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not more severe, but the summer is far colder, than in the corre- 
sponding latitude in the northern hemisphere. The extraordinary 
number of glaciers in these regions may be traced to ¢he same cause, 
A tremendous glacier descends into almost evefyaiin of the sea 
which penetrates far into the recesses of the motmtdins; and this 
phenomenon is observable, not only in Tierra del Fuego, but on the 
coast, for 650 miles northwards. In Eyre’s Sound, in the latitude 
corresponding to that of Paris, there are immense glaciers, and yet 
the loftiest mountain in the vicinity is only 6,700 feet high. The 
glacier farthest from the pole, surveyed during the voyages of the 
‘ Adventure ’ and ‘ Beagle,” is in latitude of 46° 50’ S., in the Gulf of 
Penas. It is fifteen miles long, and in one part seven miles broad, 
and it descends to the sea coast. The position of this glacier is 
the more striking, because it is situated, as Mr. Darwin points out, 
within less’ than 9° from where palms‘ grow, within less than 23° from 
arborescent grasses, and less than 2° from orchideous parasites, and 
within a single degree, looking westward, of tree-ferns. The humidity 
of the climate is the cause of the existence of glaciers in such numbers 
and of so large a size at the extremity of the continent of South 
America. ‘The meteorological conditions,’ says Professor Forbes, 
‘which produce a highly liquefied sludgy state of accumulated snows, 
are the most favourable to the production of glaciers, and to their 
progress into the valleys, the result being a certain ductility of parts, 
which enables them to overcome obstacles otherwise insurmountable.’ 
Again, the same author tells us that the rate of the flow of glaciers is 
always increased where there is constant ‘ infiltration of the pores of 
the ice by water during sunshine or mild rain;’ and mild rain is 
the normal condition of the climate of these regions. It may be re- 
peated once more that the average temperature of ‘the Straits of 
Magellan is not lower than that of other places in corresponding 
latitudes ; but there is no settled summer, and no influences are ever 
at work to cause a rapid melting away of the perpetually falling snow. 

- One more phenomenon must be mentioned. In passing through 
the Messier Channel, we were involved for upwards of an hour in a 
shower of dust which, on examination under the microscope, appeared 
to be volcanic. The nearest volcano is Tanteles, in Chili, in 43° 30’ S., 
and 22° 50’ W. Our position at the time, off Iceberg Sound, was 
48° 45’ S.,and 74° 25’ W. The distance, therefore, in a straight line, 
to the nearest voleano must have been not less than 300 miles. 

The scantiness of the population in these regions is easily explained 
by the nature of the climate and the soil, which are so unfavourable 
for. the production of suitable food for the sustenance of man. In 
all our extensive inland voyage, we met only two canoes, one in 
the Straits of Magellan, the other off Eden Harbour, in Smyth’s 
Channel. 

THoMAS BRasseEY. 
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CHEAP TELEGRAMS. 


Tuat the returns from the Government system of Telegraphy do not 
fully meet the expenses and the interest on the capital invested, is 
not much a matter for complaint on the ground of the unfair pressure 
upon some taxpayers in favour of others. The uses of the telegraph, 
direct. and indirect, are so multifarious and wide-spread that the 
State might well be at some expense for a time if a small expenditure 
were essential to the success of the system. So generally recognised 
is the excellence of the object, that not only is there no complaint, 
but there is danger of a too ready acquiescence in the necessity of the 
telegraph not proving a remunerative undertaking. This danger is 
not to be measured by the amount of loss on the one hand, or possible 
gain on the other. Its great evil is in its tendency to postpone for 
an unnecessarily long period the increase of telegraph facilities to the 
vast number of people who would benefit by the extension. The 
ready answer to any demand for making the use of the telegraph 
more popular, is that already so much is given as to make the under- 
taking unprofitable. If it can be shown that some part of these 
advantages is illogical and inexpedient, it may readily be understood 
that, by curtailing the advantages in one direction, the way will be 
open to largely increasing them in another. If those who use the 
telegraph are divided into two classes, the one comprising the people 
who require to send short messages, and the other those who require 
to send long messages; and if the first class is far more numerous 
than the second, whilst the second receives the larger consideration, 
it is obvious not only that the majority. suffers, but also that, until a 
standard is arrived at which fairly deals with the majority, it is 
impossible to ascertuin to what extent the use of the telegraph can 
be popularised. Supposing that ten words are sufficient for ordinary 
telegraph messages, to make the minimum twenty words is to give a 


great advantage to those who require to send longer messages, whilst 


it also encourages an unnecessary extension of shorter messages. 

People do not like to make a present to Government in any-shape or 

form. Let those who are accustomed to use the teiegraph call to 

mind how often they find it difficult to fill up thew messages to 

At one time the use of the telegrapt: involved a 
31 2 


twenty words. 
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tendency to condense language ; the ordinary employer of the British 
inland telegraph now finds himself encouraged to redundancy either 
in the mode or in the matter of his communication. 

It may be urged that the chain of evidence is incomplete unless 
it can be shown that the demand on the wires is excessive. Two 
indications in this direction have lately cropped up—the one the 
notice issued from the Post Office enjoining a moderate use of the 
right to gratuitously telegraph the name and address of the sender 
of a telegram; the other the recent introduction of the American 
system of sending four messages simultaneously along the wire. To 
these again may be added the notorious delays in the receipt of 
messages. Assuming, as uo one need find a difficulty in doing, that 
the length of messages does make itself felt in the economy of the 
system, it is on the other side to be remembered that there is prac- 
tically no difficulty in increasing to an almost unlimited extent the 
despatch of messages, though, as we will discuss presently, not their 
present mode of delivery. If the two facts be accepted that it is 
quite possible to overcrowd the demands on existing means of despatch, 
but that it is easy to multiply the means, we arrive at the result for 
which we contend—the necessity of adopting a unit of use upon which 
to base the decision of how much can be rendered for a given sum. 
With a minimum fairly fixed, the extension of use would mean a 
power to reduce charges. But with an unequal system by which long 
messages are encouraged when not necessary, and when necessary, the 
senders unduly benefit, there is a wall in the way of progress, inas 
much as extension may mean either loss or less profit than there 
should be. 

The position can be illustrated by figures. Supposing in a given 
time a wire can carry 1,000 messages of twenty words, or, allowing for 
free addresses and signatures, 1,500 messages of ten words, it is 
evident that with the same charge per message the receipts in the 
same time would be 50 per cent. additional if all the messages were 
of ten words. The increased receipts would be proportionate to the 
number of short messages. In other words, to the extent of such pro- 
portion of short messages, a lower charge could be afforded. If the 
minimum were fixed too low, it would benefit only a few and eause 
an injustice in the opposite direction, because the senders of un- 
usually short messages with free addresses would unduly benefit. A 
fair medium is required in the shape of such minimum of length as 
will afford convenience to a majority of the telegraph customers. 
With a standard of the kind as a point of departure the reduction of 
rates would follow with surprising quickness. 

Let it be said that no disrespect is intended to Mr. Scudamore, 
who is understood to have been the chief organiser of the present 
system. On the contrary I venture to render a humble expression of 
the admiration I feel for the wonderful genius Mr. Scudamore dis- 
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played in overcoming the opposition natural to a country so averse 
as England is to State interference, to the Government carrying on 
the business of telegraphy, and, when that opposition was overcome, 
in the way in which he managed to disentangle the numerous distinct 
services and reduce them to one simple organisation. Probably Mr. 
Scudamore in adopting a large minimum thought it necessary to 
offer a great temptation; besides, when there was less demand on the 
lines, there was less to be said against an excessive minimum. Nor 
in the suggestions which I am about to make is it to be supposed 
that I am unmindful of the labours of two select committees of the 
House of Commons, or of the evidence given before these committees 
by many experienced witnesses. Although my suggestions are in some 
respects original, their general tendency is in the direction approved 
by the select committees and aimed at by the witnesses. 

It will first, however, be interesting to briefly refer to’some of 
the various means by which the progress of telegraphy may be pro- 
moted. The use of underground wires is as yet in its infancy. Ex- 
pensive as such wires are in first cost compared with overground wires, 
their advantage cannot be too strongly insisted on. An extension of 
the uses of the telegraph which made it feasible to more largely use 
underground wires would alone be of great moment. Amongst some 
of the advantages of these wires the following may be named. They 
are not easily liable to be cut or destroyed purposely or by accident. 
The destruction of telegraph wires incidental to railway accidents fre- 
quently largely adds to the calamity of the situation. In cases of 
popular disturbance and for private sinister ends, overground wires 
are at the mercy of those who choose to do them injury. Again, 
underground wires are in a measure free from the capricious influences 
of the atmosphere. There are at present in Great Britain 394 miles 
of lines of pipe containing 7,948 miles of gutta-percha covered wire. 
Recent discoveries of the decay of the gutta-percha in lines which 
have been laid for some years have checked the extension of the sys- 
tem in Great Britain, pending a careful examination into the subject 
which is now being made by Professor Abel. In Germany the use of 
the underground wires has largely increased. Last year a line was 
laid from Berlin to Halle, a distance of 105 English miles. Great 
interest is felt in this line, as it is, in many respects, of novel 
construction. I have been supplied with the following description 
of it :— 

The core consisted of a copper strand weighing sixty-five pounds per mile, 
covered with gutta-percha of the same weight, making the total weight of the core 
130 pounds per mile. Seven of these wires were twisted together, and then 
covered with yarn saturated with tar, the whole being covered with sixteen 
galvanised iron wires, 0°166 inch diameter. The cable was made in sections 800 
métres in length, and each section was coiled on a wooden reel, from which it was 


uncoiled into a trench one métre in depth cut on one side of the public road. 
When so laid it was covered with a bituminous layer of condensed coal-tar. 
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Very much has been recently done in the way of improving the 
transmission of messages. I aminformed, on competent authority, 
that it is estimated a fairly good operator can transmit upon a single 
wire, under favourable atmospheric conditions, from forty to fifty 
messages an hour. This can be doubled by the duplex system; and 
the recent American invention of quadruplexy, to which reference 
has already been made, enables the capacity of the duplex system to 
be again doubled. Wheatstone’s automatic apparatus, suitable prin- 
cipally for press work, has a capacity equal to the duplex wire, and it 
is possible to duplex this. These estimates apply to the best worked 
wires, and assume that tle wires are never out of order. But a cer- 
tain discount must always be allowed for the failure of wires, espe- 
cially in this moist climate, and the capacity of wires is seriously 
diminished by the insertion of intermediate instruments upon them. 
A wire which will do forty messages an hour with merely an instru- 
ment at its extremities, would not do half that number if two or 
three intermediate stations were inserted ; and when, as in many cases, 
there are ten cr a dozen stations fixed upon a wire, its capacity is 
seriously diminished. The quadruplex system, meeting as it does 
the much-felt want of increasing the capacity of the telegraph wire, 
has excited intense interest. There are now 113 of the quadruplex 
instruments in use in America. The postal authorities in England 
have recently tried the system between London and Liverpool with 
entire success. 

Sir William Thomson has kindly supplied me with the following 
description of this plan by the marvellous means of which one wire 
simultaneously carries four distinct messages. 


Duplex telegraphy, as you know, consists in sending messages in opposite di- 
rections on one wire, with balanced electric appliances by means of which the sent 
signals produce no motion of the receiving instrument at the end from which they 
are sent, so that this instrument is available to receive and show the signals sent 
from the other end. In the new ‘quadruplex’ telegraphy two messages are sent 
independently in one direction, and two in the contrary direction, all through the 
same wire, simultaneously, without disturbing one another. The novelty consists 
in sending two messages independently in one direction. Duplexing this by the 
old method gives the quadruplex. 

To send two messages simultaneously from one end and receive them indepen- 
dently at the other end, two sending keys 8, 8’, and two receiving instruments 
R, R’, are used. S 3ends and R receives on the old Morse system, or by sounds, 
with marker or sounder, actuated by a movable soft iron keeper attracted 
towards an electro-magnet when a strong enough current passes in either direction 
through its coil, and drawn back by a spring when the current ceases or becomes 
less than a certain degree. S’ sends by reversing the earth and line connections 
between the terminals of a battery, so that, when the key of S’ is up, the current of 
the battery flows in one direction through the line, when the key is down it flows 
in the opposite direction. R’ is a ‘ polarised ’ receiver, which, in virtue of a perma- 
nent steel magnet belonging to it, throws a marker or sounder in one direction 
against a stop, and in the contrary direction against another stop, by the contrary 
currents through the line when 9’ is depressed and allowed to rise again. The 
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action of the sending key S does not produce any motion‘of the receiver S’.. It 
merely increases the pressure with which it presses against one stop or other. Its 
action is to increase about three- or fourfold the number of cells in the battery. 
This it does by shifting one of the battery electrodes, from a point comparatively 
near one end of the battery, to the other end. The strength of current produced by 
the smaller battery when the key 5 is up is less than the degree required to move 
the marker of R; the greater battery wlien 5S is down suffices to move it, and does 
so independently of the current, reversed as it is every time S’ is depressed and 
allowed to rise. Thus the action of S’ dves not move R, and does not interfere 
with the motions which § produces in it. 

The old duplex arrangement is applied separately to the S and S’ at each end 
of the line, and thus is achieved the quadruplex. I am sure, if I have made it 
intelligible, you will admire the exquisitely ingenious and simple arrangement by 
which the battery of two strengths at one end, and the non-polarised and polarised 
receivers at the other, show separately aud independeutly the effects of the double 
sending in one direction. 


It is not necessary to refer to pneumatic tubes and the newly 
invented telephone as adjuncts tv telegraphy beyond observing that 
they promise to be of great aid to the further development of the 
telegraph system. It is sufficiently evident that the resources of 
the telegraph can be largely increased. I will now return to the 
question of the uses to be made of those resources. 

The charge made by the Post Office for a message is one shilling 
for twenty words, and threepence for each additional five words. It 
is apparent that these rates are illogical; that is to say, if the first 
twenty words besides the address and name of the sender and receiver, 
the stationery, and the delivery of the message are fairly represented 
by a shilling, the additional words should be at a less rate than 
five for threepence. It is no doubt difficult to determine how much 
of the shilling should be represented by the stationery and delivery 
and the free addresses; but it is sufficient to know that unless on the 
ground of expediency it is desirable to fix the charge for additional 
words at the same rate asthe charge for the minimum number, theory 
would point to a different course. 

It now becomes necessary to discuss what the minimum number 
of words should be. That twenty are too many I have already 
assumed to be the case, if fair regard is to be had to the interests of 
the majority of persons who use the telegraph. In India! the number 
of words was reduced from twenty words over a radius of 400 
miles for one rupee to ten words for the same price all over India, and 


again the number was reduced to six words for the same price. In 
each the names and addresses were free. In the Australian colonies 
and New Zealand the number of words is ten, exclusive of the names 
and addresses of the sender and receiver, for which no charge is made 
if they do not exceed ten words. This limit was not adopted without 


1 See the evidence of Colonel Robinson, Report of Select Committee, 1876 (4601), 
p- 198. 
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a variety of experience. It was finally approved by a conference of 
representatives of all the colonies held in Sydney in 1873. The 
charge for the message of ten words was fixed at a shilling, together 
with one penny for each additional word.? The charge for the 
minimum number of words, it will be observed, is at a larger rate than 
that for additional words. Whether the difference is sufficient may 
be open to question. The telegraph is more largely used in Australia 
and New Zealand * in proportion to the population than in the United 
Kingdom ; and, as it cannot be supposed that the colonists are more able 
to condense the language than the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, 
it may fairly be assumed that the minimum which has proved service- 
able in Australasia would suit this country. 

It has been taken for granted that a minimum must be fixed; 
and, if so, I believe that ten words would be the minimum which, 
suiting the convenience of the ordinary senders of messages, would be 
a good point of departure for longer messages. Much, however, may 
be said in favour of a plan for charging so much a word, whatever the 
length of the message. Cable messages are so charged; but, as the 
addresses and names count as so many words, no part of the message 
is free. I shall endeavour to show that it would be inexpedient to 
charge for names and addresses in inland telegrams, and, if a word 
rate were to be used, an initiatory charge to cover the cost of sta- 
tionery, delivery, and free names and addresses would have to be 
made. These might be set down at a certain price, and for each word 
of the message an exact charge might be made. For example, the 
message with free names and addresses and delivery might be held to 
represent sixpence, and a charge be made of a halfpenny for each word 
in the message itself. This would unquestionably be fairest in prin- 
ciple, and it is far from certain that in practice it would occasion any 
difficulties at all sufficient to balance its advantages. At the rates 
just mentioned the department could not suffer a loss, and the 
road would be open to making reductions as the returns justified 

* In one or more of the colonies messages between points in the same city are 


charged at half rates. 

* The following represent the populations and the number of paid messages in 
each of three of the chief colonies ; during 1875 in the case of Victoria and New 
South Wales, and during the twelve months ending the 30th of June, 1876, in the 
case of New Zealand :— 

Number of 

Population. paid messages. 
Victoria . ‘ ; P - 823,000 732,000 
New South Wales. ; - 606,000 719,000 
New Zealand . ‘ - 400,000 890,000 


Total . , 1,829,000 2,341,000 


In the United Kingdom with a population of 32,750,000 the number of telegrams 
from the beginning of 1875 to the 25th of December in the same year was 
20,766,000. Thus the aggregate of the three colonies gives 1-279 message against 
0-634 message in the United Kingdom to each unit of population. The addition to 
be made in the latter case to represent the six days in the year short in the return 
will only affect the calculation to a trifling extent. 
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them. But the customers of the telegraph department have be- 
come so used to a fixed rate for a minimum number of words that 
it is likely so great a difference of system as a word rate must in- 
volve would not prove acceptable. The reduction of the minimum 
from twenty to ten words with an immediate reduction in price, and 
the prospect of a considerable future reduction, would probably be 
popular. The reduction in price should not be proportionate to the 
reduction in the number of words, because it is important to aid in 
increasing the receipts of the department. Until the telegraph 
department is conducted on the principle of a commercial depart- 
ment—that is to say, that its receipts be at least required to cover 
expenses together with interest on capital—there is a great obstacle 
in the way of increasing its uses. If once the equilibrium of ex- 
penses and returns be struck, a reduction of charge will naturally 
and constantly follow larger business and increased facilities of trans- 
mission. Ninepence for a ten-word message, with threepence for each 
five words additional, would be a good point of departure. Before 
long it would probably be practicable to considerably diminish the 
charge and perhaps to adopt a word rate. The rates I have now 
suggested would give for a shilling fifteen instead of the present 
twenty words, but those who required only to send short messages 
would be able to do so for ninepence. The reduction to be expected 
would not be so much in the charge for a minimum message as in that 
for the subsequent words. Indeed, with special delivery, as will be 
presently shown, it is far from desirable to too much reduce the rate 
per message. The rates indicated fairly take into account the initia- 
tory expense of each message. They also continue the practice of a 
charge for each five words to which the public has become accustomed. 

It is impossible, however, to give figures to show that the rates 
mentioned would prove remunerative to the Post Office. The 
department itself probably could not do so at present, but nothing 
could be easier than to test them in advance. For one, two, or 
three months a record could be kept of the messages of ten words 
and under, and of the messages above that number. The result 
would show what charge the department could afford to make for a 
ten-word minimum. In order to illustrate the principle on which 
they should be determined, I have mentioned the rates I would re- 
commend, viz. a certain amount to represent the initiatory charge of 
each message. It is scarcely necessary to observe that in arriving at 
a result a considerable allowance would have to be estimated to cover 
the condensation of words which would presumably follow a smaller 
minimum. On the other side this condensation would represent 
so much more telegraph power and increased business at the disposal 
of the department. 

It would be inexpedient to abolish the system of giving free names 
and addresses, or, to put it more correctly, of making the initiatory or 
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minimum charge cover the charge for names and addresses. The 
reason is very simple. The reputation and therefore the business of 
the department depend upon its delivering messages promptly and 
correctly, and no surer means of meeting this requirement can be found 
than in encouraging the senders of messages to supply the information. 
If the name and address of the receiver of a message were to be 
charged for, the surname would frequently only be given and the 
address be condensed, throwing upon the Post Office the onus of find- 
ing out the person intended or of suffering in reputation. If in 
scantily peopled colonies, where people are mostly known, it is found 
expedient to give addresses free, how much more must it be necessary 
in so crowded a country as this! The same remarks apply in degree, 
though not so strongly, to telegraphing freely the address of the sender 
of a telegram. It is quite true that it is his business to decide whether 
or not he should supply his address to his correspondent, but as a 
matter of convenience it is desirable he should do so to protect the 
reputation of the Post Office. That reputation would suffer just as 
much by the non-delivery of a reply to a telegram as of the telegram 
itself. To insure a correct address for the reply it is desirable to give 
the sender the option of telegraphing his address. He does not always 
use it. When he does he presumably has an object in doing so. Nor 
in most cases is such an object wanting. One’s intimate friend 
away in the country is liable to forget the precise number of the 
square, or terrace, or street to which he is toreturn a reply. He may 
not unfrequently forget in what postal district the house is situated. 
Besides, most male persons who use the telegraph, whether professional, 
commercial, or without occupation, have more than one address in 
their private houses, offices, warehouses, clubs, or country seats. The 
address of the sender when it is supplied is in a great majority of 
cases meant to indicate where the reply is to be sent. It is quite true 
that payment ought to be made for such information, but that is the 
very thing which will result from a logical revision of the present 
system of charges. With a charge for so many words and a propor- 
tionate charge for each word additional the addresses seem to be, and 
indeed are, altogether uncharged. But if the charge for the minimum 
message includes a consideration for stationery, addresses, delivery, &c., 
then all that can be said is that on grounds of public policy it is ex- 
pedient to fix a.charge which covers free addresses, leaving to the sender 
of a message the option of using his right—the risk being his own if 
he neglect to do so. 
The Post Office recently issued a notice enjoining a moderate use 
of the privilege of free addresses. If a practice of excessive diffuseness 
has grown up, a notice of the kind may be necessary, but it is to be hoped 
it will not lead to the opposite mischief of insufficient information. 
The objection taken in the notice to the name and address of the 
sender being stamped on the message, is not only legitimate, but 
touches a point of very great importance. It would be impossible for 
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the telegraph officers to investigate the genuineness of messages left at 
the offices for transmission. But there is no necessity to offer an in- 
direct encouragement to the fraudulent use of the telegraph. It is 
much to be feared that the plan adopted, by which the signature 
of the sender of a message is dispensed with, has this effect. The 
sense of fraud is lessened when there is no need to actually make a 
false signature. A person who would not hesitate to misrepresent from 
whom a telegram came, would perhaps stop short of forging a signature. 
No one can read the evidence lately given in the charge against the 
detective officers without observing that the absence of the need to 
sign telegrams has led, to put it mildly, to a disposition to despatch 
telegrams without accurately describing by whom they are sent. It 
requires little discernment to arrive at the conclusion that as the use 
of the telegraph becomes more universal the encouragement to frau- 
dulent transmission which the want of a signature affords will gradu- 
ally sap the public sense of the serious nature of the offence, which, if 
not forgery itself, is so nearly allied to forgery as to be equally objec- 
tionable. 

Nothing of any real weight can be urged against the policy of 
requiring telegrams to be properly signed. If a person chooses to 
authorise another to sign his name, that authority may be exercised 
at the risk of the person signing, if he fails to get the authority 
properly attested. The telegraph department could not pretend to 
exert itself to obtain genuine signatures, but at least it could avoid 
making forgery easy by ceasing to offer to those who virtually 
commit forgery immunity from its consequences. It may be that a 
false representation of the name of the sender of a telegram is techni- 
cally forgery ; if so, the greater is the pity that the person committing 
the offence should not be made to feel what he is doing. Every one 
understands the meaning of a false signature, but the knowledge of 
the import of a false representation may be less general. 

A vast variety of suggestions has been made concerning two 
classes of ordinary telegrams. The word ‘ordinary’ is used in con- 
tradistinction to‘ press’ telegrams. In some places a different rate is 
charged for messages to be transmitted short distances. There is at 
least as much to be said in favour of a uniform rate within one country, 
irrespective of distance, for telegrams as for letters by post ; and it is 
to be doubted if discriminating rates, based on distance, for inland 
telegrams can answer well. Most of the suggestions, however, are 
not of this nature, but in the direction of making a charge for a 
telegram proportionate to the quickness of its transmission. Indeed, 
such a system prevails in one country at least. The objections to 
the plan, if adopted in connection with the enormous business of the 
telegraphic system of Great Britain, are—that it would create endless 
disputes; that it would lead to favouritism which it would be diffi- 
cult to detect; that it would occasion confusion which could not be 
remedied—in short, that it would end in many who paid for first-class 
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messages receiving only secondary consideration, whilst numbers for a 
second-class rate would receive a first-class return. Yet the principle 
of these proposals is sound; the mistake is to make the test rapidity 
of transmission instead of rapidity of delivery. 

I have before referred to the limit which special delivery of 
messages must interpose to a large extension of the telegraph system. 
By special delivery I mean the present system of delivery by boy 
messengers. The use of the telegraph may be so increased as to 
make the effort of telegraphing less than that of writing a letter. 
Not only may quadruplexy be largely multiplied, but instruments 
may, and indeed probably will, be invented which will enable the 
public to supply their messages in such a form as will either allow of 
the intervention of a special operator being dispensed with, or make 
his services necessary only in so far as they are needed for automatic 
telegraphing. But the efforts even of science are discouraged by the 
feeling that, after all, rapidity of transmission must more or less be 
met by the limits that facility of delivery will interpose. It is of the 
highest importance, in the interest of popularising the use of the tele- 
graph to an extent as yet almost undreamt of, to open the way to 
merging special into general delivery. 

The plan I propose is that the second class of messages should be 
those deliverable not by special messenger, but through the Post 
Office. At first sight this appears altogether inconsistent with the 
object of telegraphing. A little reflection, however, will show that it 
is not so. The average time of delivering a letter in London, from 
the period of its arrival at a first-class district or sub-district office, is 
less than an hour and a half, and in few places of importance does it 
extend much beyond two hours. A vast quantity of messages must 
be of a nature which would be completely met by delivery through 
the post Even messages from one part of London to another would, 
by their transmission to the post-office nearest the point of delivery, 
be delivered with very little more delay than by special messenger. 
The telegraph messenger boys are already a great burden on the 
management of the establishment, and, however numerous they are, 
they are liable at times to be all engaged, and to unduly delay the 
delivery of messages.‘ The number of the boys cannot be indefinitely 
increased, but practically there is no limit to the number of telegrams 
that could be entrusted to the ordinary letter-carriers. Too large a 
demand upon the attention of the letter-carriers would mean the need 
of increasing their number, and the increase would mean a very 
great enlargement of facilities not to a few receivers of messages, but 
to a large collection of persons. The postal beats could be curtailed, 
or the letter-carriers could issue from the post-offices every half- 
hour; in either case the postal delivery would benefit equally with 


4 The number of established messengers at the end of March last was 4,535. 
This is the number permanently attached to the Post Office, but it gives no idea of 
the number of boys temporarily employed by postmasters in small rural towns. 
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the telegraph. The profit to the Post Office arising from a small 
charge for delivery through the post will exceed that which a very 
much larger charge would yield for special delivery. By the plan 
proposed the Post Office and Telegraph departments would really aid 
each other instead of their union, as at present, being almost nominal 
in its nature. The increased frequency of postal delivery would be 
a great boon to those who used the post, whilst it would enable tele- 
grams to be delivered in little if any more time than by the present 
system of special delivery. On the other hand, special delivery 
would be much more rapid and real than it now is with the immense 
demands that have to be met. 

I have advocated a remodelled scale of charge for the special 
delivery—i.e. the present ordinary messages—and I have also recom- 
mended that that charge should be composed of so much for the 
stationery, free addresses, and free delivery of the message, and so much 
for the words transmitted. Subject to absolute observation of the 
length of present telegrams, I have suggested a scale of charge of nine- 
pence for the first ten words, and threepence for every five words 
additional, or of sixpence for every message, with a charge of a half- 
penny for each word it contains beyond the signature and addresses. 

Supposing that threepence might be held to represent the ad- 
vantage to the department of postal over special delivery, the charge 
for a postal telegram might be sixpence instead of ninepence with an 
equal number of words and an equal charge for additional words, or, if 
a word rate were used, threepence, with a charge of a halfpenny a word. 
I am of opinion, however, that the charge might speedily be reduced. 
The mere transmission of words through the telegraph might be made 
so profitable that, relieved of the burden of special delivery, there is 
nothing to prevent an approach to rates which would be utterly im- 
possible under the present system. 

There is nothing to prevent a tentative adoption of the plan pro- 
posed. For example,it might be decided to at first make London the 
only district to which to apply it. This would of course mean that 
from every part of the kingdom telegrams to be delivered by the 
postman could be sent to London, though in reply only ordinary 
telegrams could be forwarded. There would be no more difficulty 
in the message being sent to the nearest office to the point of 
delivery than there is now. The sender would have nothing to do 
with this. All he would require to do would be to give the ordinary 
address, only he would write his message on a form headed ‘ Postal 
Telegram ’ and pay for it accordingly. If the system answered—and it 
is not conceivable that it can fail to do so—it could be extended to 
other districts as their populous nature and facilities for postal delivery 
permitted. At every house throughout the country there is provision 
for one or more daily deliveries of mails, whether that provision is made 
by the occupants or the Post Office. The system of telegrams 
delivered by the post would therefore necessarily bring within the 
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range of the minimum charge for telegrams every house in the 
country at least once a day—which is more than can be said at present 
in practice, though no doubt in theory it is open to every one to 
direct that a telegram be posted at the office to which it is transmitted, 
and probably a considerable number of telegrams yearly are so treated, 
The present regulations® admit of postal telegrams, but full rates are 
charged for them; that is to say, the messages delivered through 
the post: are charged as highly as those delivered by messenger. The 
plan advocated, then, really amounts to little more than doing away 
with the injustice of charging for a delivery through the Post Office 
the same as for a special delivery. 

It will perhaps appear on the first consideration that only un- 
important messages will be sent through the post, and that important 
messages will be sent as at present. The probabilities, however, are 
the other way. For messages urgent in point of time no doubt special 
delivery will be sought ; and, as already has been observed, the postal 
delivery, in relieving the special delivery, is likely to very much 
increase the rapidity of the latter. For safety of delivery, however, 
the ordinary postman will be preferred to the messenger boys whom 
one is accustomed to see loitering about the streets. The proposed 
postal delivery opens the way in the simplest manner to an object 
long sought—the registration of telegrams. A postal telegram might 
be registered and delivered through the post with all the formalities 
that attend the delivery of registered letters. How complete the 
registration would be! The Post Office registers now a letter in total 
ignorance of its contents. Not only could the delivery of a registered 
postal telegram be proved, but also its contents. Of registered tele- 
grams, as of postal telegrams and of all telegrams cheaper than the 
present, it may safely be said they will tap new sources of business, 
and lead to new uses of the telegraph. 

A further use to which the telegraph might advantageously be 
put is in the transmission of money orders. In New Zealand, under 
the excellent management of Dr. Lemon, the superintendent of the 
telegraph department, a telegraph money order system was initiated 
in 1870. The report for the year ending the 30th of June, 1876, 
shows that during the year 10,712 telegraph money orders were 
despatched for an aggregate amount of 48,900/. The convenience 
such a system affords is of more consequence than the profit it may 
be hoped to yield. However, in respect to profit the result was 
highly. satisfactory. The telegraph department received 535/. and 
the Post Office 816/. as the payment for these orders. It may be 
added that each year from the commencement in 1870 there has been 


a larger use of the system. With such results from a community 








> Post Office telegraph regulation 12 says: ‘If the sender requires his telegram 
to be forwarded by post or by train from the terminal telegraph office, he must write 
the words “by post” or “by train ” at the end of the address of the person to whom 
it is to be sent.’ 
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of less than 500,000 people, it might be worth trying in this country 
with its population of over 30,000,000. 

No reference has been made in this paper to press telegrams. 
The plan, or rather plans, adopted in reference to them probably work 
well, and it would be an evil thing to curtail the advantages the press 
derives from the telegraph. The importance of public education in 
shaping and promoting the greatness and prosperity of the nation is 
now fully recognised. No larger power is to be found in aid of 
education than that which the press by the means of the telegraph 
supplies. Not alone through every district in the United Kingdom 
does cheap telegraphy enable the press to circulate the foreign intelli- 
gence which the chief newspapers and Reuter’s agency at vast expense 
collect, but by its aid the great orators of the day are able to address 
the whole nation. Who shall say how much the efforts of great men 
have been stimulated by the immensity of the audience press tele- 
graphy has found for them ? 


To epitomise, the recommendations in this paper are :— 

1. A revision of the charges for ordinary telegrams, to embrace a 
reduction in the minimum number of words, and a logical recognition 
of the cost of free addresses and delivery, stationery, Kc. 

2. Subject to examining the length of present messages and 
making allowance for increased business on the one hand, and dimi- 


nished length of telegrams on the other, the scale to be adopted to be 
ninepence for ten words, and threepence for each five words additional, 
or sixpence for each message, and a halfpenny for each word in excess 
of the signature and addresses. 

3. That free names and addresses be still given. 

4, That signatures to telegrams be required. 

5. That a system of cheaper telegrams to be delivered by post be 
adopted. 

6. That in connection with it the power of registering telegrams 
be afforded. 

7. That a telegraph money order system be established. 

Every additional use, or extension of existing use, found for the 
telegraph opens the way to fresh explorations of incalculable moment. 
Given a new point of departure, the opening of new roads and routes 
follows as a matter of course. The use of the telegraph has as yet 
been sufficient to show its power to improve the social and politi al 
conditions of the world, and to advance the progress of knowledge of 
every useful description. But the whole area to which its moral, 
social, political, and scientific influences may extend is so enormous, 
so incalculable, that the visionary who attempts to gauge it must 
pause in his task with the conclusion that man has so far only ap- 
proached: the threshold of the knowledge which endlessly stretches 
before him. 


JuLius VoGEL. 
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SOUTH SLAVONIANS AND RAFPOOTS. 


Nornine would be of higher value to scientific archeology than any 
addition to our opportunities of observing societies of Aryan race 
still remaining in a condition of barbarism. The practices of savage 
men,’ lying altogether beyond the circle of the greater races, have 
been carefully observed and compared of late years, and some general- 
isations of much ingenuity and interest have been founded on them ; 
but the relation of these practices to the beginnings of our own 
civilisation is far from satisfactorily settled at present. The early 
usages of the now civilised societies can be partially recovered from 
their records, their traditions, and above all from their law; but it 
is just where these sources of evidence can least be depended upon, 
where history runs into poetry, tradition into legend, and definite 
law into dimly seen custom, that the connection between barbarous 
Aryan usage and savage non-Aryan practice has to be established, if 
it really exists. What we most require is the actual examinaticn by 
tfained observers of some barbarous or semi-barbarous community, 
whose Aryan pedigree is reasonably pure. 

India has made contributions of great importance to the study of 
early institutions, and I hope to show, before the close of this paper, 
that among the most important are the most recent. Many portions 
of the social and family life of the high-caste Hindoo unquestionably 
answer to stages of social development through which the earliest 
civilised communities of the West may just be seen passing in the 
twilight of their history. But there are some serious drawbacks on 
the value of Indian social facts, and some considerable limitations of 
their impressiveness. A great deal of the very ancient usage dis- 
coverable in India is non-Aryan. There are no doubt abundant 
remains of true Aryan barbarism, but it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish this from barbarism which is non-Aryan, and_ that which is 
really Aryan has been transformed to an unknownextent. A religion 
which has long lost its affinity for the religions of the West is con- 
stantly penetrating and modifying it, and the newer influences of the 
English dominion are working upon it with ever increasing effect. 
Whatever, too, be the value of Indian observations, they do not 
certainly at present produce the impression which might be expected 
on the European historical scholars who are busy with the rudiments 
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of Western society. There is an evident distrust of illustrations of 
social growth taken from the usage of a people so remote as the 
Hindoos, and so long parted from the sister-communities of the 
Aryan group. 

No field of investigation seems tv me to promise so much to the 
student of primitive social antiquity as that opened to us by the 
obvious thinning of the superficial crust of Mohammedan institutions 
spread over so great a part of the once civilised world. In all the 
countries now or lately under Mussulman dominion, strange and 
deeply interesting forms of ancient social organisation from time to 
time come into the light, like buried cities from volcanic ashes or 
lava. This remark must be confined to communities conquered by 
the Mohammedans and made tributary to them, but not converted 
to the Mohammedan faith. For the purposes of the scientific archzo- 
logist, a group of men converted to Mohammedanism becomes 
practically worthless, because from the moment of its conversion it 
lives under a civil law which is also a religious law, and which can 
only be explained as a religious law. The portions of ancient usage 
which in the present state of these inquiries yield most to the 
student of early institutions are those which, in modern phraseology, 
we should call the law of Inheritance and the law of Marriage. But 
a society which has adopted the Mohammedan law of inheritance 
has come under a system of rules of succession which may possibly 
embody some Arabian customs, but which on the whole can only be 
accounted for as consisting of strict deductions from the letter of 
texts assumed to be sacred. This system of rules arranges the heirs 
in classes altogether unlike those known to modified or unmodified 
Aryan custom, and it is moreover a system of extremely definite 
division into fractional shares. On the other hand, under rudimen- 
tary Aryan usage, it is not the individual, but rather a collective group 
of kinsmen which profits by the death of a relative; and it is exactly 
because the composition of this group, and the mode of devolution 
upon it, probably reflect some more ancient method of collective 
enjoyment during life, that rules of intestate succession have nowadays 
so profound an interest. Again, the barbarous Aryan, still following 
Aryan custom, is not only generally monogamous, but (to use Mr. 
McLennan’s extremely convenient term) exogamous. He has a 
most prodigious Table of Prohibited Degrees. The Mussulman, 
however, is not only polygamous but endogamous: that is, his law 
permits comparatively near relatives to intermarry. It has been 
noticed by good observers in India, that the comparative liberty of 
intermarriage permitted by Mohammedanism is part of the secret of 
its success as a proselytising religion. It offers a bribe to the conveit 
in relieving him from the undoubtedly vexatious restraints of the 
Brahminical law of marriage. 

But where communities subject to Mussulman rule have never 
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been converted to the Mussulman faith, the effect of the dominant 
Mohammedanism is to fix and stereotype their barbarism, where they 
are barbarous. A large number of them are socially organised in 
groups held together by the reality or the fiction of common blood ; 
they possibly may never have attained to a higher organisation than 
this, or—what is more probable—the Mohammedan conquest may 
have not merely arrested their civilisation, but may have actually 
forced some of them to retrace part of the path by which they 
had ascended from a primitive barbarous condition. When, however, 
these groups are once organised on the well-known model of an 
association of kinsmen or tribesmen, there is much in Mohammedan 
gevernment which tends to tighten the bonds by which they are held 
together. The members of Christian societies are most reluctant to 
enter the Mohammedan Courts, and thus they are led to value the 
domestic tribunals, which all naturally organised brotherhoods include. 
Again, community of life based upon consanguinity always implies 
common liability to the discharge of legal demands; and thus the 
fiscal exactions of the Mussulman ruler give a strong motive to the 
kinsfolk to keep the burden of taxation resting on as many shoulders 
as possible. The advantage of maintaining the liability of groups 
rather than the liability of individuals is also felt by the Moham- 
medan Governments themselves, and they are thus led to favour the 
integrity of these natural bodies, just as the French seigneurs are 
stated in medizval law-books to have favoured the existence of com- 
munities of villeins living aw méme pot. The natural processes of 
dissolution to which such groups are subject are also much retarded by 
the indirect influence of Mohammedan power. The chief dissolving 
forces acting on primitive communities are war and commerce. One 
tears them to pieces and scatters the fragments abroad, the other dis- 
integrates them, by creating inequalities of wealth; and nothing is 
harder (as will be seen presently) than for the rich and poor brethren 
to dwell together in unity. But a Mohammedan Government on 
the whole keeps the peace, and both by its acts of commission and 
by its sins of omission, by its irregular taxation, and by its failure to 
provide modes of easy communication and a pure and regular ad- 
ministration of justice, it retards or puts a stop to the accumulation 
of capital. 

The closer examination of the Turkish provinces in Europe which 
many causes have recently made practicable has already recovered 
for us a nearly perfect example of one of the oldest institutions of 
the Aryan race—probably, with the exception of the Family, the very 
oldest. The House Community is not peculiar to the territories and 
dependencies of the Turkish Empire, since it is found among all the 
South Slavonian populations, but it occurs in greatest completeness 
wherever men of the South Slavonian stock are now or have been 
lately under Mussulman government, or where, like the Montenegrins, 
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they have had their whole history determined by incessant struggles 
with Mussulman power. The importance of these House Communities 
is easily understood by the student of what I may perhaps venture to 
call social and political embryology. They are a living form, very 
near to us and constantly brought nearer, of an institution rather 
hinted at than revealed in the most ancient records of a singularly 
large number of civilised nations. The Roman law, which supplies 
the only sure route by which the mind can travel back without a 
check from civilisation to barbarism, shows us soviety organised in 
separate families, each ruled by the Paterfamilias, its despotic chief. 
But it also exhibits vestiges of an institution not wholly forgotten, 
the gens, an association of related families which still have some- 
thing in common, and may once have had a common life. There 
are some marks of the gens on law, and some more on religion, but 
practically it is a dead institution. Dead, however, in history, it 
proves to be alive in usage, and is indeed among the most striking 
illustrations of the position that, if the world be thoroughly searched, 
the Past may always be found somewhere in the Present. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that the House Community of the South 
Slavonians is the Roman gens, the Hellenic yévos, the Celtic Sept, 
the Teutonic kin. It is also the Joint Family of the Hindoos, 
which is itself a living though an extremely perishable institution. 
In what way it is related to certain associations of savage families, 
very like it and yet very unlike it, upon which our attention has been 
fixed by the deeply interesting researches of Mr. McLennan (in his 
Primitive Marriage) and of Mr. Lewis Morgan (in his Ancient 
Society), is a point upon which it may one day be possible to have a 
clearer opinion when the purely Aryan group has been fully studied 
in the life. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, the institutions of the Slavonians 
had begun to attract attention, and it was becoming extremely pro- 
bable that they would prove to be the bridge connecting two portions 
of the earth and mankind long arbitrarily separated, the East and the 
West. The Russian Village Communities were seen to be the Indian 
Village Communities, if anything in a more archaic condition than 
the eastern cultivating group. I myself pointed out the correspond- 
ence of the Roman gens with both forms of Village Community, but 
I have some time since satisfied myself that the Village Community 
is not the closest extant counterpart of the gens. In the Village 
Community, the bond of common origin and kinship, though still 
recognised in language and to some extent in feeling, is feeble and 
indistinct ; the model has been too often simulated by fictions, for 
the sense of reality to be very strong. The related families no longer 
hold their land as an indistinguishable common fund; they have 
portioned it out; at most they redistribute it periodically ; some- 
times even that stage has been passed. They are on the high road 
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to modern landed proprietorship. But in the Joint Family of the 
Hindoos the gens of the Romans absolutely survives—or rather, but 
for the English law and English courts, it would survive. Here 
there is a real, thoroughly ascertained common ancestor, a genuine 
consanguinity, a common fund of property, a common dwelling. 
And the Joint Family of the Hindoos, save that it now lasts for fewer 
generations, is point for point the House Community of the South 
Slavonians. The distribution of these ancient groups in the countries 
in which they are found is well worth remarking. The North 
Slavonians or Russians have the Village Community. The House 
Community belongs specially to the South Slavonians, the Croatians, 
Dalmatians, Montenegrins, Servians, and the now Slavonised Bul- 
garians. On the other hand, in India, the Joint Family and the 
Village Community are often found side by side, sometimes indeed 
bound together by complex common relations. Even there, however, 
it has been observed that, where joint families are abundant, the 
village organisation is weak and village communities are rare; and 
this is notably the case in Lower Bengal. 

The House Community then is an extension of the Family: an 
association of several and even of many related families, living to- 
gether substantially in a common dwelling or group of dwellings, 
following a common occupation, and governed by a common chief. 
The law or custom which regulates these institutions has lately been 
subjected to a close examination by an eminent man of learning, 
whose writings are still obscured by that unfortunate veil of language 
which hides Slavonian literature from this generation of Englishmen. 
The name of Professor Bogichitch is connected with several places 
with which, now of all times, we should least expect to have literary 
associations. He isa native of Ragusa; his last work is. published 
by the Academy of Sciences at Agram; he is a professor in the 
University of Odessa; and he has codified the laws of Montenegro. 
The results of his investigations are only known to me through some 
German translations of passages in them, and through a summary of 
a portion of them by M. Fédor Demelic. Nothing, in my opinion, 
can exceed their instructiveness. They show us the very way in 
which, amid a primitive tribal society. of Aryan race, the personal 
relations and ideas of men become modified when the small groups of 
which they form part are absorbed in larger assemblages, both the 
large and the small group being respectively tied together by com- 
munity of blood. They thus disclose to us Political Power in the 
embryo: the Chief growing out of the head of the household, the 
State taking its first beginnings from the Family. They are entitled 
to take their place by the side of some recent Indian investigations 
which I will describe presently, as new materials of the highest value 
for a theory of the condition of the higher races of men in a state of 


barbarism. 
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It would appear that in all the South Slavonian countries Natural 
Families, as they are called, are found intermixed with the House 
Communities. By a ‘natural family’ is meant a group consisting of 
the descendants of an ancestor still alive, while a house community 
is (almost invariably) an association of families all descended from a 
common ancestor deceased. These natural families have not been as 
carefully examined as could be wished ; they had not the strangeness 
of the house community in the eyes of the observers, who again show 
no signs of being acquainted with the controversy which has arisen on 
the point whether the larger or the smaller group is the more ancient, 
and better entitled to be considered the cell out of which human 
society sprang. I have, however, no doubt myself, from a variety of 
indications, that these families are, to employ a convenient term, 
‘ patriarchal’ families, despotically governed by the eldest ascendant. 
Not only the legal writers, but all travellers in South Slavonian lands, 
have noticed the extraordinary respect of the South Slavonians for old 
‘Without reverence for old men there is no salvation,’ is a 
‘A father,’ says another Slavonian maxim, ‘is like 
adage runs, ‘ The reason 


age. 
Servian proverb. 
an earthly god to his son.’ A less reverent 
why the devil knows so much is that he is so extremely old.’ Still 
more convincing evidence is furnished by the fact observed by Pro- 
fessor Bogichitch, that the South Slavonians, like the Romans, main- 
tain a clear distinction between Agnatic and Cognatic relationship, 
which they term respectively kinship through the great blood and 
kinship through the little. Thus a group of men, connected with a 
common ancestor through male descents (natural or adoptive) exelu- 
sively, are kinsmen of the great blood; they are kinsmen of the little 
blood when they include also the descendants of female relatives. Now 
the recognition of agnatic relationship is good evidence that patriarchal 
power either exists or has once existed in a community ; there may have 
once been paternal power where there is no agnation, but where there 
is agnation there must almost certainly have been paternal power. It 
is true that, while we are expressly told that the Slavonian father has 
unqualified jurisdiction over his wife and minor children, we are also 
informed that the sons cease to be subject to it when they marry. Mar- 
riage, however, seems to imply in this case severance from the pater- 
nal domicil; and thus we have an example of the earliest form of the 
process which the Romans called Emancipation, the departure in 
turn of the grown sons from their home to seek a livelihood elsewhere. 
Assuming then these natural families to be patriarchal, the play of 
relation between the Family and the House Community is exactly 
what we observe in India between the Family and the Joint Family. 
The family, when it does not dissolve by the swarming off of 
the children, expands into the house community; the community 
(though not so often as in India) breaks up into separate natural 
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families. The process, for all the evidence before us, may have gone 
on from time immemorial. 

The House Communities, which are found intermixed with the 
natural families, and which are constantly springing out of them, 
are as far as possible from being patriarchal despotisms; and they 
illustrate very clearly that diminution of paternal power which, as I 
have frequently insisted, shows itself when familics, instead of dis- 
solving at the death of an ancestor, hold together and take the first 
steps towards becoming a nation. The community at first sight is 
rather democratically than despotically governed, and it would in 
fact depend on the point of view from which the observer regarded 
it, whether he considered its government to be democratic, aristocratic, 
or monarchical. Every member of the body has an absolute right to 
be maintained, housed, and clothed out of the common fund. Every 
daughter of the associated families has a right to a marriage portion 
when she marries; every son has a right to a provision for his wife 
when he introduces her into the community. Every male of the 
brotherhood has a voice in its government. The assembly of kinsmen 
(the Skuptchina) meets every day as a rule, generally in the evening 
after work is over, under a tree in the neighbourhood of the common 
dwelling. All the affairs of the community are there discussed, and 
every man may theoretically mingle in the deliberations. Never- 
theless, as a rule, it is the old men who debate; the authority which, 
as I before said, the South Slavonians assign to old age, makes the 
opinion of the old far more weighty than their individual voice; and 
in very large communities it would seem that it is generally the 
mature heads of families who attend the assembly. All this is exactly 
in harmony with what we know of the beginnings of Aristocracy 
throughout the Aryan world; but it should always be remembered 
that if the association were habitually militant, both the old men and 
the youths would probably fall into the background, and the authority 
in council would belong to the mature warrior who is foremost in 
arms. 

Under another aspect, however, the government of the community 
is monarchical, and at all times its most important member is the 
House-Chief—the Domatchin. He alone represents the association 
in its dealings with other persons and members. The administration 
of all its affairs is in his hands: he allots the daily tasks; he presides 
at the common meals and distributes the food; he reprimands for 
faults or delinquencies ; he is invariably addressed in language of the 
greatest respect ; all rise on his entrance; no one covers his head or 
smokes in his presence ; no amusement or ceremony commences till he 
appears or has announced that he will stay away. The council of 
the brotherhood does not review his acts, but it is expected that he 
will submit important cases to it, and its jurisdiction is called into 
exercise when new principles of administration have to be settled. 
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The women of the community, it should be stated, are not directly 
under his authority; there is a house-mother who appoints their 
work, but she is, whenever it is possible, the wife of the house-chief, 
and is always subordinate to him. 

The mode of appointing the House-Chief is in the highest degree 
interesting, and throws a strong light on a number of problems which 
meet us in the ancient history of the kingly office. The student of 
political embryology is familiar with the seeming contradictions 
between the facts just seen in the dim light which surrounds the 
beginnings of royal power. Sometimes the office of the Chief or 
King seems wholly elective, and its bestowal entirely determined by 
personal fitness ; sometimes it appears to be hereditary, but then it 
is quite uncertain whether it will descend to the brother or to the 
eldest son of the last sovereign ; in general the office is confined to 
men, yet here and there a woman in certain eventualities becomes 
lady or queen. Very ingenious explanations of these phenomena 
have lately been suggested. But the system of choosing the South 
Slavonian house-chief, while it exhibits exactly the same apparent 
uncertainty, shows at the same time that it arises from a very 
natural and intelligible cause—from the conflict between a senti- 
ment and a necessity, between a very powerful feeling of respect for 
blood and a very clear sense of the pressure of the facts of life. 
First, the chief is elected by the collective brotherhood; but the 
brotherhood rarely, if ever, fails to choose a member of the family cun- 
nected with the common ancestor through descents of primogeniture- 
Its inclination would be to choose the eldest son of the last chief, but 
its veneration for age, and its sense of the value of experience as a 
means of success in the struggle for existence, lead it constantly to 
elect the next brother of the last administrator. By its strong 
appreciation of the importance of individual capacity, it is led 
occasionally to put a woman at its head—who in this case is quite 
distinct from the house-mother, governing the women under the 
house-chief. The practice of electing a woman to the chieftainship 
appears to be less common than was supposed by the travellers who 
first observed the house communities, and it is not impossible that 
they failed to discriminate between the two shapes which the au- 
thority of the house-mother takes. But undoubtedly a woman is 
occasionally placed not only over the women, but over the men of 
the community, and wherever this occurs it is for reasons of her 
especial fitness to undertake the administration. The leading case 
mentioned by my authorities is where a considerable part of ‘the 
revenue of a community was derived from a boarding-school for girls 
kept by the ladies belonging to it. Of course, no such reason as this 
for choosing a woman to rule could have had effect in primeval ages, 
or even at the dawn of history. The explanation of the early female 
successions to sovereignties and lordships no doubt is that the cir- 
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cumstances of the time allowed unchecked play to respect for the 
claims of blood; the men being exhausted, a woman was taken 
rather than a new strain of blood introduced. Nevertheless, these 
Slavonian phenomena suggest that, even in the primitive militant 
communities, eminent capacity in a woman might overweigh the 
disadvantages of sex, and that every now and then a Deborah or an 
Artemisia might rule the tribe as the house-mother rules the house 
community. Sometimes, it should be noted, the woman chosen is 
the widow of the last chief, who during his lifetime shared his 
authority, more particularly over the females of the household. 

It appears to be a general rule of all these house communities 
that the capital stock or fund necessary for carrying on the business 
of the association is incapable of alienation. The nature of this 
inalienable property varies a good deal; thus, with a community of 
vine-growers, the fermenting vats cannot be parted with; and it is 
the usage with associations of distillers to apply the same principle 
to the apparatus of distillation. But the great majority of the house 
communities are purely agricultural, and it is remarkable that the 
property which the custom of these communities makes inalienable 
corresponds very closely to the res mancipi of the older Roman law: 
that is to say, it consists of land and plough oxen. It has often been 
suggested—by myself among others—that the objects placed by the 
Romans in their highest class of property were the commodities 
of first importance to an agricultural people ; and, though we only 
know the Roman res mancipi as alienable under certain circum- 
stances, the very complexity of the formalities required for alienation 
furnishes a hint that they once constituted the inalienable capital 
stock of the ancient Latin cultivating communities. But these 
recently observed facts from Eastern Europe suggest some new ideas, 
not only concerning the res mancipi, but also and more particularly 
concerning that other and technically inferior class of property, the 
res nec mancipi, in which the Romans placed all the objects of 
enjoyment not included in the higher division of things. I myself 
conjectured, some years ago, that the articles not enumerated among 
the favoured objects seem to have been placed on a lower standing, 
‘because the knowledge of their value was posterior to the epoch at 
which the catalogue of superior property was settled. They were at 
first unknown, rare, limited in their uses, or else regarded as mere 
appendages to the privileged objects.’ I still think this description 
of the res nec mancipi probably true of some stages of primitive 
society, and if the last words, ‘ appendages to the privileged objects,’ 
be understood of the products as distinguished from the instruments 
of labour, I think they are also true of the social stage of the ancient 
world to which the Slavonian house communities most nearly 
correspond. It may be supposed that the earliest cultivating com- 
munities were barely self-sufficing; that they never parted with 
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their instruments of tillage, and consumed all the fruits which the 
earth yielded to their labour. But as production became more abun- 
dant, as intervals of peace became less rare, as common markets were 
gradually established, economical forces would begin to operate with 
greater activity, and the res nec mancipt would obtain their first 
step in dignity as commodities exchangeable at a profit. All the 
surplus produce of the domain would be ves nec mancipi, and, if not 
stored, would be bartered or sold. We can see from the Slavonian 
examples that some things, included in the higher class, might 
locally and occasionally be dealt with as belonging to the lower. The 
Roman ves mancipi— land, slaves, horses, and oxen—would no doubt 
answer to the commodities which primitive agriculturists would 
almost everywhere regard as properly inalienable, but it is likely that 
Roman authority generalised the usage beyond its primitive area. 
A community of cattle-breeders would regard oxen as eminently ex- 
changeable, and even an agricultural community may originally have 
confined the inalienability to the oxen which served as beasts of 
plough. 

Peculiwm—a few head of oxen kept apart—was the name which 
the Romans gave to the permissive separate property allowed to son 
or slave. No principle was more persistent in Roman law than the 
subjection of the peculium to the authority of the paterfamilias or the 
master, should he choose to exercise it; and the independent holding 
of the peculiwm, even by sons, was secured only by very late legisla- 
tion. These Slavonian usages and the experience of the Slavonian 
communities give us reason to believe that the separate holding of 
property by the members of the brotherhood had a much more 
important influence in other societies than it had in one so sternly 
tenacious of a central principle as the Roman. The peculiwm seems 
to be always an actively dissolving force. It had this effect to some 
extent with the Romans, but with the Hindoos it is the great cause 
of the dissolution of the joint families, and it seems to be equally 
destructive in the South Slavonian countries. When the house 
community is in its primitive and natural state, there is no peculiwm : 
there is none in Montenegro; the dominant notion there is that, as 
the community is liable for the delinquencies of its members, it is 
entitled to receive all the produce of their labour; and thus the 
fundamental rule of these communities, as of the Hindoo joint families, 
is that a member working or trading at a distance from the seat of 
the brotherhood ought to account to it for his profits. But, as in 
India, all sorts of exceptions to this rule tend to grow up; the most 
ancient and most widely accepted appearing to be, that property 
acquired by extremely dangerous adventure belongs independently to 
the adventurer. Thus, even in Montenegro, spoil of war is retained 
by the taker, and on the Adriatic coast the profits of distant mari- 
time trade have from time immemorial been reserved to seafaring 
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members of these brotherhoods. But the reluctance to surrender 
individual gains is a sentiment observed to be gaining in force every- 
where, and, in connection with some other causes which I will 
mention afterwards, it universally tends to bring about the dissolution 
of the communities. Doubtless it was always among the most potent 
of the influences which began to transform the old world of consan- 
guinity into the new world of economical relation. 

The situation of women in the primitive groups of barbarous 
Aryans, is a topic which calls for much ampler and more minute 
discussion than can be given to it within my present limits. I will, 
however, briefly note one or two points among a considerable number 
which I reserve for separate treatment in another form. (a) The house 
community of the South Slavonians, like the joint family of the 
Hindoos, is primarily a community of males. The daughters are en- 
titled to be married and portioned at its expense, and steps are taken to 
bring about their marriage before any son is married, but they have no 
right to any share of the capital stock on the rare occasions on which 
itis divided. (b) At present a certain liberty is allowed to them in the 
choice of a husband, but in the South Slavonian lands, as elsewhere, 
there are many vestiges of infant marriage. Down to quite recently, 
a Christian girl in Eastern Europe was irrevocably betrothed, though 
not married, in early childhood. (c) The wives of the confederated 
kinsmen, brought into the community from outside, have their 
marriage portion reserved to them as separate property or peculiwm, 
and a certain amount of money or goods (which many customs enable 
us to trace to the ancient institution of the ‘morning gift’) is held by 
them independently, not only of the collective group, but of their hus- 
bands. (qd) In some of the house communities both this property and 
the marriage portion, both the parapherna and the dos, descend, 
like the Hindoo Stridhan, by a peculiar line of succession to female 
inheritresses. 

Like all branches of the Aryan race which remain in a condition 
still savouring of barbarism, but which have not adopted Moham- 
medan institutions, the South Slavonians bring their wives into the 
groups in which they are socially organised from a considerable 
distance outside. To this ‘exogamy,’ in the primitive militant 
state, they no doubt owed hardihood, physical vigour, and relative 
success in the struggle for existence; and at the present moment 
the common residence of so many persons of both sexes in the same 
household may be said to be only possible through their belief that 
any union of kinsmen and kinswomen would be incestuous. The 
South Slavonian Table of Prohibited Degrees is extremely wide. 
Every marriage which requires an ecclesiastical dispensation is 
regarded as disreputable; and, though the rule of ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence on prohibitions against intermarriage is tolerably 
followed, it is rendered excessively stringent by a peculiar method 
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of counting the degrees. The distaste of the South Slavonians 
for suing in the Turkish Courts is largely caused by these ideas 
about intermarriage. Mohammedanism, as I before stated, is an 
‘endogamous’ religion; it derives from its Semitic origin a rather 
limited Table of Prohibited Degrees; and thus a Turkish Court, 
though not professing to apply the Mohammedan rules, is con- 
stantly found admitting the legitimacy of children born of a mar- 
riage which the Christian Slavonians consider to be incestuous. 
Nobody can wonder at the repugnance of the Slavonians towards 
entering the Turkish Courts as litigants in cases where their 
women are concerned ; but undoubtedly some of the principles which 
they accuse the Turkish judges of applying have more in common 
with our ideas than with theirs. Besides this complaint on the 
subject of intermarriage and legitimacy, the Slavonians are said by 
Professor Bogichitch to resent the application of rules, Mohammedan 
in origin, to the inheritance of property by women. Under Moham- 
medan law, wherever sons and daughters take together, the daughters 
take half a son’s share. Now the custom of the house communities 
excludes the daughters from any share when the: common fund is 
divided, either at a death or otherwise. The deeply rooted and 
very ancient notion is that an unmarried daughter is only entitled to 
maintenance, and that a married daughter is finally and exclusively 
provided for by her marriage portion. 

It would be altogether beyond my present undertaking to con- 
sider as it deserves the curious subject of ‘ exogamy’ and ‘ endogamy,’ 
to which Mr. McLennan’s researches have given much importance. 
I have noticed it chiefly for the purpose of calling attention to the 
manifold and surprising fictions by which an inherited sense of the 
advantage of exogamy and of the disadvantage of close intermarriage 
is reconciled with the doctrine of the Eastern Church on the point. 
It is to be remarked that every variety of fiction heretofore observed 
among ancient societies held together by the assumption of common 
descent is found among the Christian Slavonians of Eastern Europe. 
Kinship is in the first place created artificially by Adoption, and in 
this case the adopted member of a family or house community is 
assimilated to the naturally born kinsman for all purposes indis- 
criminately. Entire subfamilies are engrafted on the house com- 
munities ; individuals are taken into the subfamilies; and occa- 
sionally aged men, strangers in blood to the brotherhood, are 
admitted to a place among the elders of the joint household from 
whom labour is no longer exacted or expected. It seems to be a 
universal condition of the Slavonian adoption, that the person or 
family received into the house community shall be virtually without 
natural ties through the death or emigration of the natural kindred : 
a precaution which may remind us of the extreme care bestowed by 
the Roman College of Pontiffs, that the ceremonial observances of two 
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families should not be confounded through a precipitate adoption. 
But besides the artificial adoptive relation, which stands for all 
purposes on the same level as natural connection of blood, there are 
numerous other fictitious relationships which exist chiefly for the 
purpose of preventing intermarriage. Several of these correspond to 
the fictitious ties which are shown by their ancient law to have been 
common among the Celtic Irish at the opposite end of Europe. Thus 
the relation of foster-parent to foster-child creates relations between 
their respective families which operate as a bar to intermarriage. 
Gossipred, spiritual parentage, the connection between sponsor and 
godchild, has the same effects among the South Slavonians which it 
once had over the whole Christian world. But there are in Eastern 
Europe forms of fictitious consanguinity hitherto unknown to the study 
of ancient institutions. The groomsman at a wedding comes under 
a set of rules which restrict intermarriage with the family of the 
bride to just the same effect as if he had been naturally the brother 
of the bridegroom. Confraternity, fictitious brotherhood—which is 
an artificial creation of fraternity, just as adoption is an artificial 
creation of parentage—retains probably in these Slavonian lands the 
shape which it wore in more westerly countries before it became the 
central principle of so many orders of knighthood; it is solemnised 
with a special ritual of the Slavo-Greek Church, and it is the source 
of a special Table of Prohibited Degrees. But perhaps the most 
singular illustration of the tendency of kinship to extend itself arti- 
ficially under the empire of primitive ideas is to be found in certain 
Slavonic forms of gossipred or spiritual relationship. Here we have 
fiction upon fiction. The relation of sponsor to godchild imitates 
consanguinity ; the Slavonian gossipred imitates the ecclesiastical 
gossipred. A man whose life is endangered by the enmity of 
another may make him an offer of what is called gossipred by mis- 
fortune. Ifthe enemy refuses, he may be lawfully killed even by 
treachery. If he accepts, he becomes connected with his former 
adversary by a kind of spiritual relationship, and is in fact compelled 
to become sponsor to his next-born child. These peculiar artificial 
relations in the wilder Slavonian countries, and particularly in 
Montenegro, are found extremely useful in staunching blood-feuds. 
When a momentary reconciliation has been effected by friends or 
neighbours between Montenegrin Capulets and Montagues, it is 
common to give it stability by insisting that the heads of the con- 
tending houses shall become spiritually related to one another. The 
expedient is well known as the gossipred of reconciliation. The 
truth is that mere sentiment has not among these people solidity 
enough to form a binding tie between man and man. If it is to 
bear the ordinary strains of barbarous life, it must have a core of 
fictitious consanguinity. 

I stated that the House Communities and Natural Families which 
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make up the bulk of South Slavonian society are constantly running 
into one another : the community dissolving into a mere collection of 
families, the family expanding into the community. But both these 
groups occasionally dissolve in other ways, and some instruction may 
be obtained from observing the mode of dissolution. When a natural 
family breaks up, room is made, I need scarcely say, for the operation 
of the body of rules which we call inheritance ; and in those portions 
of the South Slavonian countries which are under Codes, as for ex- 
ample those which belong to the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, the 
law settles the distribution of the family fund, and to some extent the 
personal relations of the kinsmen to one another. But where, as in 
Turkey, the local usage is left to its unchecked operation, one of the 
systems of succession commonly followed has a great deal of interest 
for us. Each son of the family, as he grows up and marries, leaves 
his father’s household, taking with him the share of its possessions 
which under developed law would have devolved upon him at his 
father’s death, and he goes elsewhere, often into a far country, to seek 
a new fortune. Perhaps there are few things which at first sight 
seem to have a more distant connection with one another than the 
customs of Primogeniture and Borough English and the Scriptural 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Yet precisely the same group of usages 
lies at the root of the institution and gives its point tothe story. The 
division of the family property does not wait for the father’s death. 
The son who wishes to leave the family home takes his share with 
him, and goes abroad to add to it or waste it. ‘The son who remains 
at home continues under patria potestas, serving his father and 
never transgressing his commandments, but entitled at his death to 
the entire remnant of his property. ‘Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that I have is thine,’ says the father in the parable, and this 
is precisely the foundation of the rule of ancient law. Which indeed 
shall be the home-staying son is a point on which there has been 
much diversity of usage. In the Scriptural example, it is the eldest 
son. Primogeniture, as we know it in our law, had rather a political 
than a civil origin, and comes from the authority of the feudal lord 
and probably from that of the tribal chief; but here and there on the 
Continent there are traces of it asa civil institution, and in such 
cases the succession of the eldest son does not exclude provision for 
the younger sons by what are called appanages. The evidence of 
ancient law and usage would, however, seem to show that it was 
usually the youngest son who remained at home with his father to 
serve him through life and succeed to his remaining property at his 
death ; and thus the Slavonian usage accurately reflects the earliest 
stage of the English custom of Borough English. 

If we take a survey of the Slavonian usages as a whole, we shall 
have little doubt that the natural development of the House Com- 
munity would be into the Village Community. It has almost uni- 
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versally assumed this form in the Russian territories. The number 
of families included in the brotherhood has now become much larger. 
Professor Bogichitch says that the house communities rarely include 
more than sixty individuals, which is greatly less than the number of 
persons making up the community of an Indian or Russian village. 
But with the extension have come a variety of changes. The land, 
instead of being cultivated absolutely in common, is divided between 
the component families, the lots shifting among them periodically, or 
perhaps vesting in them as their property, subject to a power in the 
collective body of villagers to veto its sale. The tie of brotherhood 
has also become greatly weakened ; all sorts of fictions have enfeebled 
it, and so many strangers in blood have been admitted, that the 
tradition of a common origin is dim or lost. The common house of 
the House Communities tends constantly in the South Slavonian 
countries to become a group of dwellings, but the Village Community 
is essentially an assemblage of separate houses, each ruled despotically 
by its own chief. The reason why the Southern communities have 
held compactly together, while the Northern communities have 
relaxed and extended themselves, can in the main only be guessed 
at; but we can hardly be very wrong in conjecturing that the near- 
ness or remoteness of Mohammedan power had a great deal to do 
with it. This Mohammedan power is doubtless the secret of the 
survival of both forms of the community; but the South Slavonian 
communities, closer to the headquarters of Ottoman dominion, needed 
a stronger and more compact organisation to protect their possessions, 
institutions, and faith, while the Russian populations were only occa- 
sionally and intermittently scourged by the invasions of their Tartar 
suzerain. In comparatively recent times, the house communities 
have chiefly had to complain of irregular exactions from their Turkish 
masters ; on the whole the Turkish Government has encouraged them, 
just as the French feudal lords seem to have encouraged the house 
communities lately discovered in France, on account of their relative 
opulence, and on account of the better security thus afforded for the 
punctual payment of taxes and dues. 

Assuming that the decay or dissolution of the house communities 
is matter of regret, there is no doubt as to the quarter in which they 
find their most dangerous foes. It is not barbarism which they have 
to dread, but civilisation. All the recent observers of the South Sla- 
vonian communities lament the influence of modern codes in under- 
mining or destroying them. The same destructive effects are attributed 
to the older Austrian code which is in force on the Eastern shores of 
the Adriatic, and to the newer laws introduced into the Slavonic 
lands dependent on the Hungarian Crown. I can well believe these 
statements, as I have frequently observed the unintended disintegra- 
tion of the Indian joint families by the less violent operation of 
Anglo-Indian law. Legal maxims apparently the most innocent 
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prove to be fraught with peril. Long since I pointed out that the 
wide-spread principle of modern law, ‘ Vemo in communione potest 
invitus detimeri,’ ‘No one can be kept in co-ownership against his 
will,’ was irreconcilable with archaic usage ; and Professor Bogichitch 
dwells on the destructiveness of a well-known doctrine of the eminent 
German jurist, Puchta, that, where a law and an usage are at conflict, 
the same rules of interpretation should be applied in harmonising 
them which are employed to reconcile two contradictory provisions of 
law. It is very justly objected that laws theoretically proceed from 
the same legislator, who is assumed to have contradicted himself by 
accident,whereas law and usage constantly spring from historically diffe- 
rent sources. The tendency of modern courts administering modern law 
is in short to look upon the house communities as bodies of voluntary 
partners, and to draw from it the inference that they may dissolve at 
the will either of any one associate or at all events of a majority. 

These purely legal causes of dissolution are further strengthened 
by economical causes, which now constantly tend, as probably they 
have always tended, to sap all associations founded on consanguinity. 
The adventurous and energetic member of the brotherhood is always 
rebelling against its natural communism. He goes abroad and makes 
his fortune, and strenuously resists the demand of his relatives to bring 
it into the common account. Or perhaps he thinks that his share of 
the common stock would be more profitably employed by him as 
capital in a mercantile venture. In either case he becomes a dis- 
satisfied member or a declared enemy of the brotherhood. And just 
where this kind of discontent is commonest, the facilities for indulging 
it are greatest. For the Slavonian countries which have Codes are of 
course the best governed Slavonian countries. There, wealth is more 
easily obtained, and its preservation is easier ; and there also the courts 
of justice are open to arguments which, if successful, are fatal to the 
cohesion of the house communities, because they appeal to principles 
born amid a civilisation to which the ancient natural associations of 
mankind were foreign or unknown. The first French Revolution has 
sometimes been charged with having left its chief mark on law in an 
excessive preference for partitions and for sharply drawn lines of 
division between proprietary rights; and it has been thought to have 
thus led by reaction to the modern theories of Socialism and Com- 
munism. But this preference is as characteristic of the Roman law 
as of the French Code ; and in fact the Austrian Code, which has proved 
so fatal to the house communities, was begun before the Revolution 
by the Emperor Joseph II. I have no doubt that the peculiarity is 
less attributable to the discontents of the eighteenth century than to 
its growing wealth, and to the increasing activity of all economical 
forces. 

The legal history of the North Slavonians seems likely to furnish 
us with a mass of information on the mode in which feudal lordships 
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and the kinds of property dependent upon them grew out of the older 
social and proprietary organisations. But the South Slavonian House 
Community I believe to be older in order of development than the 
Village Community of the Russians, and hence it helps little to throw 
light on the most difficult of all historico-legal problems, the rise of 
feudal ownership. One significant statement is however made, that 
on the Austrian military frontier, where house communities were 
planted on lands held by a tenure of military service, the authority of 
the house-chief assumed more and more of a despotic character, and 
he could sometimes be hardly distinguished from a sole owner of the 












originally common domain. 

These new Slavonian materials for a theory of the growth of Aryan 
society, valuable as they are, have one drawback: they are the phe- 
nomena of tribal groups which for a long period of time have not 
been fully exposed to the stern process of natural selection. The 
Mohammedan governments above them have on the whole prevented 
their engaging in war or brigandage; if they have fought, it has 
generally been against a common Mussulman foe. Fortunately, it 
has just now become possible to place by their side another set of 
novel facts, gleaned by an Indian observer from an Aryan society which 
has hardly ceased to be violently disturbe1. These results, obtained by 
actual inspection of Rajpootana, the home of the Rajpoot clans, are 
in fact related to the results of Professor Bogichitch, as are the phe- 
nomena of barbarous but peaceful to the phenomena of barbarous and 
militant communities. Excellent observers have never been wanting 
in the Indian services, but it is the exceptional distinction of Mr. 
Alfred Lyall, the gentleman to whom I am referring, that he tho- 
roughly understands the nature of the problems suggested by the 
most recent archeological research; and thus his appointment to a 
Commissionership in the wild province of Berar in Central India, and 
to the high office of Agent of the Governor-General in Rajpootana, 
may be said to have begun a new epoch in the investigation of Indian 
Aryan usage in the stage most conveniently called barbarous. For 
what follows I am indebted to his writings, more particularly to an 
article in the Fortnightly Review (January 1877, ‘Formation of 
Indian Clans and Castes ’), signed with his name, and to an article in 
the Edinburgh Review (July 1876, ‘The Rajpit States of India’), 
which may without indecorum be attributed to his hand. 

The social system of Rajpoctana is pure clanship: society is held 
together entirely by the tie of blood ; nor is there any serious question 
that its kernel consists of Aryans, still barbarous indeed, but of the 
purest breed. Though the pretension is resisted by the Brahmins, 
the Rajpoots claim to represent the ancient regal and military caste 
of the Sanscrit religious literature, the Kchatryas. The circumstance 
that villages of Rajpoots, often of a very humble station, are occa- 
sionally found over most of Northern India, admits of a simple expla- 
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nation. Originally a conquering and military race, the Rajpoots seem 
to have been first weakened by the attacks of indigenous tribes of 
humbler origin, and finally overwhelmed by Mohammedan conquest. 
Some of them bowed their necks to the yoke, and remained as peaceful 
cultivators in the plains of India, but others migrated into the great 
natural fastness now called from them Rajpootana, where they founded 
societies all of one type. The valour of the Rajpoots and the strength 
of their country long preserved them from being reduced into mere 
subjects of the Mogul, but perhaps their greatest influence has been 
derived from their intense pride in blood and birth. No princesses 
were so much coveted for wives by the emperors at Agra and Delhi 
as the daughters of Oodeypore and Jeypore ; and alliance with them 
is still regarded by Hindoos as above all price. The lowest point, 
however, which their fortunes reached was just before the British 
conquest of Northern India; no states owe more to the success of the 
British arms, and none are governed by princes more loyal to the 
British Crown. 

These Rajpoot clans have long been recognised as in the highest 
degree interesting and worthy of the most careful observation. As 
I said before, good observers of social phenomena have been plentiful 
in India, but unfortunately, in the case of Rajpootana, the interpre- 
tation of the phenomena has been much vitiated by a false historical 
theory. One of the most careful, learned, and valuable books ever 
written about India is Tod’s Rajasthan, but the author laboured 
under the erroneous impression that the most ancient type of society 
is that which we call feudal. Society in Rajpootana or Rajasthan is 
not, however, feudal; it is pre-feudal or tribal ; at the utmost, some 
of the signs of inchoate feudalism may be detected in it; and thus 
Colonel Tod’s constant references to the well-known incidents of 
feudal tenure are extremely misleading. Mr. Lyall has now shown 
that the true instructiveness of the country comes from its illus- 
trating, not the mechanism of feudalism, but the method of tribal 
formation and development, the stages by which Aryan consanguinity 
grew to its perfect form. 

It results from the inquiries and observations of Mr. Lyall that 
in Rajpootana, the land of the clans, and in the wilder Indian 
countries under Rajpoot clannish influence, two sets of forces or 
agencies are constantly at work, disintegrating agencies and organising 
agencies, forces of dispersion and forces of consolidation. All of 
these have seemingly been in operation from time immemorial, 
though some of them are losing their activity under British super- 
vision or administration, and may ultimately die out altogether. 

The dispersing forces are mainly war, pestilence, and famine. 
War, in the countries under British authority, takes now the form of 
brigandage, but pestilence and famine have at most been brought 
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under some degree of control. ‘It is well known,’ says Mr. Lyall, 
‘from history, and on a small scale from experience of the present 
day, how famines, wide desolating invasions, pestilences, and all great 
social catastrophes, shatter to pieces the framework of Oriental 
societies, and disperse the fragments abroad, like seeds, to take root 
elsewhere.’ There are clans apparently of real common descent which 
are also local clans, still occupying the seats of which they first took 
possession, or to which they emigrated as a body ; but many of these 
circles of kinsmen have been and still are broken up, and all of them 
or portions of them have been driven away to any place in which they 
can find refuge or subsistence. The Fuidhir, or broken man, is as common 
in Central India as he was in ancient Ireland. Yet it is not to be sup- 
posed that the original kinship is broken in idea as it is in fact. Each 
fugitive or emigrant retains the memory of the stock from which he 
sprang, partly from pride of blood, partly because he carries with him 
his usages of intermarriage, and would think it incest to marry a son 
or daughter within the prohibited degree. Thus, wherever he settles, 
he tends to become a new root for a Rajpoot yévos, gens, or sept, and 
the centre of a new circle of affinity. The effect is to produce a 
structure of society extremely like that which meets us in the be- 
ginnings of classical history. As will be seen presently, the fugitive is 
at once placed under a new order of relations with the neighbouring 
families in contact with whom he actually lives, but he is not released 
from connection with his natural kith and kin, just as a Roman or 
Athenian noble, settled at any point of the Ager Romanus or the 
Attic territory, would still count himself a member of his patrician 

























house or eupatrid tribe. 

It seems to me highly probable that these forces of dispersion 
acted on the ancient tribal organisation of more northerly branches of 
But, if the conjecture may be permitted, I should 
Wars were probably as 







the Aryan race. 
say that they operated on a smaller scale. 
bloody and frequent among the forerunners of the Romans and 
Athenians as among the Rajpoots, but pestilence and famine have 
always been more destructive in tropical regions. Thus the fugitive 
was driven to a smaller distance. It is, however, no more incredible 
that an Athenian family settled in a particular locality of Attica 
should have been at some time expelled from its original tribal home, 
than that, in later times, a citizen of Athens should deem himself a 
hopeless exile at Corinth or Megara. In order to understand the most 
ancient condition of human society, all distances must be reduced, 
and we must look at mankind, so to speak, through the wrong end of 
the historical telescope. 

It has still to be considered how it comes that an emigrant or 
fugitive Rajpoot, besides retaining his connection with his natural 
tribe of descent, enters into new relations with the families among 
whom he has settled. Here, in order to understand some of the most 
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interesting of Mr. Lyall’s observations, we must attend to his dis- 
tinction between pure and impure tribes. 

A pure tribe is a tribe of descent, living together generally in the 
same local seat, and having a real genealogy. Such tribes are still 
founded in the same way in which they have always been founded. 
‘Whereas, says Mr. Lyall, ‘in modern times great men of action 
found dynasties or noble families, which transmit the founder’s name 
down along the chain of direct lineage, so in prehistoric ages men of 
the same calibre founded clans or septs, in which not only the 
founder’s actual kinsfolk who followed his fortunes were enrolled, but 
all who had any share in his enterprises.’ All such clans in Rajpootana 
claim to run up to a single ancestor; and probably the pedigree even 
of those which pretend to the most prodigious antiquity is to a great 
extent genuine. For literature in Rajpootana still retains that which 
we may believe to have been its most ancient form—in the songs of 
the hereditary bard, celebrating the exploits, and above all the anti- 
quity, of the family of which he is the honoured retainer. These 
bardic genealogies may probably be trusted up to a certain point ; 
but even the least imaginary of them have been doubtless to some 
extent affected by fictions. Not only are the kinsfolk of the eponymous 
heroic founder mentioned, but all who followed him in the original 
adventure come in time to be reckoned as kinsmen. The pedigree is 
lengthened sometimes through unintentional error, clansmen who 
lived at the same time being counted as belonging to successive 
generations, and sometimes through deliberate or poetical exaggera- 
tion. The main trunk of the family tree is carried beyond the true 
founder, and finds its root in a god or among the luminaries of heaven. 
The proudest princely houses of Rajpootana pretend to a descent 
from the sun and the moon, but a real human founder, an adventurous 
and successful warrior, can generally be detected. As Mr. Lyall says, 
the best type of the founder of a pure clan is David, the son of Jesse, 
with his hard-fighting kinsmen, the sons of Zeruiah. 

The most original result of Mr. Lyall’s investigations is his deter- 
mination of the manner in which impure clans are formed. In a 
work published some years ago, I said that the conclusion suggested 
by the evidence then accessible was, ‘ not that all early societies were 
formed by descent from the same ancestor, but that all of them 
which had any permanence or solidity either were so descended, or 
assumed that they were. An indefinite number of causes may have 
shattered the primitive groups, but wherever their ingredients recom- 
bined, it was on the model or principle of an association of kindred.’ ! 
An impure tribe or clan is not a body of kinsmen, but a body formed 
on the model or principle of an association of kinsmen. Mr. Lyall 
has been fortunate enough to see these associations in the actual 
course of formation. 


1 Ancient Lar, p. 31. 
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Not only (he says) do robber tribes receive bands of recruits during periods of 
confusion, but there goes on a steady enlistment of individuals or families whom a 
variety of incidents or offences, public opinion or private feuds, drives out of the 
pale of settled life and beyond their orthodox circles. Upon this dissolute collection 
of masterless men the idea of kinship begins to operate afresh, and to rearrange 
them systematically in groups. Each new immigrant becomes one of a new tribe, 
but he adheres nevertheless so far to his origin and his custom as to insist on 
setting up a separate circle under the name of his lost clan, caste, family, or lands. 
Where an Englishman, settling perforce in Botany Bay, or spontaneously in 
Western America, kept up familiar local associations by naming his homestead 
after the county town in his old country, a Rajpoot, driven into the jungles, tries 
to perpetuate the more primitive recollection of race. 













In this way new clans are constantly forming, under the presi- 
dency or hegemony of some successful family, and always with a 
mechanism of social arrangements closely copied from the internal 
relations of the principal group. The leading family will often 
consist of real Rajpoot emigrants, and in this case the whole of the 
new clan will have a faint sort of claim to be recognised as of Rajpoot 
origin, but the proud Rajpoots of the ancient stock will only allow 
the pretension after very strict examination of the emigrant’s pedi- 
gree. Sometimes it will happen that the chief who becomes the 
kernel of the new association is a mere captain of robbers, but it is 
generally found that in a@eneration or two his descendants will lay 
claim on curiously slender grounds to a Rajpoot extraction. A great 
many of the stories current in India about the loves of gods, and 
about princes or princesses stolen in their infancy, have really been 
devised to give colour to fictitious pedigrees; and this is the humble 
and commonplace beginning of many popular tales for which the 
Comparative Mythologists have claimed a more august origin. At 
the same time it is not to be supposed that all associations of men 
are successful in consolidating themselves into a clan. 


















A vast number of rudimentary clans are cut off or disqualified early in their 
formation by one or other of the innumerable calamities which beset primitive 
mankind . .. the blood is corrupted, the genealogy is lost, the brethren are 
scattered abroad to new habits of life and unauthorised means of subsistence, to 
strange gods and maimed rites. But the broken groups re-form again like a 
fissiparous species. And as the great majority of these circles fade away in outline, 
or break up again into atoms before they can consolidate, there goes on a constant 
decomposition and reproduction of groups at various stages, whence we get at the 
extraordinary multitude of circles of affinity . . . which make up the miscellany 
of Indian society. 











The chief secret of a stage of social evolution which is now 
utterly strange to us, is the condition of mind which I recently dwelt 
upon in describing ancient Irish society.?_ In the mental state which 
has survived in Central India, ideas are few, and additions to them 
The problem which must have obtruded itself on 












scanty and slow. 








2 Early History of Institutions, Lecture 8. 
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men ever since their existence became the same thing as thought, 
the question why they had relations and sympathies with one another, 
is solved by an appeal to kinship. The fundamental assumption is, 
that all men not united with you in blood are your enemies or your 
slaves. To associate on terms of equality or friendship with a man 
who is not in some sense your brother is an unnatural condition ; if it 
be prolonged, your neighbour grows into your brother. The modern 
reason for holding together in social union, that you and your neigh- 
bours belong to the same territorial sovereignty, is new and even 
monstrous in Rajpootana and the countries under its influence. The 
British Government of India indeed recognises nothing but territorial 
sovereignty as the principle on which men are grouped together. 
The Maharana of Oodeypore, the Maharajahs of Jeypore and Jodhpore, 
are only known to the Calcutta Foreign Office as princes ruling over 
certain defined territories; but to all the native dwellers in Central 
India they are the semi-sacred chiefs of clans of the purest blood, 
deriving their patriarchal authority from heroic or divine forefathers. 
Mr. Lyall gives some striking illustrations of the unpopularity of 
territorial sovereignty in Central India. It is condoned in the case 
of the British Government, which delivered the Rajpoot clans from 
oppression, and probably saved them from extinction; but the sub- 
ordination of pure Rajpoots to low-caste Mahrattas or Mussulman 
apostates is resented as a crying injustice. We have all heard what 
Camerons and Macdonalds thought of being required to obey the 
Earl of Argyll not because he was McCallum More, but because he 
had obtained a grant of feudal superiority from the Scottish king; 
but the Indian princes who rule over many Rajpoots, Scindiah the 
Slipper-bearer and Holkar the Shepherd, are in their eyes less like 
chiefs of the Campbells than like upstarts sprung from the enslaved 
tribes who hewed wood and drew water for the great clan of the 
Western Highlands. 

Among the more special causes of the process of tribal aggregation 
is the convenience of the arrangement to men who regard a more or 
less strict exogamy as sanctified by usage and religion. The pure 
Rajpoot has a prodigious table of prohibited degrees; but he is also 
surrounded by a circle within which he must marry. He must marry 
within his caste; he may not marry within his special clan. He has 
great difficulty in finding wives for his sons; he has still greater 
difficulty in finding husbands for his daughters. These vexatious 
rules of intermarriage are extremely mischievous to the pure clans, 
which are greatly weakened by the necessity for their observance, and 
are even said to be slowly dying out for lack of reproduction. But to 
the emigrant Rajpoot it is a positive advantage to be grouped in the 
same vague and extensive tribal bond with a number of families or 
septs whom he has not yet learned to regard as literally of the same 
blood with himself. He must marry, to borrow the Roman expres- 
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sions, within his tribe; he may not marry within his gens. When 
the tribal union is just definite enough to serve as a substitute for 
caste, and when the various septs included in it are separate from one 
another—strung together, to use Mr. Lyall’s language, like rings on 
a curtain rod—the chances for the fertility of the clan are at the 
bighest point, and give it a manifest advantage in the struggle for 
sxistence. At the outset, being perhaps little more than a horde 
of brigands, it may suffer from the scarcity of women within its 
circle; and at this stage all sorts of fictions are adopted to bring 
stolen girls within the tribal outline. At the other end of its de- 
velopment it will again suffer, because all the families or septs in the 
clan will now have come to be looked upon as akin to one another, 
and debarred from intermarriage. The intermediate stage of which 
I have been speaking is the most convenient of all. 

But the most interesting result of these inquiries into the origin 
of impure clans is the determination of the principal fiction at work 
in their formation. It is one which has not by any means died out 
of the Western world, into which it was reintroduced by the revival 
of feudal and municipal aristocracy. The odour of vulgarity which it 
has now contracted makes it, perhaps, hard to understand its primi- 
tive importance, since it is neither more nor less than the fiction of a 
better family and a longer pedigree than one is really entitled to. 
What was once a force in the West has now become a foible ; but in 
the East, among societies held together by kinship, it is still a force. 
Mr. Lyall’s explanation of the problem with which we started is that, 
to quote his words, ‘ the different stocks congregate by force of circum- 
stances, and tend to form a tribe, and clans within a tribe, under the 
name and within the influence of the most successful groups.’ The 
Indian mode of bringing the fiction as near as possible to a fact is, I 
should observe, materially different from any contrivance resorted to 
in this part of the world. It by no means consists in bold assertion, 
or getting a false entry introduced into a nobiliaire or peerage. In 
India a man’s rank is measured, not by his wealth or power, not even 
by what is written about him, but by the number of things he may or 
may not do. A family on its promotion practises the most rigid 
abstinence from particular kinds of food and drink, abstains from all 
sorts of actions, is scrupulously careful about the marriage of its 
daughters, and goes daily through a punctilious ceremony of domestic 
worship. It engages a Brahmin chaplain and a Brahmin cook; and 
thus the entire Brahmin priesthood of the country will perhaps be led 
to countenance its pretensions to high-caste extraction. Once taken 
under the shelter of Brahminism, the fiction can hardly be distin- 
guished from a fact. 

The effect of these invaluable observations is to suggest a theory 
of the origin and growth of society among the higher races of mankind, 
which differs in some material respects from any hitherto propounded, 
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though it is much more consistent with some of the current theories 
than with others. Mr. Lyall follows Mr. Carlyle in saying that ‘ the 
perplexed jungle of primitive society springs from many roots; but 
the Hero is the taproot from which in a great degree all the rest are 
nourished and grown.’ A mighty man of valour, with his kinsmen 
and retainers, founds a clan. Through the very fact of success, this 
clan is saved from the first from the calamities which arise from an 
unequal balance of the sexes—the real secret, as I believe, of those 
unhappy usages which have been saddled by recent theories upon 
all mankind. It becomes therefore a pure clan, having a genuine 
pedigree, in which certainty of paternal descent from the famous 
founder or founders is assumed from the outset. It may also be 
exogamous, either through the number of female captives which 
always formed part of its spoil, or simply because the practice of 
taking its wives from a distance, however this came about, increased 
its physical vigour, and caused it to prevail i: the struggle for exist- 
ence. The formation of such a clan might be a fact by itself, and so 
far as we have gone, it would be a plausible objection that the whole- 
sale formation of such clans was highly improbable. But now we see 
how such a clan acts on the masses of men around it. It starts a 
process of ferment and crystallisation, by which all tribes and assem- 
blages in its neighbourhood or within its influence group themselves 
in circles as nearly as possible adjusted to the heroic model. The 
original communities of men may have taken all sorts of forms: in 
the present state of these inquiries it is impossible not to suspect that 
no statements can be hazarded on the subject which are at once safe 
and very general. But evidence of many different kinds suggests that 
the ‘ miscellany’ of primitive society was brought into shape by the 
influence of dominant types, acting on the faculty of imitation which 
must have always belonged to mankind. The communities which 
were destined to civilisation seem to have experienced an attraction 
which drew them towards one exemplar, the pure clan, generally 
exogamous among the Aryans, generally endogamous among the 
Semites, but always believing in purity of paternal descent, and 
always looking back to some god or hero as the first of the race. 


H. S. Maing. 
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AMUSEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


However honest a man may be in his impatience of popular faults, 
there will always arise certain considerations that should weigh 
with him in determining whether to speak or to remain silent. His 
knowledge of the matter in which he deems the multitude censurable, 
especially when that knowledge must depend more upon actual ob- 
servation than upon any possible statistics, cannot be perfect, and is 
almost sure to be partial; so that he might be censuring the many 
instead of the few. Or he might, under such honourable motive as 
a jealous patriotism, or the desire to see men’s manners softened by 
those arts which he himself regards with a peculiar interest and 
affection, exaggerate the dulness or the vice he is bent on reproving. 
Called, as he may feel himself to be, by duty in one shape, to declare 
his free thought for the general good, speech in him may yet be 
hindered, not alone by perplexities inherent to the risk of offending, 
or of being misunderstood, but by the sense of some other shape of 
duty, imposing a wiser silence. The grand mistake of Puritanism— 
a mistake the bitter fruits of which have not yet perished—was its 
indiscriminating attack on the pastimes of the people. And this 
mistake, which I have sincerely called grand—being no other than 
was sternly upright, noble, and pure—could not have been made but 
for the lesser mistake of arrogant opinion, arising, not, as I have 
come to think, from that ‘fanaticism’ of which we have all heard 
much that is stupid and false, but from a narrowed intellectual view. 
And if my own experience of the holiday-makings and the ordinary 
day-to-day delectations of all kinds of people had been confined to 
England, I should, as I am bound to confess, incline strongly to the 
Puritan view, narrow though we cannot but know it to have been. 
The reason is one that, as I must discover it before proceeding far, I 
may as well discover now. It lies in a settled conviction that many 
—I may say most—of the amusements chosen by the English people, 
or provided for them without any special consultation of their choice, 
are destructive of all good that is in their nature. 

Not without hesitation the word ‘ Amusements ’ has been adopted, 
in preference to ‘ Diversions,’ for the title of this short article. It 
is hardly within the scope of my present intention to consider the 
healthful sports by which men’s bodies as well as minds are diverted 
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from a course of cramping toil and care. I have in sight principally 
those enjoyments and relaxations by which assemblies of men and 
women, as spectators merely, are or should be amused. But how 
must I degrade from its true meaning that word ‘amusement’ by 
employing it as it must repeatedly be here employed! One can but 
think with sadness of its past signification. Speaking of Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus, Dr. Johnson says: ‘This is the most amusing of our 
author’s tragedies.’ And truly so it is, or has been, within a middle- 
aged memory, even to a rough uncultured audience, with perhaps a 
few Shakespearean scholars sitting in the midst. But an audience, 
rough or polished, has little chance now of proving its full capacity 
for being amused. A thing fatally overlooked by the providers of 
amusements for the people is, that no people, at any time, has sub- 
mitted to have any particular form of amusement, good or bad, 
thrust upon its acceptance. It is strange, but it is no paradox, that 
managers of theatres, and masters of all kinds of revels, have shown 
themselves as blind as any Puritans with regard to the existence of 
a popular will. To discern that will, and to make it a far higher 
study than is needed for the speculation whether such or such an 
entertainment can be made to ‘ draw,’ is a function above the reach 
of the ordinary entrepreneur, and might, as I venture to contend, 
even in these days, and with a most formidable weight of opinion 
against me, be wisely assumed by the State. Neglected, or igno- 
rantly and unscrupulously served, the popular will in the matter of 
amusements degenerates into popular wilfulness—a wide-straying 
mischief instead of a directed power for good. I can understand the 
arguments of those who hold in opinion with Mr. Herbert Spencer 
that it is no part of a government’s duty to provide museums and 
picture-galleries for the nation ; but I am utterly at a loss to follow 
the reasoning of that immense majority by whom the maintenance 
of museums and picture-galleries is approved of, and the subsidising 
of amusements which enter far more copiously into the veins of a 
nation’s life is condemned. If it be fair to quote Mr. Carlyle, with- 
out knowing on which side of this question his valuable judgment 
may be found, I will say that, as often as I have surveyed that moving 
sight, a vast multitude intent on some one of our better kinds of 
amusement—absorbed, silent, and enthralled—and as often, too, as 
I have watched a different assemblage, different, though possibly 
composed of a like individual humanity, ignobly and unwholesomely 
entertained, so often have I recalled a certain sentence, to the effect 
that, inasmuch as a people’s amusements are voluntary and not com- 
pulsory things, the ‘ unveracity’ which in all things we ought to 
abhor, should in these be abhorred most impatiently of all. 

That there must be public amusements, the action of which is 
quite distinct from the designedly and directly educational action of 
museums and picture-galleries, I suppose we are all agreed; and the 
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question then is whether we should leave them wholly to the chances 
of ‘ free trade’ in such necessaries (merely seeing that they do not too 
flagrantly outrage and insult the decent feelings of the amused), or 
encourage them to an action perhaps more beneficial, because more 
general and energetic, than that of picture-galleries and museums. 
It is clear that the amusements which will always bring together 
large masses of folk must be either (1) amusements, so called, which 
brutalise ; (2) amusements, so called, which corrupt; or (3) amuse- 
ments which—I find the best expression of my meaning here in 
tautology—amuse. Of those amusements which brutalise (such, for 
instance, as you may still see on an Irish race-course, or in those 
parts of England known as the Potteries), and of those amusements 
which corrupt, I have no hesitation in saying that I prefer those 
which brutalise. For, though a crowd that will stand to see a 
wretched duck with its body sunk in a hole in the ground, and its 
head protruding fitfully above the surface, to be aimed at with 
cudgels, can hardly be in an advanced beatific condition, still we 
must remember with some humility that our fathers, who were 
neither Puritans nor ruffians, but honest kindly gentlemen, courteous 
and just to all with whom they had dealings, and versed, too, in 
‘humanities’ of an elegant description, shied at cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday when they were boys, and backed prize-fighters when they 
were men. I do not think that they who did these things would 
have been the men they were if, at any time of life, they could have 
found congenial amusement in a vile French vaudeville or—save the 
mark !—‘ opera.’ So that, if I am right in surmising the contrary, it 
can hardly be said that a preference of the amusements which 
brutalise to those which corrupt, and which, in corrupting, as Burns 
says of the sin that is their dreary motive of laughter, ‘ petrify the 
feeling,’ is a matter of taste and nothing more. But it may be said 
that I am wrong; that our fathers were often gross of speech ; that 
the songs they loved would not now find a listener; and that the 
clubs, the mess tables, the ward-rooms of our ships of war, and the 
taverns frequented by gentlemen in years gone by, echoed a more 
frightful ribaldry than would now be tolerated in the lowest dram- 
shop. Yes; but let us distinguish between grossness of speech, even 
when it accompanied profligacy of conduct, and the studied elabora- 
tion, the diseased ingenuity of lewdness, that pays its tawdry court to 
eyes as well as ears. 

The third kind of amusement, and the only kind which we should 
desire to see upheld, is sufficiently various to suit every taste not 
depraved by the first or the second, and is in fact, to all reasonable 
intent, limitless. But unquestionably its most important division 
is the dramatic. Without depreciation of efforts which are now in 
progress, or of others which may be intended for some not distant 
day, let us look back a little at what was done for English drama in 
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the youth of men now growing old. Macready’s brilliant reign at 
Covent Garden, and afterwards, with still larger advantage to the 
best interests of play-goers, at Drury Lane, where play after play 
was put upon the stage, and acted throughout to perfection, has 
received all the honours of grateful history ; but I scarcely think 
that justice has been done to that eighteen years’ devotion of Mr. 
Phelps, who, with the coadjutancy of Mrs. Warner and Mr. Green- 
wood, raised the standard of English drama at Sadler’s Wells. 
Whitsuntide in 1844 saw the beginning of this notable enterprise. 
In a remote part of London, not conveniently accessible from any 
other quarter, the bold attempt to introduce a poetry the most 
illustrious this nation has ever known was made; and the building 
selected for the purpose was an old half timber structure, little 
better than a barn, once famed for ballet, feats of tumbling, and 
spectacles in which ‘ real water’ was the great source of popularity. 
The place had fallen into very low estimation, when it was chosen as 
a modestly hopeful refuge for high dramatic art. Crowded as the 
theatre was on the opening night, there was a disheartening 
influence, for the management, in the villanous language of the 
gallery-folk, whose obscene oaths, yelled forth at full pitch, rang 
through the building. Next day Mr. Phelps had found an old Act 
of Parliament, in which was a clause expressly meeting his difficulty ; 
and this clause he had printed on some thousands of slips of paper 
for distribution among his gallery patrons. This was done on Whit 
Tuesday ; and by the end of the week Sadler’s Wells Theatre, though 
just as crowded as on the first night, was silent to the highest and 
hindmost bench. The minatory citation had no doubt wrought its 
purposed effect ; but I incline to think that the very character of 
the amusement placed before that Clerkenwell audience, rough but 
tractable, as it is the nature of an English crowd to be, had some 
controlling influence besides. In the first season of two hundred and 
sixty-two nights, no fewer than twenty-six five-act plays were effi- 
ciently produced, eight of them being familiar works of Shakespeare. 
The after-pieces, besides the Christmas pantomime, numbered seventy ; 
and they were, as a rule, not less carefully rehearsed and acted than 
were the plays which they followed, in the good old fashion which 
prevailed before the time of ‘ curtain-lifting’ farces set in. Thus 
were nearly a hundred pieces played in the first season, beginning on 
the 27th of May, 1844, and ending the 10th of April, 1845. Many 
of these served as ‘ stock-pieces’ in the eighteen years of Mr. Phelps’s 
management; but in reviving them he gradually improved on their 
embellishment, in an antiquarian point of view. Discarding the 
tartans of Macbeth and the verbal embroideries with which Colley 
Cibber had overlaid the Shakespearean Richard Duke of Gloucester, 
Mr. Phelps fairly took the lead in histrionic purism. If Charles 
Lamb had lived at a later day, and had continued to occupy that 
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neighbouring house, to which, as he said in a letter to Wordsworth, 
he once ‘came home for ever,’ Sadler’s Wells, under that memorable 
management, would have been a blessing to him; for his loved 
authors, Ford, Webster, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
others of a less brilliant dramatic era, but still held by Elia in 
affectionate regard, were heedfully represented on the little stage. 
All the plays of Shakespeare, except Richard the Second, the trilogy 
of Henry the Sixth, Troilus and Cressida, and Titus Andronicus 
—which last, by the bye, contains not one line that Shakespeare 
could have written, let the editors say what they please—were played 
within the period of Mr. Phelps’s management. In those eighteen 
years, the plays of nearly fifty writers, old and modern, were set 
upon the boards of Sadler’s Wells. New plays by Leigh Hunt, 
Robert Browning, Tom Taylor, and eight or ten other contemporary 
authors, three of the most successful of these works being by the 
Rev. J. White, were produced in that time. The revivals of plays 
that had not been acted within living memory were managed with 
equal boldness and skill. For instance, Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
was, by enormous labour and ingenuity, presented without a single 
line foreign to Shakespeare in the whole of the acting version. Plays 
like A King and no King, and The Honest Man’s Fortune, were, 
in like reverential spirit, adapted to representation before modern 
audiences. Without a careful man of business for his partner, Mr. 
Phelps could not have sustained the enterprise so long ; and when, 
at the end of sixteen years, Mr. Greenwood grew weary and with- 
drew, there was nothing for it, after two years more of solitary toil, 
but for the overtasked actor to retire honourably trom the field. 

No one can be unmindful of the splendid revivals of Shakespearean 
plays, at the Princess’s Theatre, by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, who 
made their stage a medium for the illustration of history, as well as 
of the poetic and historical drama, and showed bodily to the English 
people of this age how England looked and moved and went about 
its daily work and pleasure in the different times of Richard the 
Second and of Henry the Eighth. Incomparably more sumptuous 
than at Sadler’s Wells were the mountings of the plays on the 
Princess’s stage; and it is understood that Mr. Kean lost money, in 
the long run, by his lavish expenditure in scenic effect and archxo- 
logical illustration. But his loss was probably not more than a few 
thousands, and he was a long while losing it. Here one might note, 
for the encouragement of any wealthy man of taste who peradventure 
should dream of opening a national theatre, that the fortunes lost 
over such speculations have not often been immense ; that, in fact, 
it really takes a long spell of theatrical management or mismanage- 
ment—unless by the extravagant folly of engaging twice as large 
a company as is needed, and filling the property-room with costly 
trumpery for which there is no space on the stage—to sink a sum as 
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large as is now and then given for a yearling colt, in the slender 
hope that he may, after another thousand or two shall have been 
spent upon him, win the Derby. 

The list, which is far too long to find a place here, of plays 
performed at Sadler’s Wells under the direction of Mr. Phelps, 
affords a more comprehensive illustration of the entire range of the 
English poetic drama than has been given within a like period by 
any other stage that can be named. Under the present system of 
running one play as long as it will bring money to the theatre, it 
is impossible for the public to get as much amusement of this high 
character from all the theatres in London for twenty years to come. 
At a wasteful cost, some old play of renown or some new play of 
likelihood is put upon the boards, is well puffed, and takes its chance 
of success or failure. If it fails, the ambitious enterprise of giving a 
legitimate drama to the tewn is checked for a while, and the manage- 
ment falls back on trash and buffoonery. But if success attends 
the venture, there will then be no other play at that house till after 
the gas-transparency over the entrance shall have informed us that 
the 500th night or thereabouts has been reached. By that time the 
actors will have so fairly settled down into their parts that they 
could play them blindfold, or take a nap while playing them. A 
year or two of study in their art, for we may call acting an art, has 
been lost to them, and any ability they may have for assuming 
different characters and depicting various passions has been lost to 
the public. 

It is not easy to temper one’s language to a critical complacency 
in speaking of a class of theatrical amusement which has already 
been mentioned in this article as an importation from France. 
The acceptance of opéra bouffe, even after those surgical opera- 
tions which are imperatively necessary to its acclimatisation here, 
and which may be likened to skin-grafting in the painfulness of 
their process and the inevitable imperfection of their result, would 
be little short of a national disgrace, were it not for the excuses to 
be found in the charms of tune and—impurity apart—of sprightly 
ideas. Such gaiety as one must allow to be the real property of this 
species of dramatic writing is derived, like the chemical dyes that 
colour the light draperies of the corps de ballet, from Stygian black- 
ness and the dregs of defiling pitch. Nevertheless it is gaiety of a 
certain heartless kind, and it may even sometimes, though rarely, 
look like wit at adistance. In the overshadowing aspect of sheer 
buffoonery, however, which is vastly the more frequent aspect of this 
popular amusement, there is something which one would gladly 
regard as altogether alien to English thought and sympathy. It can 
only be with something like stupefied wonder that we think of such 
a subject as the beautiful myth of Orpheus and Eurydice tee cea ak ES 
spirit of extravagant burlesque, with a clumsy changefrofr Parisian ~ 
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slang to London slang, for the edification of an audience mainly 
composed of extremely ill-informed persons. Burlesque surely im- 
plies an appeal to some general knowledge of the thing ridiculed ; 
and if, as may not uncharitably be supposed, nineteen in twenty of 
that untaught crowd know nothing whatever of Orpheus and his 
Eurydice, they approach the beautiful legend in a most unbeautiful 
way. Fortunately, however, these burlesques pursue but indifferently 
the original thread of a narrative, and give but a cloudy notion of 
events following in consistent dramatic order. 

Not the story, then, nor the humorous mode of disguising it, nor 
anything we can suppose as dramatic action or as intelligible 
travesty, amuses that assemblage. It is the dumb-show and noise ; 
inexplicable truly, but attractive to the unthinking, and the more 
attractive for certain suggestions which, without following the fable, 
they too readily understand. Not impossible is it to bend the will of 
these people into a healthier channel of amusement ; albeit burlesque 
has certainly robbed any such hopeful undertaking of its natural 
facilities, and may even have rendered impracticable, in our time at 
least, the public presentation of the highest creations of genius in 
more than a shadowy semblance of their integrity. Those creations 
it was powerless utterly to destroy; but it has destroyed a simple 
order of drama which, though belonging to what Friedrich von 
Schlegel calls the ‘ need-and-help’ school—that is, the school of 
common-place contrivances for bringing in the aid to distressed 
virtue just at the nick of time—is yet not unworthy to be classed in 
the prose-poetry of youth and impulse. Our very youngsters have 
been taught to laugh at the sentimental school of acting. Of a truth, 
no profitable exchange has been made on their account. Taking the 
spirit of burlesque at its possible best—granting that, when comic 
histories of nations were first devised, the butt of ridicule was not 
history, but the conventional manner in which history was written— 
granting that, when satirical parodies first found entrance to the 
stage, their function was to satirise, not the poetic drama, nor even 
the homely sentimental drama, but the false bombastic way in which 
tragedy and homely sentiment were portrayed—-still there was a 
danger which was overlooked, and which has ended in disaster. The 
seeming-ludicrous has been laughed away by a process quite as con- 
ventional as anything ridiculed, and in the aimless mockery remain- 
ing there is nothing left for a reasonably mirthful man to laugh at. 
It will be no easy task now for any well-designing manager to bring 
back his audiences to the old simple reliance upon an earnest interest, 
with earnest humour and earnest pathos, for their amusement. Still, 
the task, by grace of the people’s own good will, is not impossible. 
Much may be hoped for the rehabilitation of the stage, and even for the 
establishment of a national school of dramatic representation, from 
earnest, studious, and conscientious men, like Mr. Irving; but they 
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are at present held back by a heavy chain of circumstances. While 
the vulgar taste for expensiveness continues to be indulged, and all 
imagination in an audience is crushed under a profusion of decora- 
tive details, the remedy afforded by one or two theatres, in the slow 
production of great plays, can be but infinitesimal. An actor to 
whom success may fall early in his career has no chance before him 
of unfolding more than a fraction of his powers; for, at the custo- 
mary rate of progress, it would take him all his life to work half 
through the plays of Shakespeare alone, so that, when retiring on his 
laurels at the ripe old age to which juvenile tragedians usually 
prolong their triumphs, he will have had but a straitened experience 
of his profession after all. Let the public at least begin, by shaking 
off this burlesque nightmare, to make room for a little wholesome 
truth upon the stage. If audiences of a class commonly found in the 
cheap theatres of poor and crowded neighbourhoods are to be told of 
Orpheus and his lost Eurydice—told the fable of love stronger than 
death—let them not be told it, for the very first time, in a punning 
jargon of false conventional hilarity, by half-dressed women and 
nimble mountebanks, doing their deadliest to destroy any fugitive 
hint of the story’s graceful sorrow that may perchance have escaped 
the pen of the comic author. 

To that ‘strangler of heroisms’ I now leave for a while any satis- 
faction he may feel in having made the stage what we mostly find it 
to be—in having driven therefrom imagination and the truthfulness 
of poetic art, that the places of these may be filled by dull folly and 
masquerade. An ignorant disposition in the vulgar—‘ both the 
great vulgar and the small,’ as Creech says, improving a little on 
his Horace—to ridicule things which deserve rather their patient 
endeavours to understand them, has been ignobly fostered. There 
is, in the popular character of our nation, an aggressive scorn which 
needs no promptings on the part of professional buffoonery. At home 
and abroad, ugly signs of this contemptuous spirit are being mani- 
fested by Englishmen, especially in their manner of taking their 
amusements, which is often ‘sad* in a sense perhaps beyond that 
intended by Froissart. It would be to raise a superfluous outery 
through the land, to say that the ordinary Englishman’s manner of 
taking his amusement is to spoil the amusement of everybody near 
him. And yet I apprehend the charge would apply justly enough to, 
say, a considerable minority of the nation—a minority large enough 
to bring reproach upon the whole. Why else is it necessary that 
Englishmen about to travel should be cautioned against themselves ? 
One does not find in the Guides Joannes, or other French hand- 
books written for the benefit of travelling Frenchmen, an admonitory 
clause touching their behaviour on a tour. One does not find in 
Baedeker directions to a German how to conduct himself out of 
Germany. It is in that book which is the Englishman’s inseparable 
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companion on the continent of Europe, Murray’s Guide, that a 
melancholy warning is quite pertinently and necessarily given to all 
readers whom it may concern, under the significant title, ‘ The English 
Abroad.’ Herein a few of ‘the causes which render the English un- 
popular in many countries of the continent ’ are delicately considered. 
Putting aside mawvais sujets, whose patriotism is best shown by 
self-expatriation, ‘there are many respectable and wealthy persons’ 
whose moral knuckles seem to require rapping. Such little pecu- 
liarities, for instarce, as talking and laughing in church, turning their 
backs upon altars, and walking arm in arm amid persons engaged in 
their devotions, are pointed out as decidedly objectionable habits in 
our countrymen, who are moreover, and above all, taxed with ‘an 
unwillingness to accommodate themselves to the feelings of the 
people they are among.’ The English have also an unpleasant repu- 
tation (I am now only saying what Murray says) for pugnacity ; and 
they are especially enjoined by their own chosen, and well-chosen, 
Mentor, ‘ not to make use of their fists.’ All this is very lamentable, 
and I think the excellent author of the frank advice above quoted 
might have gone a little further, and have spoken of the unamiable 
part which the travelling Englishman often takes in popular amuse- 
ments abroad. But as he with equal frequency takes that part in 
popular amusements at home, the remark might have been super- 
erogatory in a handbook of foreign travel. 

Not long ago a very intelligent man of humble calling, who had 
filled a subordinate position of some trust in Paris, and had filled it 
well, told me of his having heard with great delight Haydn’s Seasons 
played at the Théatre du Chatelet, though I confess I was not aware 
that this was exactly the place for music of such an order. However 
that may be, he had heard Haydn’s descriptive symphony there, and 
had been so deeply impressed that he intended at the very first 
opportunity to hear it again. The work, sure enough, was very soon 
afterwards played consecutively, and as a standing attraction, in 
London ; and, despite the solecism—pardonable so long as the music 
itself did not suffer—of a scenic accompaniment, it was played so 
well as to gain the praise of recognised judges. Seeing my friend 
again, I asked him, ‘ Well, have you been to hear the Seasons?’ Yes, 
he had been ; but though the music was undoubtedly well given, he 
had not greatly enjoyed it. I pressed him for an explanation, and, 
as nearly as I can remember, he gave it in these words: ‘ Well, sir, 
I thought one of the back chairs was good enough for me, and that 
I should hear just as well in a cheap place as in a dear one. I only 
wanted to hear, that was all. But two gentlemen came in with a 
great noise, and took their places near me. They began talking about 
indifferent matters, and continued their conversation aloud, laughing 
at times as freely as if they had been in a coffee-room. People 
called out to them to be quiet, but that only made them talk the 
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louder. I bore it as long as I could, and then at last I begged them 
to be so good as to be silent. They stared at me rather rudely, but 
they were pretty quiet after that, only pushing one another at times 
and laughing a little, as I thought at me. Then they rose noisily 
and went out. I was very glad to see them go; but there was not a 
great deal more of the music to come, and I can't say I cared much 
for what there was.’ 

If this be not taking amusement sadly, I do not knuw what is 
meant by the phrase. And that it is a way of tebing amusement 
that is very common in England, and among Englishmen out of 
England, seems to me undeniable. The loss of enjoyment which it 
causes is far beyond all reach of calculation. That it must directly 
influence the quality of such amusements as are left, after the total 
destruction of others which might beneficially have been preserved, 
is too obvious a proposition for any need of argument. Sdéme of the 
most deservedly popular entertainments of German cities are impos- 
sible for London. I will take for example Kroll’s gardens at Berlin ; 
and I will say at once that it is not the fault of speculators who open 
public gardens in the neighbourhood of London that these places are 
not and cannot be like Kroll’s, but that it is the fault, solely and 
entirely, of the English people who frequent them. Opera is the 
amusement which Herr Kroll used to give the Berliners, and gives 
them still, I hope, in a manner very creditable to his own musical 
attainments, which are considerable. His gardens, pleasantly illu- 
minated, are not shunned by the best society in Berlin, though they 
are more especially the resort of townspeople in the second or still 
inferior grade. The important point, however, is that there is 
nothing at Kroll’s to keep any class away. There is, on the contrary, 
an attraction which not even a dilettante could affect to despise, or a 
prude to shun. The singers are not of the first rank, the orchestra 
is two-horned, the chorus may number a dozen and scarcely more ; 
but, being in Germany and designed for a German audience, the 
performance is thoroughly efficient. We may not want such an 
entertainment here, can certainly get along tolerably well without 
it; but my point is this, that it would be a good sign if the thing 
were merely possible, and that the fact of its being impossible with 
us is more to our dishonour than to our positive loss. There is one 
little circumstance which I had nearly forgotten. Herr Kroll 
receives a subsidy, which he does his best to earn by giving more 
than money’s worth. 

It is my contention, practically weak though it may prove in 
any possible result, that the remedy for what is mostly wrong about 
our popular amusements must be between rulers and ruled. <A State 
subvention secures the theatre which enjoys it against departure 
from a standard and a plan. The question was once asked of a 
young Englishman, not remarkable for studious application, ‘ How 
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did you manage in so short a time to acquire so elegant and idio- 


matic a knowledge of French, and so pure an accent?’ His answer: 


is worth recording: ‘I found more real amusement at the Comédie 
Frangaise than at any other theatre in Paris, and I went there pretty 
often. It gave me a taste for declamatory practice of the language 
and—voila tout.’ If that theatre by the Palais Royal has done no 
more than make French scholars of Englishmen in Paris, all joy go 
with its subsidy of two hundred thousand francs and quittance of 
rent, say I. But what kind of English is it that is taught by the 
unsubsidised theatres of our own country? Better would it be to 
have back the stupid old patent rights, with stringent obligations 
attached to them, than continue in this unlimited competition of 
brain-softening vulgarity, from the infection of which no English 
theatre, whatever its character and associations, can now be accounted 
safe. The public taste isso knit up with the public manners that 
an improvement of one must be an improvement of both. Though 
it would be absurd to argue State protection and State assistance 
from State control, and to say that, because theatrical and other 
amusements are subject to pains and penalties, they are therefore 
entitled to a counterpoise of privilege and encouragement, still the 
policy of some such equitable concession does seem, as a policy, 
worth regard. Meanwhile it would be pleasant to note a more 
general assertion of public will in the matter of amusements, and to 
see a determination on the part of the people to encourage for them- 
selves the growth of better things. In place of the habit of ridicule, 
enormously increased by long indulgence in a miserable, enervating, 
and vicious conventionality, or vogue, of paradox and derision, it 
would be well to see more of that habit of patient forbearance towards 
what is faulty, which helps to a brighter perception of what is ex- 
cellent. Well too might it be if a people like the English, remem- 
bering that with them arose the glory of dramatic literature, would 
perceive the wisdom as well as kindness of those tolerant words, 
spoken in princely acceptance of poor service (in the matter of a 
certain tedious brief tragedy once performed in Athens), but striking 
far into a sunny philosophy of amusement, ‘ The best in this kind 
are but shadows, and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend 


them.’ 
GODFREY TURNER. 
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SOME CURRENT FALLACIES ABOUT TURKS, 
BULGARIANS, AND RUSSIANS. 


DurInG a residence in Italy some years ago I used to derive much 
amusement from the pictures of English manners and customs which 
occasionally enlivened the pages of the national journals. I remember 
one story in particular which was told with all gravity, and evidently 
with an entire belief in its truth, by the London correspondent of 
one of the ablest of the newspapers of Italy. The season was autumn, 
and the theme of the writer was the hop-pickers of Kent. The corre- 
spondent was particularly struck, and so was I, with an ingenious 
custom which, he said, prevails among the hop-pickers. When a 
mother is encumbered with a baby at the breast, she slings one end 
of her cradle to the pliant branch of a tree, and, fastening the other 
to the tail of a cow, departs to her day’s work rejoicing. The cow 
is so well trained that, with no other inducement than a little fodder 
and a pail of water, she remains stock still for hours, while the effort 
of whisking the flies off her back with her tail keeps the cradle gently 
rocking and the baby gently sleeping. This exquisite story went the 
round of the Italian press, and has now probably taken its place 
among the ‘ popular errors’ of the Italian people. For us the story 
is sufficiently refuted by its self-evident absurdity. But it presented 
no absurdity to the imagination of the correspondent who reported 
it or the public which believed it. They knew that the English were 
an odd people, and that animals had been trained to do strange 
things; and therefore why should not the story be true? And so it 
passed forthwith into the currency of popular belief, and will probably 
survive all attempts to discredit it. 

It is easy to laugh at the ignorance and credulity of foreigners ; 
but I have read within the past twelvemonth accounts of Russians, 
Turks, and Bulgarians, which are quite as ridiculous as the story of 
the cradle-rocking kine of Kent, but which nevertheless are implicitly 
believed by a large section of the educated public of England. To 
refute these fictions in detail would require much more space than 
the limits assigned to me will allow. But detailed refutation is not 
necessary. It is enough if I can show, as I think I can, that the 
government of Turkey is such that the non-Mussulman subjects of 
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the Porte have an indefeasible right to rebel whenever they see a 
reasonable hope of success; and secondly, that, if there be such a 
thing as a justifiable war at all, the war waged at this moment by 
Russia against Turkey is one of the most righteous wars recorded in 
history. The first point for consideration, then, is the legal and 
actual condition of the Christian subjects of the Porte. If it is what 
the friends of the Turks allege, the war waged by Russia is obviously 
a most unjust war; though, it must be added, a war which logically 
issues from the previous action of the other Great Powers, as I shall 
presently prove. If, on the other hand, the condition of the rayahs 
of Turkey is such as is described in the official papers laid before 
Parliament during the last twenty years, in the Andrassy Note, and 
in the deliberations of the Conference at Constantinople, Russia, 
granting the righteousness of war in the abstract, was more than 
justified in declaring war against the Porte. 

What, then, is the condition of the rayahs of Turkey? First, in 
matter of law? Secondly, in matter of fact ? 

The Koran divides the earth into two parts: Dar-ul-Islam, or the 
House of Islam, and Dar-ul-Harb, or House of the Enemy. All who 
are not of Islam are thus against it, and it is accordingly the duty 
of the True Believers to fight against the infidels till they accept 
Islam or are destroyed. This is called the Djihad or Holy War, 
which can only end with the death or conversion of the last infidel 
on earth. It is thus the sacred duty of the Commander of the 
Faithful to make war on the non-Mussulman world as occasion may 
offer. But Dar-ul-Harb, or the non-Mussulman world, is subdivided 
into Idolaters and Kitabi, or ‘ People of the Book,’ i.e. people who 
possess divinely inspired scriptures, namely, Jews, Samaritans, and 
Christians. All the inhabitants of Dar-ul-Harb are infidels, and 
consequently vutside the pale of salvation. But the Kitabi are 
entitled to certain privileges in this world if they submit to the con- 
ditions which Islam imposes. Other infidels must make their choice 
between one of two alternatives, Islam or the sword. The Kitabi 
are allowed a third alternative, namely, submission and the payment 
of tribute. But if they refuse to submit and presume to fight 
against the True Believers, they lapse at once into the condition 
of the rest of Dar-ul-Harb, and may be summarily put to death or 
sold as slaves. 

In the early days of Islam some of the commentators on the 
Koran endeavoured to prove that the Djihad could only be proclaimed 
in the case of an attack by infidels on the True Believers. But the 
attempt did not succeed, and the question is no longer an open one 
among orthodox Mussulmans. Abou Hanifa, the first of the four 
great orthodox doctors, insisted on the duty of proclaiming the 
Djihad whenever there was a fair prospect of success for the arms of 
Islam. And the opinion of Hanifa has universally prevailed. 
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Islam, however, has always, within certain definite limits, shown 
an astute capacity for adapting its aggressive policy to circumstances. 
The Djihad, which is in principle ever in force against the non- 
Mussulman world, may be practically suspended in particular 
instances. Should the cause of Islam be thereby aided, Islam may 
make a treaty with an infidel Power, and grant it an Amdm or 
pardon. But the Amén is only good for so long as it suits the con- 
venience of the Mussulman Power granting it to observe it. Hence 
the Porte, until recent times, never made peace, but only a truce, 
with Christian nations, and the truce might be broken by it any 
moment ; and it often was broken without any warning to the party 
assailed. For it is an axiom of Mussulman morals that faith need 
not be kept with an infidel. 

Jews, Samaritans, and Christians, as we have seen, may obtain 
exemption from the operation of the Djihad, or Holy War, by unre- 
sisting submission and the payment of tribute, which for a long time 
included the flower of the male children of vassal Christian States. 
In that case they become ‘ zimmi,’ or tributaries, and are allowed to 
enjoy a sort of modified slavery.'! Their status was first formulated into 
law by Kaliph Omar in the Amén which he granted to Sophronius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, at the capture of that city by the Arabs, 
A.D. 637.2 Omar’s Amén has served as the model of the legal status 
of the non-Mussulman subjects of Mohammedan Powers from that 
day to our own. It was in force in Sicily and Spain, in Egypt and 
Hindustan, while those countries remained under Mussulman 
domination ; and it is in force in Turkey now. 

The government of Turkey, it is important to bear in mind, is, 
like all Mussulman governments, a strict theocracy—-that is to say, 
its civil and military institutions are under the sanction of a sacred 
law, and all edicts, from whomsoever they may emanate, are abso- 
lutely null and void in so far as they come into collision with that 
law. This sacred law, or Cher’iat, as it is called, is derived primarily 
from the Koran, but mediately from the Sunna, or Tradition, 
which is a collection of the sayings, acts, and even silence of the 
Prophet. On these traditions, which form six sacred books, the 
Mohammedan doctors have erected an elaborate system of juris- 
prudence, in which every question that may arise is decided before- 
hand, and that irrevocably. The legal code of Turkey is comprised 
in two bulky folio volumes, the last edition of which was published 
immediately after the proclamation of the Hatti-humayoun in 1856, 


1 The Christian subjects of the Porte are now commonly designated by the word 
rayah (flock). But that word is in official language applied to all the subjects of 
the Porte. It is the generic word, of which the species are the Muslim or True 
Believer, and the Zimmi or tributary. 

2 See Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, vol. i. p. 477, where the terms of 
Omar’s Amén are literally translated from the original Arabic. 
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with the Government stamp impressed upon its cover, as if by way 
of satirical commentary on the Sultan’s pompous promises of justice 
to his Christian subjects. The full title of this code is Multeka-ul- 
Ubhur, or ‘The Meeting of the two Seas.’ It was compiled by the 
Sheik Ibrahim Halebi in the earlier half of the sixteenth century. 
‘The author,’ says Ubicini, a writer who occupied an important post 
in the Turkish Government, and wrote professedly in its defence, 
‘comprised in it [Multeka] all the decrees from the foundation of 
Islam concerning the various subjects of law and theology that had 
proceeded from the Doctors of Law before his time. ll points 
respecting theological dogmas, divine worship, morals, civil and 
political law, are so immutably settled in this work as to dispense 
with all future glosses and interpretations.’ ‘Since the reign of 
Solyman it has been regarded as an authority without appeal.’* Its 
decrees are immutable and irreversible. 

Now let us see what this sacred and unchangeable law lays down 
as the perpetual condition of the Christian subjects of the Porte. 
The following extract from the Multeka, which is substantially a tran- 
script of a portion of Kaliph Omar’s Amén, may suffice as a sample :-— 


It is not lawful for Christians or Jews to build churches or convents in our 
land, nor for the Magii to build temples for fire-worship. They are also forbidden 
to trade in wine or swine. They are allowed to repair old churches which are in 
ruins, but they must do this with the old material, in the same place, and without 
any additions. It is not lawful for them to sound bells, except inside of their 
churches, and so gently that they shall not be heard outside. They are not allowed 
to dwell among Muslims in the same city ; but they must live in a special quarter 
by themselves, where no Muslims reside. Should any of them purchase a house in 
the Muslim quarter, he cannot be permitted to occupy it, but must sell it. More- 
over, the Christian must be distinguished from the Muslim by his dress, the 
animal he rides, and its saddle. He is not allowed to ride upon horses or camels, 
but he may ride upon donkeys and mules. He is not permitted to use arms or to 
wear them. In public he must always wear the kosteef (a narrow strip outside his 
dress) to distinguish him from the Muslims. He is not allowed even to ride on a 
donkey except in case of necessity, and then he must use a coarse cushion in place 
of a saddle, and he must dismount whenever he meets Muslims. . . . His dress 
must not be of rich cloth, such as silk or fine wool. His turban must be large, 
and of coarse black cotton. His shoes also must be of the coarsest quality to mark 
his degradation. His garments must be short, with the pockets on the breast, like 
those of a woman. He is forbidden to sit down in the presence of a Muslim who 
is standing. . . . A Christian woman or female child must keep away from Muslims 
in the street and in the bath. They must walk on the side of the way to give 
room for the Muslim woman in the middle. The Christian must have a sign on 
his gate, so that beggars may not say, ‘God bless you.’ Ile must walk in the 
narrowest part of the way when he meets a Muslim. He must pay the tribute 
standing while the collector sits. "When the collector takes the tribute from him 
he should treat him very harshly, as by shaking him, beating him on the breast, or 
even dragging him on the ground; and should say to him at the same time, ‘Give 
the tribute, O Zimmi; O enemy of Allah,’ and this he shall do in order to degrade 


8 Lettres sur la Turquie, vol. i. p. 148. 
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and disgrace him. And if he should refuse to pay the tribute, some say that he 
should be imprisoned and forced to pay; but the majority of law authorities agree 
that he must be put to the sword or made a slave. Should he curse the Prophet 
(on whom be peace), he is to be punished according to his crime; but should he 
do it openly and often, he must be burnt alive. He becomes an outlaw if he stir 
up war against us, or join our enemies; then he is like the apostate, and must be 
put to death, unless, indeed, he be taken prisoner, in which case he may be kept 


alive as a slave. 

Such is the state of the law as regards the Christians of Turkey. 
But does it correspond to facts? In Turkey, as elsewhere, may not 
bad laws remain on the, statute-book long after they have ceased to 
be operative in practice? Have not successive Sultans of Turkey 
proclaimed the establishment of equal rights to all the subjects of 
the Porte irrespective of religion? Most true. The Hatti-Cherif of 
Gulhanéh of 1839 did so. Its reforms are declared to be based on 
three cardinal principles: ‘1. Guarantees which assure to our sub- 
jects a perfect security in regard to their life, their honour, and their 
property; 2. A regular system of assessing and collecting taxes ; 
3. A system equally regular for the enlistment of soldiers and the 
duration of their service.’ ‘These imperial concessions,’ says the 
Hatt, ‘are extended to all our subjects without exception, to what- 
ever religion or sect they may belong.’ 

Excellent promises, solemnly proclaimed amid salvos of artillery 
in the presence of the foreign ambassadors and all the grandees of 
the empire; then sworn to on the Koran by the Sultan and high 
functionaries of state, and deposited, by way of final seal, in the 
chamber where the relics of the Prophet are enshrined. A fit 
receptacle truly for pledges which were intended to remain, as remain 
they did, dead letters! But the credulity of Europe was yet a long 
way from being exhausted, and the Porte made another successful 
experiment on it in the Hatti-humayoun of 1856, which, like its 
predecessor of Gulhanéh, promises ‘ guarantees to all the subjects of 
my empire, without distinction of classes or of religion, for the 
security of their persons and property and the preservation of their 
honour.’ Twenty years more elapse, and we get Midhat’s Constitu- 
tion, which ‘ inaugurates,’ according to Safvet Pasha, ‘a new era for 
the happiness and prosperity of the Sultan’s people.’ With cynical 
impudence the old stale promise is once more offered to befooled 
Europe. ‘ All Ottomans are equal in the eye of the law. They have 
the same rights and owe the same duties towards their country, 
without prejudice as regards religion.’ Surely Pope must have been 
thinking of the Christian subjects of the Porte when he wrote : 


Man never is, but always to be, blest. 


Whenever the monotony of their misery is broken by some atrocity 
sufficiently startling to arrest the attention of Europe and elicit a 
remonstrance from the Cabinets of Christendom, the Porte deplores 
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the wicked intrigues of Russia, and forthwith issues a fresh Hatt 
or Iradé, promising everything which deluded Christendom may ask, 
short of material guarantees. And Christendom goes back to sleep 
till its slumbers are again disturbed by cries of agony from the next 
scene of Turkish massacre. 

The plain truth is that all these Hatts, Iradés, and Constitutions 
are not intended to improve the lot of the Christians, but to throw 
dust into the eyes of the Western Powers. The sacred law of Turkey, 
which is codified in the Multeka, dominates over all persons and 
institutions from the Sultan downwards, and it is the duty of every 
Mussulman to disobey the ultan himself if he promulgates a law or 
gives an order which is opposed to any precept in the Multeka. 
Hence it follows that the provisions of the Multeka are not in 
the least like some penal law on our English statute-book which has 
fallen into desuetude and oblivion. Such a law would inevitably be 
repealed on the first attempt made to enforce it. Not so a precept of 
the Multeka. Like the law of Moses in the Jewish commonwealth, 
it is of perennial obligation ; and it prevails in Turkey now in exact 
proportion to the degree in which the government of the Sultan finds 
itself independent. If it could beat back the Russian invasion, and 
then shake off the tutelage of Europe, the legal status of the Chris- 
tians as laid down in the Multeka would at once be rigidly enforced. 
But the Porte, with all its bluster, is in fact less independent than 
the pettiest of the petty states of Europe. The Powers of Europe 
have so little confidence in Turkish justice, and so little respect for 
Turkish independence, that they have established their own tribunals, 
and even their own post-offices, in the heart of the Turkish Empire. 
The Porte is thus debarred on its own soil from putting its laws in 
force against foreigners who transgress them, or even against natives 
who have provided themselves with a foreign passport, and are thus 
entitled to claim the protection of the Power whose passport they 
bear. They are also exempt from the civil law, and are not liable to 


pay any taxes, with the single exception of customs dues. 

The Turkish government is thus under pressure, and the vitality 
of the Multeka is nicely adjusted to the weight which lies upon it. 
That weight is heaviest at Constantinople, and diminishes as you 
recede from the capital, till it reaches the vanishing point in some 
parts of the interior of the empire. When one of those massacres 


takes place which are periodical in Turkey, it is because the pressure 
is removed which keeps the provisions of the Sacred Law in check. 
Midhat Pasha, wishing ‘to diminish’‘ the population in Bulgaria 
and to terrorise the survivors, eagerly availed himself of Lord Derby’s 
hint to act with more vigour against the Christians of Bosnia and the 


* See official proof of this statement in Parliamentary Parers of 1876, No. 3, 
p. 383, and No. 5, p. 18. 
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Herzegovina, and sent his trusted agent, Chefket Pasha, into Bulgaria 
to put the precepts of the Multeka in force against the Christians.° 

Legally, therefore—and this law, be it remembered, is considered 
divine, and therefore immutable—the condition of the Christians of 
Turkey is that of outlaws intheir own land. They pay a yearly ransom 
for the right tolive. That is the only right which they legally possess, 
and for the enjoyment of even that right they have no security. Not 
only their property, not only the chastity of their wives and children, 
but even their lives are daily at the mercy of the meanest Mussulman 
who assails them. However grievous the outrage, the Christian, if he 
is a subject of the Porte, has literally no redress. He is forbidden to 
bear arms, and his evidence against a Mussulman is not received in 
‘the courts of so-called justice. It would be easy to fill pages with 
proofs in support of this statement out of official reports from am- 
bassadors and consuls published by the British government during the 
last twenty years. I have read them all very carefully, and the 
picture they give of the condition of the Christians of Turkey is a 
picture of oppression so dreadful that, if the victims of it were close 
to our shores, the people of this country would not have left to Russia 
the task of delivering them ; still less would they have permitted any 
Premier or Foreign Minister to throw the influence of England into 
the scale of the oppressor. 

But [ shall be reminded of Bulgaria and of the glowing pictures 
which have lately been published of the prosperity of its Christian popu- 
lation. My answer is that the facts stated are mostly true, and the 
inferences drawn from them mostly false. It is undoubtedly true that in 
material prosperity, and in some other respects, the Christians of Bul- 
garia fare better than the Christians of other Turkish provinces. But 
the credit of this exceptional prosperity is in no sense due to the 
Turkish government. It is, on the contrary, an additional proof, in so 
far as it exists, of the withering blight which has ever marked the 
rule of the Turk. In proportion as his influence diminishes, the pros- 
perity of the subject races increases. Excluding the Circassians, who 
are a recent importation, the whole Mussulman population of Bulgaria 
does not much exceed 500,000. The Christians, on the other hand, 
are a compact nation of some five millions. This numerical superiority 
relieves them, to a certain extent, from the cruel oppression which the 
Christians in other provinces of Turkey have to endure. Legally their 
condition is thesame. But when the oppressors are only units among 
thousands it is obvious that they cannot retard the movement of 


5 «IT have spoken to the Minister of War of the discredit incurred by the Porte 
by allowing so much time to pass without an investigation of the charges against 
Chefket Pasha, and I told him that, as the general professed to have in his pocket 
orders which would show that he had done no more than carry out his instructions, 
his continued impunity would lead to a belief in the truth of his assertion.’— 
Despatch from Sir H. Elliot, Parliamentary Papers for 1877, No. 1, p. 729. 
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the mass as effectually as if the numerical proportion were more even. 
Bulgaria, too, is blessed with a soil of singular fertility, and the 
Christian peasantry are universally admitted to be among the most 
industrious and thrifty in the world. 

It is to causes like these, and not to the excellence or mildness of 
the Turkish administration, that the Bulgarians owe their comparative 
prosperity. And the prosperity, after all, is greatly exaggerated. 
Exuberant vineyards, waving cornfields, sleek cattle browsing on 
fragrant meadows, and a peasantry looking happy and well fed: such 
are the rosy pictures which English correspondents have given us of 
what they witnessed when they crossed the Danube. And the in- 
ference has been drawn that this represents the normal condition of 
the Bulgarians. It is an egregious fallacy. If the correspondents 
had been each provided with a Gyges’s ring rendering them invisible 
to Mussulman eyes, they would have seen ere long another sight not 
quite so agreeable. The dreaded tithe-collector would have made 
his appearance in every village with his brutal retainers.6 The best 
houses would have to be given up to him, with their inmates entirely 
at his mercy and that of his crew. The golden harvest would have 
to rot till the tithe-farmer was induced by sufficient bribes to take 
his share. And then the villagers would have to reap and house his 
portion before they could touch their own; and for reward they 
would have received cuffs and curses. As it was, the Mussulmans 
fled on the approach of the Russians, and the Bulgarians were left in 
peaceful possession of their own. See how easy it is to state facts 
accurately, and yet draw an illegitimate conclusion ! 7 

But if the conclusion had been strictly accurate, it would not 
follow by any means, as has been rashly thought, that the lot of the 
Bulgarian peasantry is enviable in comparison with that of the Russian 
peasantry. ‘Man doth not live by bread alone.’ It is possible for 
material comforts to abound while their possessor is in extreme 
misery. Can corn and wine and browsing cattle compensate their 
owner for the insecurity in which he daily holds not only these, but 
his very life, and what is dearer even than that—the honour of wife 
or daughter? Thus wrote Mr. Layard in former days: 


* I have lately read repeatedly in quarters where one might have expected better 
information, that the Christians of Turkey are ‘very lightly taxed.’ The lowest 
figure which their taxation reaches is 67 per cent. of the produce of their industry; 
and they are liable to endless extortions besides—so much so that in many districts 
they are reduced to a state of literal slavery, being sold and bought with the farms 
which they cultivate for their Mussulman landlords. See Consular Reports for 1860, 
pp. 5, 10-11, 55; and for 1867, pp. 25, 57. 

7 Our philo-Turks are really more Turkish than the Turks themselves. Even the 
Hatti-Gulhanth admits in the following passage the abominations of the tithe-farm- 
ing system—a system in full vigour still: ‘A deplorable practice still subsists, though 
its consequences cannot fail to be disastrous; it is that of the venal concessions 
known under the name of IIltizan (tithe-farming). By this system the civil and financial 
administration of a district is handed over to the will of an individual—that is to 
say, sometimes to the iron hand of the most violent and avaricious passions.’ 
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The scarlet cap and the well-known garb of a Turkish irregular are the signals 
for a general panic. The women hide in the innermost recesses to save themselves 
from insult ; the men slink into their houses, and offer a vain protest against the 
seizure of their property. 






Mr. Wright, a Protestant missionary long resident in Turkey, 
bears a similar testimony : 






The cruelties in Bulgaria disclose to me no new facts. I have known Christians 
beaten for claiming their own cattle from Mohammedan robbers. I have known 
Christian husbands murdered for protecting their own wives. My own house was 
the refuge of a lovely Christian bride, who in the full gaze of the village was 
hunted there like a gazelle by a Turkish governor who spoke French and affected 
civilisation in general.® 









Mr. Barkly’s Five Years in Bulgaria has been deservedly 
praised, and not least by the organs of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment. Mr. Barkly’s experience is not that of an enterprising news- 
paper correspondent dashing at full speed from point to point, and 
naturally losing his temper when some stupid Bulgarian waggoner 
crosses his path. My. Barkly lived five years among the people 
whom he describes, and the picture which he gives of their intelli- 
gence, their virtue, their amiable qualities, is the very opposite of 
the crude impressions picked up in a hurry, and sometimes in a 
temper, by some war correspondents. Yet the following is a 
glimpse of the life to which this virtuous population ° is, according to 
Mr. Barkly, doomed under the rule of the Turk : 
















Over and over again have I seen every woman and girl of an entire Christian 
village disappear as if by magic at the approach of a zaptieh; and when he enters 
the village all the men stand staring about watching to see what may take place, 
like a flock of sheep when a strange dog comes among them. 








Yet we are told that the lot of the Bulgarians is enviable in com- 
parison with that of the Russian peasantry! I have to thank the 
Pall Mall Gazette for a most apt illustration of the fundamental 
difference which separates the two cases. In one of its recent attacks 
on the ‘agitators’ of last autumn, it reproached them for having 
stirred up ‘a man-eating tiger ’—that is, the Turk. We know how 
a man-eating tiger in India will spread terror and misery through 
the villages near which he prowls. The number of persons actually 
devoured by the brute is but small in proportion to the population ; 
but a feeling of insecurity and consequent wretchedness pervades the 
whole, since no one knows whose turn it may be next. Were the 
pictures of Bulgarian prosperity, therefore, as accurate as I have 



















8 Slavs and Turks, p. 118. 
® The virtues of the Bulgarians and their capacity for self-government have 
been attested by such competent authorities as Ranke, the late Lord Strangford, 
Kanitz, and almost a consensus of English consular reports. It is ludicrous to contrast 
with these, as we have lately seen done, the hasty generalisations of a frankly con- 
fessed ignorance. 
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shown them to be the reverse, what would it avail so long as a ‘ man- 
eating tiger’ lurks on the outskirts of every village to poison the 
happiness of the people ? 

But, in truth, the atrocious misgovernment of its Christian subjects 
by the Porte can hardly be an open question for any one who has taken 
the trouble to master the facts, and least of all for a supporter of 
Lord Derby’s policy. I pass by the damning impeachment of the 
Andrassy Note and other documents to which Lord Derby gave a 
more or less reluctant approval, for I am quite content to rest the 
justification of Russia’s declaration of war on the able State paper in 
which Lord Derby explains the aim and purpose of the Conference of 
Constantinople, and lays down, for Lord Salisbury’s instruction, ‘ the 
basis of pacification proposed to the Porte.’ Here it is:— 


(a) The status quo, speaking roughly, both as regards Servia and Montenegro. 

(6) That the Porte should simultaneously undertake, in a Protocol to be signed 
at Constantinople with the representatives of the mediating Powers, to grant to 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina a system of local or administrative autonomy, by 
which is to be understood a system of local institutions which shall give the 
population some control over their own local affairs, and guarantees against the 
exercise of arbitrary authority. There is to be no question of a tributary State. 


Midhat tried to parry the scheme of the Conference by his sham 
Constitution. But Lord Derby was not to be taken in. 


It is in vain for the Porte [he said in his instructions to Lord Salisbury] to 
expect that the Powers will be satisfied with the mere general assurances which 
have already been so often given, and have proved to be so imperfectly executed. 
. . » Pacification cannot be attained by proclamations, and the Powers have a 
right to demand . . . that adequate securities shall be provided for carrying into 
operation the measures of reform proposed by the Conference. 


And as to Midhat’s Constitution and any counter-proposals based 
upon it, ‘it is right,’ Lord Derby declared peremptorily, ‘ that you 
should be in a position to state positively that they cannot be enter- 
tained.’ '° He went even so far as to ‘intimate’ to the Turkish 
ambassador ‘ that an effective reform of the administration of the 
disturbed provinces, with securities for its proper execution, was a 
condition on which the mediating Powers must insist as necessary to 
a full and satisfactory pacification.’ '! 

We all know how Lord Derby’s brave words ended. Instead of 
‘insisting’ he whittled down the English proposals till nothing 
remained but an attenuated shadow of their original substance. And 
when the Porte flung even that shadow in the face of Europe, 
and the other Powers resented the affront by withdrawing their 
ambassadors, Lord Derby hastened to assure the Porte that the 
departure of the British ambassador had no such significance. He 


10 Par amentary Pupers of i877, Ne. 2, pp. 1-3. 
N Ibid. N .!, p. 207. 
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sent the British Plenipotentiary into the Conference to ‘demand 
adequate securities’ for ‘ a system of local institutions which shall give 
the population some control over their own local affairs, and guaren- 
tees against the exercise of arbitrary authority.’ This ‘demand’ the 
Porte scornfully rejected. The Turks, therefore, are not fighting for 
their liberty. They are not fighting for their independence. They 
are not fighting for their country. They are fighting, Lord Derby 
being witness, for the uncontrolled right to plunder, ravish, and slay 
at their discretion the Christian populations who are subject to their 
rule. Or, to put it in Lord Derby’s diplomatic phrase, they are 
fighting because they insolently refused in the face of Europe to 
‘give the population some control over their own local affairs, and 
guarantees against the exercise of arbitrary authority.’ And it is 
Lord Derby’s fault that the Turks are fighting at all. Had he fulfilled 
his promise to ‘insist’ on the programme of his own Plenipotentiary, 
he would have found the other Powers more than ready to ‘ insist ’ 
with him. Indeed, they offered to join their fleet to that of England 
in coercing the Porte. Had that been done, the Turks would have 
yielded all that Europe had demanded, and there would have been 
no war. They blustered in 1860 as they blustered last year; but 
they succumbed at once as soon as they saw that France and England 
were in earnest. The truth is, a Mussulman sovereign is forbidden 
by law to wage war even in self-defence unless he has a reasonable 
prospect of success. The Sultan was obliged to obtain a fetva (dog- 
matic sanction) from the Sheik-ul-Islam before he could move a 
single battalion against the Russian invasion. And the fetva is given 
on condition ‘that the Sultan is assured that his state possesses the 
force necessary to resist the enemy, and that the war may possibly 
have a result favourable for his country.’'? Could the Sultan have 
given such an assurance in view of a war against all the great Powers 
of Europe? The supposition is an absurdity. The Sultan would not 
have asked, nor would the Sheik-ul-Islam have granted, a fetva to 
sanction a war of insanity. Hence it follows that those who opposed 
and defeated the policy of coercion are responsible before God and 
history for a war which has drenched some of the fairest regions of 
Europe and Asia with human blood. 

A curious illustration of what has been said above occurred some 
seven years agoin India. It became a question among our Mussulman 
subjects whether they were not bound by their sacred law to proclaim 
a Djihad, or holy war, against our rule. The question was submitted 
to the chief Mussulman doctors of India and Mecca, and the answer 
which they returned is very significant. The Djihad, they said, ought 
not to be proclaimed against the English rule in Hindustan so long 
as the essential tenets of Islam are allowed to be practised, wnless 
there should happen to be ‘a probability of victory to the Mussul- 


#2 Parliamentary Papers of 1877, No. 26, p. 7. 
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mans and glory to the Indians. If there be no such probability, the 
Dyihad is unlawful.’ 

The Mussulmans of India are thus bound by their sacred law to 
turn us out of the country the moment they see their opportunity. 
And we may be sure that there will be no lack of will to enforce the 
law whenever a fair prospect of success presents itself. How does 
this consideration bear on our policy in Turkey? Very disastrously, 
as it seems to me. We are landed in such a dilemma that the success 
either of Turkey or of Russia bodes equal danger to our dominion in 
India. The former contingency would so invigorate the dormant 
energies of Islam throughout the world, that the Mussulmans of 
India would probably conclude that the time had arrived for pro- 
claiming the Djihad against the infidel usurpers. It was just after 
the Crimean War that the Indian Mutiny broke out twenty years ago. 
The complete success of Russia, which is hardly doubtful, will be 
searcely less perilous to our interests in India than the victory of 
Turkey; for the defeat of Turkey will be considered throughout the 
East as equivalent to the defeat of England. Our Premier and 
Foreign Secretary have lectured, abused, and bullied Russia; and 
Russia meanwhile has gone quietly on her way till she has dictated 
her terms to the suppliant Kaliph of the Mussulmans, while England 
scolds and sulks, but fears to strike. Such will be the interpretation 
which the Eastern mind will put on the triumph of Russia. And the 
consequence will be a rapid waning of our prestige in the East, while 
that of Russia will as rapidly mount into the zenith. How different 
would have been the outlook for British interests if England had 
taken the lead, as she might easily have done, in that liberation of 
South-Eastern Christendom of which Russia will now reap alone, as 
she deserves to reap, all the glory and all the benefit ! 


Matcotm MacCot.t. 





A GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE: 


PEOPLE repeat, till one is almost tired of it, the story of the French 
Minister of Instruction who took out his watch and said complacently 
to a foreigner, that at that moment, in all the public grammar-schools 
of France, all boys of the same class were saying the same lesson. In 
England the story has been eagerly used to disparage State-meddling 
with schools. I have never been able to see that it was in itself so 
very lamentable a thing that all these French boys should be saying 
the same lesson at the same time. Everything, surely, depends upon 
what the lesson was. Once secure what is excellent to be taught, and 
you can hardly teach it with too much insistence, punctuality, univer- 
sality. The more one sees of the young, the more one is struck with 
two things: how limited is the amount which they can really learn, 
how worthless is much of what goes to make up this limited amount 
now. Mr. Grant Duff, misled by his own accomplishments and in- 
telligence, is, I am convinced, far too encyclopedic in his require- 
ments from young learners. But the heart-breaking thing is, when 
what they can be taught and do learn is ill-chosen. ‘ An apple has a 
stalk, peel, pulp, core, pips and juice ; it is odorous and opaque, and is 
used for making a pleasant drink called cider.’ There is the pedant’s 
fashion of using the brief lesson-time, the soon-tired attention, of 
little children. How much, how far too much, of all our course of 
tuition, early and late, is of like value ! 

For myself, I lament nothing more in our actual instruction than 
its multiformity—a multiformity, too often, of false direction and 
useless labour. I desire nothing so much for it as greater uniformity— 
but uniformity in good. Nothing is taught well except what is 
known familiarly and taught often. The Greeks used to say: Als 4 
tpls Ta kakd—Give us a fine thing two and three times over! In 
literature we have present, and prepared to form us, the best which has 
been thought and said in the world. Our business is to get at this best 
and to know it well. But even to understand the thing we are dealing 
with, and to choose the best in it, we need a guide, a clue. The 
literature most accessible to all of us, touching us most nearly, is our 
own literature, English literature. To get at the best in English 
literature and to know that best well, nothing can be more helpful to 


1 Primer of English Iiterature; by the Rey. Stopford Brooke. Macmillan & Co. 
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us than a guide who will show us, in clear view, the growth of our 
literature, its series of productions, and their relative value. If such 
a guide is good and trustworthy, his instructions cannot be too widely 
brought into use, too diligently studied, too thoroughly fixed in the 
mind. 

But to deserve such universal acceptance and such heedful attention 
our guide ought to have special qualifications. He ought to be clear. 
He ought to be brief, as brief as is consistent with not being dry. 
For dry he must not be, but we should be made to feel, in listening 
to him, as much as possible of the power and charm of the literature 
to which he introduces us. His discourse, finally, ought to observe 
strict proportion, and to observe strict sobriety. He should have one 
scale, and should keep to it. And he should severely eschew all 
violence and exaggeration; he should avoid, in his judgments, even 
the least appearance of what is arbitrary, personal, fantastic. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke published last year a little book entitled 
A Primer of English Literature. I read it with the most lively 
interest and pleasure. I have just been saying how very desirable is 
a good guide to English literature, and what are a good guide’s 
qualifications. Mr. Stopford Brooke seems to me to possess them 
all. True, he has some of them in a higher degree than others. He 
is never dry, never violent, but occasionally he might, I think, be 
clearer, shorter, in more perfect proportion, more thoroughly true of 
judgment. To say this is merely to say that in a most difficult task, 
that of producing a book to serve as a guide to English literature, a 
man does not reach perfection all at once. The great thing was to 
produce a primer so good as Mr. Stopford Brooke’s; it is easy to 
criticise it when it has once been produced, easy to see how in some 
points it might have been made better. To produce it at all, so 
good as it is, was not easy. On the whole, and compared with other 
workmen in the same field, Mr. Stopford Brooke has been clear, short, 
interesting, observant of proportion, free from exaggeration and free 
from arbitrariness. Yet with the book lying before one as a whole, 
one can see, I think, that with respect to some of these merits the 
work might be brought to a point of excellence higher than that at 
which it now stands. Mr. Stopford Brooke will not, I am sure, take 
it amiss, if an attentive and gratified reader of his book, convinced of 
the great importance of what it attempts, convinced of its merits, 
desirous to see it in every one’s hands, he will not take it ill, if such a 
reader asks his leave to go rapidly through the book with him, to 
point out what seem imperfections, to suggest what might bring 
his book yet nearer towards the ideal of what such a book should be. 



































I will begin at the beginning, and suggest that Mr. Stopford 
Brooke should leave out his first two pages, the pages in which he 
lays down what literature is, and what its two main divisions (as he 
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calls them), prose and poetry, are. His primer is somewhat long, 
longer than most primers ; and it is a gain to shorten it by expunging 
anything superfluous. And the reader does not require to be told 
what literature is, and what prose and poetry are; for all practical 
purposes he knows this sufficiently well already. Or even if he were 
in doubt about it, Mr. Stopford Brooke’s two pages would not make 
the matter much clearer to him; they are a little embarrassed them- 
selves, and tend to embarrass the attentive reader. And a primer, at 
any rate, should be above all things quite plain and clear; it should 
contain nothing to embarrass its reader, nothing not perfectly thought 
out and lucidly laid down. So I wish Mr. Stopford Brooke would 
begin his primer with what is now the fourth section: ‘ The history 
of English literature is the story of what English men and women 
thought and felt, and then wrote down in good prose or beautiful 
poetry in the English language. The story is a long one. It begins 
about the year 670, and it is still going on in the year 1875. Into 
this little book, then, is to be put the story of 1,200 years.’ Nothing 
can be better. 
The sentence which follows is questionable :—- 


No people that have ever been in the world can look back so far as we English 
can to the beginnings of our literature; no people can point to so long and splendid 
a train of poets and prose-writers, no nation has on the whole written so much and 


so well. 
The first part of this sentence makes an assertion of very doubtful 
truth ; the second part is too much to the tune of ‘ Rule Britannia.’ 
Both parts offend against sobriety. The four cardinal virtues which 
are, as I have said, to be required in the writer of a primer of 
English literature are these: clearness, brevity, proportion, sobriety. 
Sobriety needs to be insisted upon, perhaps, the most, because in 
things meant, and rightly meant, to be popular, there is such 
danger of sinning against it. Anything of questionable and disputed 
truth, even though we may fairly hold it and in a longer writing 
might fairly lay it down and defend it, is out of place in a primer. 
It is an offence against sobriety to insert it there. And let Mr. 
Stopford Brooke ask himself what foreigner, or who except an 
Englishman, would admit that ‘no people can point to so long and 
splendid a train of poets and prose-writers as the English people, no 
nation has on the whole written so much and so well’? Nay, it is 
not every Englishman who would admit it. What follows is in a 
truer strain, in the right strain for a guide to take :— 

Every English man and woman has good reason to be proud of the work done 
by their forefathers in prose and poetry. Every one who can write a good book 
or a good song may say to himself, ‘I belong to a great company which has been 


teaching and delighting men for more than a thousand years.’ And that is a fact 
in which those who write and those who read ought to feel a noble pride. 


This is unquestionable, and it is sufficient. 
Vou. II.—No. 10. 3M 
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Nothing, in a task like Mr. Stopford Brooke’s, is more difficult 
than the start, and it was natural, therefore, that his first page or two 
should be peculiarly open to criticism. Once started, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke proceeds safely and smoothly, and page after page is read 
with nothing but acquiescence. His first chapter is excellent, and 
has that great merit for which his primer is, as I have said, con- 
spicuous; the merit of so touching men and works of which the 
young reader, and the general reader, knows and can be expected to 
know very little, as to make them cease to be mere names, as to 
give a real sense of their power and charm. His manner of dealing 
with Caedmon and Bede is a signal instance of this. I shall not 
quote the passage, because I wish to quote presently another passage 
with the like merit, in which Mr. Stopford Brooke is even happier— 
the passage where he treats of Chaucer. 

In the second chapter there is in several places a want of clear- 
ness, due to a manner of writing which leaves something to be filled 
out and completed by the reader himself. This task should not be 
thrown upon readers of a primer. ‘The last memoranda of the 
Peterborough Chronicle are of the year 1154, the last English 
Yharter can scarcely be earlier than 1155. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
gives these words as a quotation, but it is not fully clear how they 
relate themselves to the context, or exactly what is to be deduced 
from them. Or the want of clearness arises from an attempt to give 
a piece of information by the way, and because the piece of infor- 
mation seems to be a part of the argument, but is not. ‘The first 
friars were foreigners, and they necessarily used many French words 
in their English teaching, and Normans as well as English now 
began to write religious works in English.’ The point to be made out 
is that English came into greater use because even foreigners had for 
certain purposes to adopt it. Mr. Stopford Brooke wishes to inform by 
the way his young reader, that the foreigners in doing so used many 
French words. But the manner in which he throws this in must cause 
puzzle ; for the young reader imagines it to lead up somehow to the 
main point that English came into more general use, and it does not. 
Or the want of clearness arises from something being put forward, 
about which Mr. Stopford Brooke, after he has put it forward, feels 
hesitation. ‘The poem marks the close of the religious influence of 
the friars. They had been attacked before in a poem of 1320; but 
in this poem there is not a word said against them. It is true, the 
author living far in the country may not have been thrown much 
with them.’ Mr. Stopford Brooke means here, so far as I understand 
him, to imply that there not being a word said against the friars in 
the poem in question marks the close of their religious influence. 
That is rather a subtle inference for a young reader to follow. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, however, seems to feel (for I am really not 
quite sure that I understand him) that he may have been too subtle ; 
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and he adds: ‘It is true, the author living far in the country may 
not have been thrown much with them.’ That is to say: ‘If you 
consider the thing more subtly, perhaps you had better not make the 
inference I have suggested.’ A subtlety requiring immediately to be 
relieved by another subtlety, is rather too much for a young reader. 
The writer of a primer should attempt to convey nothing but what 
can be conveyed in a quite plain and straightforward fashion. 

But presently we come to Layamon’s Brut, and here we see how 
admirably Mr. Stopford Brooke understands his business, It is not 
difficult to be dull in speaking of Layamon’s Brut, or even in quoting 
from it. But what Mr. Stopford Brooke says of Layamon and his 
work is just what every one will feel interested in hearing of them ; 
and what he quotes is exactly what will complete and enhance this 
feeling of interest :— 

‘There was a priest in the land,’ Layamon writes of himself, ‘ whose name was 
Layamon ; he was son of Leovenath; may the Lord be gracious unto him! He 


dwelt at Earnley, a noble church on the bank of Severn, near Radstone, where he 


read books. It came in mind to him and in his chiefest thought that he would 


tell the noble deeds of England, what the men were named, and whence they came, 
who first had English land.’ 

Freshness of touch, a treatment always the very opposite of the 
pedant’s treatment of things, make the great charm of Mr. Stopford 


Brooke’s work. He owes them, no doubt, to his genuine love for nature 
and poetry :— 

In 1300 we meet with a few lyric poems, full of charm. They sing of spring- 
time with its blossoms, of the woods ringing with the thrush and nightingale, of the 
flowers and the seemly sun, of country work, of the woes and joy of love, and 
many other delightful things. 

No such secret of freshness as delight in all these ‘ delightful things ’ 
and in the poetry which tells of them ! 

This second chapter, giving the history of English literature 
from the Conquest to Chaucer, is admirably proportioned. The 
figures come in due order, the humblest not without his due word of 
introduction; the chief figures pause awhile and stand clear before 
us, each in his due degree of prominence. To do justice to the 
charm of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s primer, let the reader turn to the 
pages on Chaucer. Something I must quote from them; I wish I 
could quote all! 

Chaucer’s first and great delight was in human nature, and he makes us love 
the noble characters in his poems, and feel with kindliness towards the baser and 
ruder sort. He never sneers, for he had a wide charity, and we can always smile 
in his pages at the follies and forgive the sins of men. He had a true and chival- 
rous regard for women, and his wife and he must have been very happy if they 
fulfilled the ideal he had of marriage. He lived in aristocratic society, and yet he 
thought him the greatest gentleman who was ‘most vertuous alway, Privé and 
pert (open), and most entendeth aye To do the gentil dedes that he can.’ He lived 
frankly among men, and, as we have seen, saw many different types of men, and 
in his own time filled many parts asa man of the world and of business. Yet 
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with all this active and observant life, he was commonly very quiet and kept much 
to himself. The Host in the Tales japes at him for his lonely, abstracted air. 
‘Thou lookest as thou wouldest find a hare, And ever on the ground I see thee 
stare.’ Being a good scholar, he read morning and night alone, and he says that 
after his (office) work he would go home and sit at another book as dumb as a 
stone, till his look was dazed. While at study and when he was making of songs 
and ditties, ‘nothing else that God had made’ had any interest for him. There 
was but one thing that roused him then, and that too he liked to enjoy alone. It 
was the beauty of the morning and the fields, the woods, the streams, the flowers, 
and the singing of the little birds. This made his heart full of revel and solace, 
and when spring came after winter, he rose with the lark and cried, ‘ Farewell my 
book and my devotion.’. He was the first who made the love of nature a distinct 
element in our poetry. He was the first who, in spending the whole day gazing 
alone on the daisy, set going that lonely delight in natural scenery which is so 
special a mark of our later poets. He lived thus a double life, in and out of the 
world, but never a gloomy one. For he was fond of mirth and good-living, and 
when he grew towards age was portly of waist, ‘no poppet to embrace.’ But he 
kept to the end his elfish countenance, the shy, delicate, half mischievous face 
which looked on men from its grey hair and forked beard, and was set off by his 
light grey-coloured dress and hood. A knife and inkhorn hung on his dress, we 
see a rosary in his hand, and when he was alone he walked swiftly. 



















I could not bring myself to make the quotation shorter, although 
Mr. Stopford Brooke may ask me, indeed, why I do not observe in a 
review the proportion which I demand in a primer. 

The third and fourth chapters bring us to the Renascence and 
the Elizabethan age. Spenser is touched by Mr. Stopford Brooke 
almost as charmingly as Chaucer. The pages on Shakspeare are full 
of interest, and the great poet gains by the mode in which we are 
led up to him. Mr. Stopford Brooke has remembered that Shak- 
speare is, as Goethe said, not truly seen when he is regarded as a 
great single mountain rising straight out of the plain; he is truly 
seen when seen among the hills of his Riesen-Heimath, his giant 
home—among them, though towering high above them. Only one or 
two sentences I could wish otherwise. Mr. Stopford Brooke says of 
Shakspeare’s last plays :-— 














All these belong to and praise forgiveness, and it seems, if we may conjecture, 
that looking back on all the wrong he had suffered and on all that he had done, 
Shakspeare could say in the forgiveness he gave to men and in the forgiveness he 
sought of heaven the words he had written in earlier days: The quality of mercy ts 


not strained, 











Perhaps that might not be out of place in a volume of lectures on 
Shakspeare. But it is certainly somewhat far-fetched and fanciful ; too 
fanciful for our primer. Nor is it quite sound and sober criticism, again, 
to say of Shakspeare : ‘ He was altogether, from end to end, an artist, 
and the greatest artist the modern world has known;’ or again: ‘ In 
the unchangeableness of pure art-power Shakspeare stands entirely 
alone.’ There is a peculiarity in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s use of the 
words art, artist. He means by an artist one whose aim in writing 
is not to reveal himself, but to please; he says most truly that Shak- 
epeare’s aim was to please, that Shakspeare ‘made men and women 
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whose dramatic action on each other and towards a catastrophe was 
intended to please the public, not to reveal himself.’ This is indeed 
the true temper of the artist. But when we call a man emphatically 
artist, a great artist, we mean something more than this temper 
in which he works; we mean by art, not merely an aim to please, 
but also, and more, a law of pure and flawless workmanship. As 
living always under the sway of this law, and as, therefore, a perfect 
artist, we do not conceive of Shakspeare. His workmanship is often 
far from being pure and flawless, 


Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons. 


There is but one name for such writing as that, if Shakspeare had 
signed it a thousand times— it is detestable. And it abounds in Shak- 
speare. In a book, therefore, where every sentence should be sure, 
simple, and solid, not requiring mental reservations, nor raising 
questions, we ought not to speak of Shakspeare as ‘ altogether, from end 
to end, an artist ;’ as ‘ standing entirely alone in the unchangeable- 
ness of pure art-power.’ He is the richest, the most wonderful, the 
most powerful, the most delightful of poets ; he is not altogether, nor 
even eminently, an artist. 

In the fifth chapter we reach Milton. Mr. Stopford Brooke cha- 
racterises Milton’s poems well, when he speaks of ‘their majestic 
movement, their grand style, and their grave poetry.’ But I wonder 
at his designating Milton owr greatest poet. Nor does the criticism 
of Paradise Lost quite satisfy me. I do not think that ‘as we read 
the great epic, we feel that the lightness and grace of Milton’s youth- 
ful time are gone.’ True, the poet of Paradise Lost differs from the 
poet of L’Allegro and Il Penseroso; but the feeling raised by 
Paradise Lost is not a feeling that lightness and grace are gone. 
That would be a negative feeling, a feeling of disappointment; and 
the feeling raised by Paradise Lost is far other. Yet neither is it a 
feeling which justifies Mr. Stopford Brooke in saying that ‘at last 
all thought and emotion centre round Adam and Eve, until the 
closing lines leave us with their lonely image in our minds.’ The 
personages have no growing, absorbing interest of this kind; when we 
finish the poem, it is not with our minds agitated by them and full of 
them. The power of Paradise Lost is to be sought elsewhere. Nor 
is it true to say that Milton ‘summed up in himself all the higher 
influences of the Renascence.’ The disinterested curiosity, the 
humanism of the Renascence, are not characteristics of Milton—of 
Milton, that is to say, when he is fully formed and has taken his ply. 
Nor again can it rightly be said that Milton ‘ began that pure poetry 
of natural description which has no higher examples to show in 
Wordsworth or Scott or Keats than his L’Allegro and Il Penseroso., 
[Allegro and Il Penseroso are charming, but they are not pure 
poetry of natural description in the sense in which the Highland 
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Reaper is, or the Ode to Autumn. The poems do not touch the same 
chords or belong to the same order. Scott is altogether out of place 
in the comparison. His natural description in verse has the merits of 
his natural description in prose, which are very considerable. But it 
never has the grace and felicity of Milton, or the natural magic of 
Wordsworth and Keats. As poetical work, it is not to be even named 
with theirs. 

Shakspeare and Milton are such prominent objects in a primer 
of English literature that one dwells on them, strives to have them 
presented quite aright. After Milton we come to a century when 
literature has no figures of this grandeur. The literary importance of 
the eighteenth century lies mainly in its having wrought out a revo- 
lution begun in the seventeenth—no less a revolution than the esta- 
blishment of what Mr. Stopford Brooke well calls ‘the second period of 
English prose, in which the style is easy, unaffected, moulded to the 
subject, and the proper words are put in their proper places.’ With 
his strong love of poetry, Mr. Stopford Brooke could not, perhaps, 
feel the same sympathy and delight in dealing with this prose century 
as in dealing with the times of Chaucer or Elizabeth. Still his ac- 
count of its writers does not fail in interest, and is in general just. But 
his arrangement is here not quite satisfactory. The periods of time 
covered by his chapters should be literary periods, not merely periods 
in political history. His sixth chapter has for its title: From the 
Restoration to George III. The period from the Restoration to 
George III: is a period in political history only. George III. has 
nothing to do with literature ; his accession marks no epoch in our 
civilisation or in our literature, such as is marked by the Conquest 
or the reign of Elizabeth. I wish that Mr. Stopford Brooke would 
change the title of this chapter, and make it: From the Restoration 

. to the Death of Pope and Swift. Pope died in 1744, Swift in 1745. 
The following chapter should be: From 1745 to the French Revolu- 
tion. The next and last: From the French Revolution to the Death 
of Scott. These are real periods in our literature. Mr. Stopford 
Brooke enumerates, at the beginning of his seventh chapter, causes 
which from the early part of the eighteenth century were at work to 
influence literature :— 

The long peace after the accession of the louse of Hanover had left England at 
rest and given it wealth. The reclaiming of waste tracts, the increased wealth and 
trade, made better communication necessary ; and the country was soon covered 
with a network of highways. The leisure gave time to men to think and write ; 
the quicker interchange between the capital and the country spread over Englund 
the literature of the capital, and stirred men everywhere to write. The coaching 
services and the post carried the new book and the literary criticism to the villages. 
Communication with the Continent had increased during the peaceable times of 
Walpole. 

By the middle of the century, by a time well marked by the death of 

Pope and Swift, these influences had been in operation long enough 
to form a second period in the eighteenth century, sufficiently distin- 
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guishable from the period of Addison and Pope, and lasting down to 
a period of far more decisive change, the period of the French Revo- 
lution. 

Prose and poetry, within these periods, should not have each their 
separate chapter ; it is unnecessary, and leads to some confusion. Scott 
is at present noticed in one of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s chapters as a 
poet, in another as a prose writer. And the limits of each period 
should be observed ; authors and works should not be mentioned out 
of their order of date. At present Mr. Stopford Brooke mentions the 
Rivals and School for Scandal of Sheridan in his sixth chapter, a 
chapter which professes to go from the Restoration to the accession 
of George III. At the very beginning of the following chapter, which 
goes from 1760 to 1837, he introduces his mention of the Morning 
Chronicle, the Post, the Herald, and the Times, of the Edinburgh 
and the Quarterly Reviews, and of Blackwood’s Magazine. By being 
freed from all such defects in lucid and orderly arrangement, the primer 
would gain in clearness. It would gain in brevity and proportion by 
ending with the death of Scott in 1832. I wish I might prevail upon 
Mr. Stopford Brooke to bring his primer to an end with Scott’s death 
in that year. I wish he would leave out every word about his con- 
temporaries, and about publications which have appeared since 1832. 
The death of Scott is a real epoch; it marks the end of one period 
an the beginning of another—of the period in which we are ourselves 
now living. No man can trust himself to speak of his own time and 
his own contemporaries with the same sureness and proportion as of 
times and men gone by; and in a primer of literature we should 
avoid, so far as we can, all hindrances to sureness of speech and to 
proportion. The readers of the primer, too, are not likely to hear too 
little of contemporary literature if its praises are unrehearsed in their 
primer; they are certain, under all circumstances, to hear quite 
enough of it, probably too much. 

Charlotte Bronté revived in Jane Eyre the novel of Passion, and Miss Yonge 
set on foot the Religious novel in support of a special school of theology. Miss 
Martineau and Mr. Disraeli carried on the novel of Political opinion and economy, 
and Charles Kingsley applied the novel to the social and theological problems of 
our own day. 


Let Mr. Stopford Brooke make a clean sweep of all this, I entreat him. 
And if his date of 1832 compels him to include Rogers and his poetry, 
let him give to them, not a third part of a page, but one line. I reckon 
that these reductions would shorten the last part of the primer by 
five pages. A little condensation in the judgments on Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Shelley would abridge it by another page; the omission 
of the first pages of the volume by two more. Our primer shortened 
by eight pages! no small gain in a work of this character. 

The last three chapters of the book, therefore, I could wish re- 
cast, and one or two phrases in his criticism Mr $tovford Rrooke 
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might perhaps revise at the same time. He says most truly of 
Addison that his Spectator ‘gave a better tone to manners and a 
gentler one to political and literary criticism.’ He says truly, too, 
of Addison’s best papers: ‘ No humour is more fine and tender; and, 
like Chaucer’s, it is never bitter.’ He has a right to the conclusion, 
therefore, that *‘ Addison’s work was a great one, lightly done.’ But 
to say of Addison’s style, that ‘in its varied cadence and subtle ease 
it has never been surpassed,’ seems to me to be going a little too far. 
One could not say more of Plato’s. Whatever his services to his 
time, Addison is for us now a writer whose range and force of thought 
are not considerable enough to make him interesting ; and his style 
cannot equal in varied cadence and subtle ease the style of a man 
like Plato, because without range and force of thought all the re- 
sources of style, whether in cadence or in subtlety, are not brought out. 

Is it an entirely accurate judgment, again, on the poems of Gray 
and Collins, to call them ‘exquisite examples of perfectly English 
work wrought in the spirit of classic art’? I confess, this language 
seems to me to be too strong. Much as I admire Gray, one feels, I 
think, in reading his poetry never quite safe against the poetical style 
of the eighteenth century. It is always near at hand, sometimes it 
breaks in; and the sense of this prevents the security one enjoys with 


truly classic work, the fulness of pleasure, the cordial satisfaction. 


Thy joys no glittering female meets— 
or even things in the Elegy : 


He gave to misery all he had—a tear ; 
He gain’d from Heaven (’twas all he wish’d) a friend— 


are instances of the sort of drawback I mean. And the false style 
which here comes to the surface we are never very far from in Gray ; 
and therefore to call his poems ‘ exquisite examples of perfectly 
English work wrought in the spirit of classic art’ seems to me an 
exaggeration. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Cowper is excellent, but again there seems 
to me to be some want of sobriety in the praise given. Philanthropy, 
no doubt, animated Cowper’s heart and shows itself in his poetry. 
But it is too much to say of the apparition of Cowper and of his 
philanthropy in English poetry: ‘ It is a wonderful change, a change 
so wonderful that it is like a new world. It is, in fact, the concen- 
tration into our retired poet’s work of all the new thought upon the 
subject of mankind which was soon to take so fierce a form in Paris.’ 
Cowper, with his morbid religion and lumbering movement, was no 
precursor, as Mr. Stopford Brooke would make him, of Byron and 
Shelley. His true praise is, that, by his simple affections and genuine 
love of nature, he was a precursor of Wordsworth. 

Of Wordsworth’s philosophy of Nature Mr. Stopford Brooke 
draws out, I think, a more elaborate account than we require in a 
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primer. No one will be much helped by Wordsworth’s philosophy of 
Nature, as a scheme in itself and disjoined from his poems. Nor 
shall we be led to enjoy the poems the more by having a philosophy 
of Nature abstracted from them and presented to us in its nakedness. 
Of the page and a quarter which Mr. Stopford Brooke has given to 
Wordsworth’s philosophy of Nature, all might with advantage, per- 
haps, be dropped but this :— 

Nature was a person to Wordsworth, distinct from himself, and capable of 
being loved. He could brood on her character, her ways, her words, her life. 
Hence arose his minute and loving observation of her, and his passionate descrip- 
tion of all her forms. 


There might be some condensaticn, too, in the criticism of Byron 
as the poet of Don Juan and as the poet of Nature. But some 
touches in the criticism of Byron are admirable: ‘ We feel naturally 
great interest in this strong personality put before us with such obsti- 
nate power ; but it wearies at last. Finally it wearied himself’ Or 
again: ‘It is his colossal power and the ease which comes from it, 
in which he resembles Dryden, that marks him specially.’ Nothing 
could be better. 

On Shelley, also, Mr. Stopford Brooke has an excellent sentence. 
He says of his lyrics: ‘ They form together the most sensitive, the 
most imaginative, and the most musical, but the least tangible 
lyrical poetry we possess.’ But in the pages on Shelley, yet more 
than in those on Byron, condensation is desirable. Shelley is a most 
interesting and attractive personage; but in a work of the dimen- 
sions of this primer, neither his Queen Mab, nor his Alastor, nor his 
Revolt of Islam, nor his Prometheus Unbound, deserve the space 
which Mr. Stopford Brooke gives to them. And finally, as the sen- 
tence which I have last quoted is just a sentence of the right stamp 
for a primer, so a passage such as the following is just of the sort 
which is unsuitable :— 

Shelley wants the closeness of grasp of nature which Wordsworth and Keats 
had, but he had the power in a far greater degree than they of describing a vast 
landscape melting into indefinite distance. In this he stands first among English 
poets, and is in poetry what Turner was in landscape painting. Along with this 
special quality of vastness his colour is as true as Scott’s, but truer in this that it is 
full of half tones, while Scott's is laid out in broad yellow, crimson, and blue, in 
black and white. 


Very clever, but rather fantastic, and utterly out of place in a primer! 

Mr. Stopford Brooke will forgive me for my plain-speaking. It 
comes from my hearty esteem and admiration for his primer, and my 
desire to clear it of every speck and flaw, so that it may win its way 
into every one’s hands. I hope he will revise it, and then I shall 
read it again with a fresh pleasure. But indeed, whether he revises 
it or no, I shall read it again: Sis 4 rpis ta Kara! 


Mattuew ARNOLD. 
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EGYPT AND THE KHEDIVE. 


In the articles on Egypt I have been allowed to write in this Review, 
I have dwelt but little hitherto on the economical aspects of the 
Egyptian question. I have refrained from so dwelling because the 
policy of intervention I have advocated is based upon considerations 
entirely independent of the interests of Egyptian bondholders. The 
welfare and safety of our Empire are the main grounds on which I 
have desired to base my plea for action. From this point of view the 
welfare of the Khedive’s creditors must be an object of subsidiary 
importance. Still the political and the financial aspects of the 
Egyptian question, though of very different respective importance, 
are inseparably connected with each other. If in any tangible form, 
either through direct intervention, or through supplying the Khedive 
with the assistance of British officials or administrators, we undertake 
to exercise control over the government of Egypt, we do undoubtedly 
become more or less responsible for the liabilities of Egypt towards 
its foreign creditors, and for the administration of the country. Now 
the most forcible of the arguments raised against the policy of inter- 
vention are to my mind the following. The first is that intervention 
would involve us in financial responsibilities of unknown amount 
and indefinite extent. The second is that, by interfering in the 
affairs of Egypt, we shall virtually be supplanting a native govern- 
ment, which, however defective according to a European standard, 
is in harmony with the customs, traditions, prejudices, and tastes of 
the population over which it rules. The answer to these objections is 
to be found in the economical record of the Khedive’s reign. The 
liabilities of Egypt are formidable, not so much for their amount as 
from their origin. If it can be shown that her financial embarrass- 
ments are due in the main toa vicious system of administration based 
upon unsound principles, and if it could be shown further that this 
system was an innovation on the normal and natural course of 
Egyptian government, then there would be nothing in the financial 
position of the country to inspire permanent alarm. Moreover, from 
this point of view, the interests of Egypt and of its creditors are 
identical. If the country is being ruined by unwise and unjust 
principles of administration, then it is equally for the benefit of the 
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people and of the bondholders that these principles should be 
replaced by others more in accordance with justice and common sense. 
If we can ascertain how it is that Egypt has been brought to the 
brink of ruin within fourteen years, and why it is that with un- 
paralleled natural resources, with an industrious population, and 
under the pressure of no exceptionally adverse circumstances, she has 
been unable to pay her way, we shall be able to make a fair guess as 
to the character of her liabilities, and as to the extent to which her 
government studies the interests, harmonises with the wishes, and 
responds to the exigencies of her population. The subject is far too 
wide a one to be discussed within the limits of an article. All I can 
hope to do is to point out the outlines of the chief causes which have 
reduced Egypt to her present plight. My object, then, is to show 
that the embarrassments of Egypt are due in the main to the 
fact that the Khedive has not governed in accordance with the 
usages and traditions of the country, and that these embarrassments 
would be relieved, if not removed, if once the relations between the 
ruler and the ruled were re-established on the old and accustomed 
basis. 

It is probable that at no distant period this aspect of the Egyptian 
question will be brought by the force of circumstances into promi- 
nence. It is barely twelve months since Mr. Goschen’s scheme for 
the reorganisation of the Egyptian debt was finally accepted by the 
Viceroy. Within the last few weeks His Highness has informed the 
representatives of the bondholders that the data on which the scheme 
was based—data furnished by the late Minister of Finance—were erro- 
neous ; that, in consequence, the country was overburdened by the pay- 
ment of the interest agreed upon ; and that a fresh arrangement ought 
to be concluded on a new and more equitable basis. This proposition 
was accompanied by a suggestion that a commission of inquiry should 
be appointed to investigate and report upon the true resources of 
the country. The representatives of the creditors did not refuse to 
entertain the proposition in principle, but expressed their conviction 
that the proposed inquiry must extend to the system of administra- 
tion as well as to matters of account. Owing to various causes I need 
not enter on here, the matter has been dropped, and the arrangement 
concluded by Messrs. Goschen and Joubert remains in force. The 
mere fact, however, that the Viceroy has recognised the truth that 
the causes of his liabilities are a matter of as much concern to his 
creditors as their amount is in itself a hopeful sign. Sooner or 
later, the inquiry contemplated in the recent negotiations will have 
to be made; and whenever that inquiry is made the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of Egypt will, I am convinced, be found to be due to 
one cause, and one cause only—the system under which the.country 
has been administered, in defiance of every principle, of political 
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economy, common sense, and ordinary justice, throughout the reign of 
the Khedive. 

It is now fourteen years since Ismail Pasha ascended the throne 
of Egypt. In 1863, the public debt amounted in round numbers to 
under four millions. The revenues practically balanced the ex- 
penditure ; and, whatever the defects of the government might be, 
the financial condition of the country was excellent. From 1863 to 
1877 the taxation has been more than doubled. Within the last 
fourteen years, the cultivators of the soil, who practically supply the 
revenues of Egypt, have paid, either directly through taxes or 
indirectly by duties, into the Treasury—which up to quite a recent 
period was identical with the Khedive’s privy purse—a sum of fully 
one hundred and forty millions. These figures, I may add, are in 
substance identical with those of Mr. Cave’s and Mr. Goschen’s 
reports. Moreover, avery heavy deduction may be made from the above 
calculations without affecting materially the conclusions I deduce from 
them. Not content with the normal augmentation of his income, 
the Khedive has, as so many people know to their cost, borrowed 
money on an enormous scale. In the few years of his reign he has 
raised the public debt from four to sixty millions, exclusive of the 
debt of 17,000,000/. guaranteed on the railroads and of private loans 
amounting to some 10,000,000/., thus creating a,total of liabilities in- 
curred of 87,000,000/. Of course a large percentage of these nominal 
advances must be deducted for commissions, discounts, and renewals. 
Still, after making every reasonable and unreasonable allowance, it is 
certain that something like forty millions of hard money has been 
loaned to the Egyptian government between 1863 and 1877. If 
the Khedive were in the position of an ordinary trader, he would be 
called upon to account for the fact, that having received not far short 
of two hundred millions since he entered, fourteen years ago, on an 
almost unencumbered estate, he is now deeply indebted. In four- 
teen years he has burdened Egypt with a debt the mere interest 
upon which exceeds the total charge on the resources of the country 
at the time of his accession; and his subjects have even a stronger 
right than his creditors to ask what he has to show for so heavy a 
debt, so vast an expenditure, so ruinous a taxation. 

I am anxious to avoid any appearance of exaggeration. The 
annual cost of the public service in Egypt, as given by the figures 
published in official statements, endorsed time after time by 
the Khedive himself, is 3,500,000/. But putting this outlay at 
4,000,000/., we account for only 52,000,000/. as spent on the ad- 
ministration of the State during His Highness’s reign. How can the 
difference be accounted for? The panegyrists of the Viceroy are wont 
to meet any demand of this kind by dwelling vaguely on the great 
undertakings which have been carried out either directly by Ismail 
Pasha or indirectly by his assistance. Now, I admit fully that if it 
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could be shown that the Viceroy had plunged his country into debt in 
order to carry out productive works, or even works that he believed, 
however erroneously, were likely to benefit the State, the moral esti- 
mate of his extravagance would be altered in the opinion of the world, 
though its practical result might remain the same. But what are the 
works on which this enormous surplus of receipts over expenditure 
can be even imagined to have been spent? The Suez Canal has been 
completed. The Sweet Water Canal has been constructed. Docks 
have been made at Suez, and are making at Alexandria. Some eight 
hundred miles of railway have been built in addition to those already 
existing at the time of His Highness’s accession. It is true that these 
new railroads, unlike those connecting Alexandria with Cairo and 
Suez, have been built chiefly, if not exclusively, to provide the vice- 
regal estates with access to the markets; but still they have been 
made, and are available for traffic. Then too considerable altera- 
tions have been effected in Cairo, especially in the Esbekieh and 
Ismailia quarters, which, though of doubtful advantage and still more 
doubtful taste, may fairly be placed under the category of public 
works. But with this the category is exhausted. No doubt canals 
have been constructed in various parts of the country during the 
present reign; but these works have not been constructed out of the 
funds of the State, but by the work of the population. Even on the 
railroads the earth work was done by compulsory and unpaid labour, 
so that the actual cost out of pocket was comparatively small. The 
true outlay on these works may be calculated as follows: 
£ 
Suez Canal . ‘ ; ‘ ; say 10,000,000 
Sweet Water Canal . ‘ ‘ - ; - . 1,000,000 
Harbour of Suez ‘ 1,000,000 
Port of Alexandria : ‘ , , . « 2,400,000 
Eight hundred miles of railway with rolling stock, at 
4,000. permile. . . . «. «. ~~ .« 8,200,000 
Alterations at Cairo , . . 2,000,000 
Arms and accoutrements . 2,000,000 
£21,600,000 
I may add that the statement as to the charge to Egypt of the Suez 
and Sweet Water Canals is derived from M. de Lesseps’ declarations 
to the Suez Canal Company; that the amount due for the Port of 
Alexandria is only partly paid as yet ; and that, though the cost per 
mile of the railroads may seem low according to an English standard, 
yet that the lines in question are of a very rude description, presenting 
few or no engineering difficulties, and that the labour was obtained 
without payment. If we even allow that this total may be fairly raised 
to 25,000,000/. by miscellaneous expenditure of a more or less legiti- 
mate kind, we still have the astounding result, that within fourteen 
1 No account is taken in this calculation of the 4,000,000/. paid to the Khedive 
by our Government for his shares in the Canal. 
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years over a hundred millions have passed into the hands of the Khedive, 
as to whose disposal no account ever has been or, as I believe, can be 
rendered. Of all tasks the most thankless is an endeavour to unravel 
the various modes in which money is muddled away by extravagant 
expenditure, bad management, unprofitable speculation, and reckless 
borrowing. To do the Khedive justice, the money went as fast as it 
came in; and it is only since his position has become critical, politi- 
cally as well as financially, that he has begun to hoard money for 
his own private use. Anybody who has visited Egypt of late years, 
and has noted the operas and theatres, the palaces and gardens, the 
unfinished works, the deserted factories, with which the country is 
covered, and has then reflected on the ruinous manner in which these 
buildings have been erected, the incompetence, neglect, and extrava- 
gance with which these works have been carried on, may make a fair 
general guess as to the way in which the country has been burdened 
with debt, without profit even to the author of all this waste and ruin. 
There is no undoing the past. But when I am told that the govern- 
ment of the Khedive is congenial to the character of the Egyptians, I 
may fairly question whether any country in the world is likely to feel 
grateful to a ruler who in fourteen years has squandered ten times the 
yearly revenue of the State upon his own follies and caprices, without 
having any return to show for it even in his own profit and aggran- 
disement. 

But the truth is that this culpable indifference to the welfare 
of Egypt in respect of her finances is only part and parcel of the 
system under which the Viceroy has ruled, or misruled, the country. 
When His Highness succeeded Said Pasha, his private estates did 
not exceed 30,000 acres. At the present moment the Khedive, in 
his own name and in that of his mother and children, owns upwards 
of 1,000,000 acres—that is, fully one-fifth of the whole cultivable soil 
of Egypt. This extraordinary accumulation of property has been 
effected in little over a dozen years. Egypt, in proportion to her 
cultivated acreage, is one of the most densely populated countries in 
the world, as well as the one in which property in the soil is held by 
the largest number of petty proprietors in proportion to population. 
This subdivision of the land is due partly to the traditions of the 
country, partly to the instincts of the race, still more to the condi- 
tions of Egyptian cultivation. But, be the cause what it may, the 
passion for land is universal. The fellaheen are, and have been from 
time immemorial, a race of peasant farmers. Large properties are 


the rare exception, and such a transfer of proprietorship as is involved 
in the accumulation of one-fifth of the cultivable soil into the hands 
of one landowner in the course of a little over a dozen years could 
not have been effected without grave disturbance and detriment 
to public interests, even ifit had been brought about simply and solely 


by the action of economical causes. 
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To say, however, that the transfer of this enormous area of land 
was not effected with the free will and consent of both parties is only 
to assert a truism. The great bulk of this land belonged to the 
fellaheen. The instinct of proprietorship is so strong in the fellah, 
that nothing short of absolute necessity will, as a rule, induce him to 
part with his fields, and to sink thereby from the position of a farmer 
to that of alabourer. On the other hand the Khedive, in the absence 
of any legal tribunals to which the native can appeal for protection, 
has virtually almost unrestricted power of driving any bargain or 
dictating any terms he may think fit. Given these conditions, it is 
not difficult to form an impression as to the modes by which a million 
of acres belonging to the peasantry have been annexed to the vice- 
regal estates. I am concerned, however, with accomplished facts 
rather than with the process by which they have been brought about ; 
and the economical objections to this extraordinary accumulation of 
land in the hands of the ruler of Egypt would be equally weighty if 
it could be shown to have been brought about by free sale and barter. 

According to the common calculation as to the proportion between 
land and population in Egypt, I am not beyond the mark in saying 
that, as the immediate result of this huge transfer of property, little 
short of a million persons have had their homes destroyed, their lands 
taken from them, their position in life altered, in their own persons or 
in those of the heads of their families, from that of peasant proprietors 
to that of day labourers. In a country such as Egypt, where there is 
no trade but that of agriculture, the peasant clings to the soil with a 
tenacity like that of the mussel to the rock; and, without being a 
sentimentalist, it is impossible not to deplore the widespread misery 
caused by these wholesale evictions. All reforms, it may be said, are 
attended with suffering to individuals; but the Khedive’s passion for 
accumulating land has not even the justification of being dictated by 
economical considerations. On the contrary, such an accumulation is 
of necessity detrimental to the productiveness of the soil. Egypt is 


not a country where high farming, costly machinery, and the outlay of 


fn] 


capital are required to make the earth yield forth her increase. Hand 


labour and constant supervision of the water supply are all that are 
wanted. It is obvious, therefore, that a system, under which small 
plots of ground are tilled by the owners of the soil, will in Egypt 
prove more profitable than a system under which large farms are 
cultivated by hired labour. Even under good and intelligent manage- 
ment the estates of well-to-do landowners produce one-third less per 
acre than those of the fellaheen, who employ no labour but their own. 
Even, therefore, if the Khedive had simply purchased at fair prices 
the lands he has taken, and had then cultivated them intelligently 
with free labour, there must inevitably have been a heavy loss to the 
revenue, on account of the decreased productiveness of th det avhen 
tilled by hired labourers in lieu of the owners of the soi} Eatelligence, 
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however, is the last term which can be applied to the mode in 
which the Khedive has administered his colossal estates. The same 
restless greed of power which led him to conceive the ambition of 
becoming the owner of the land of Egypt, led him also to conceive 
the even wilder idea of farming his own estates from his own palace. 
It is not too much to say that Ismail Pasha has been his own bailiff, 
his own agent, and his own steward. It was the boast of Louis XIV. 
that not a cannon could be fired in Europe without his permission. 
It may be said to be the ambition of Ismail Pasha, that not a blade 
of grass should grow in Egypt without his permission. 

The attempt to administer personally an enormous estate from 
Cairo, while at the same time the administrator was occupied with 
the affairs of state and was harassed with never-ending financial 
complications, was carried out with the results that might have been 
foreseen. To speak the plain truth, the gigantic agricultural specu- 
lations in which the Khedive has embarked have resulted in a disas- 
trous failure. The proof of this is accessible to all the world. The 
Daira, as the private domain of the Viceroy and his family is called, 
consists of the picked land of both Upper and Lower Egypt, of the 
land in which the soil is the richest, the irrigation most perfect, and, 
as a consequence, the cost of culture least onerous. Now we learn 
from the arrangement concluded this year for the liquidation of the 
Daira debt, that 434,000 acres are mortgaged to the creditors of the 
Viceroy. Of these mortgaged lands 344,000 acres are situated in 
Upper Egypt, the remainder in the Delta. The former are at least 
equal in fertility and productive power to the latter, as in the upper 
province both cotton and sugar are grown, while in the lower province 
the land is only cultivated for cotton. Thus, as the land tax is, on 
principle, proportioned to the productiveness of the soil, the hypo- 
thecated lands in Upper Egypt ought to contribute to the payment 
of the land tax on the same scale, to say the least, as those owned by 
the fellaheen in the Delta. But the arrangement in question esti- 
mates the Jand tax paid on the 340,000 mortgaged acres in Upper 
Egypt as only amounting to 150,000/. Now Mr. Cave, in his report, 
estimates the total amount of tax-paying land in Egypt as 4,805,107 
acres, and the total land tax as 4,305,131/. This fact alone proves 
that the wholesale transfer of land, by which the viceregal domain has 
risen from thirty thousand acres in 1863 to over a million in 1877, 
has not been profitable to the State. 

It may be said that the state of things under which the land of 
Egypt is being transferred from the ownership of the fellaheen to 
that of the Viceroy is a necessary consequence of the despotic system 
under which Egypt is ruled. My answer is that though a conse- 
quence it is by no means a necessary consequence. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why Ismail Pasha should not have been 
content to follow the example of his predecessors, and leave the 
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fellaheen in the undisturbed enjoyment of their lands. What 
causes the misery of Egypt is not that it is ruled by an autocrat, but 
that—by a combination unparalleled, in as far as I am aware, in any 
other Oriental country—the autocrat is also a monster landowner, 
trader, and speculator on his own private account. As a matter of 
fact the Khedive has pretty well monopolised the whole native in- 
dustry of Egypt. Being an unintelligent trader, his policy has been 
to sacrifice the interests of all private and independent enterprise to 
the supposed advantage of his own virtual monopolies, while even 
these very monopolies have been conducted on a system incon- 
sistent with the possibility of a successful issue. 

The manner in which the Khedive has carried on his trade as 
landowner cannot be too clearly impressed on all who take an 
interest in Egyptian affairs. The corvée system has flourished in 
Egypt during the present reign with a severity probably unknown 
since the days when the Pyramids were built. What the fellaheen 
complain of is not the system, but its recent development. For 
eight thousand years works of public utility have been constructed in 
Egypt by forced labour. The system may be, and I think is, a bad 
one; but it is in accordance with the customs of the country; and 
undoubtedly, if the fellaheen were called upon to say whether they 
would sooner contribute their share to the cost of constructing roads 
er canals in labour or in money, they would choose the former. 
Nor is there anything inconsistent with Oriental ideas in the private 
estate of the sovereign being placed in the category of public works 
which have to be cultivated at the public cost, or, in other words, by 
unpaid labour. So long as the Khedive’s domain, as in the case of his 
predecessors, consisted of a few thousand acres, there was no griev- 
ance, according to Egyptian notions, in his farms being cultivated 
by corvées. The hardship arose when from a country proprietor he 
became a gigantic trader in land, when his acres were numbered not 
by thousands but by hundreds of thousands. The corvée system, as it 
was known in Europe in former days, bears but a faint resemblance 
to the system of labour now in force in Egypt. Those who wish to 
understand how the system is worked in practice have only to consult 
the narratives of all recent European travellers upon the Nile. We 
have all read how, whenever labour is required on the Viceroy’s 
estates, orders are sent down to the authorities of a district to send up 
so many hundreds or thousands of fellahs at a moment’s notice. Some- 
how or other the tale of labourers are collected. They have to travel 
at their own cost, with their camels, often for hundreds of miles, to 
their place of destination. There they are kept, working under com- 
pulsion by the use of the stick, until such time as their task is 
finished, or new gangs of impressed labourers are brought up to fill 
their places. They receive no pay. They have no certainty how 
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long their services may be required. » They have no right to insist upon 
being allowed to go home, even if their task is accomplished. Nor 
have they any assurance that when they have been dismissed they will 
be free to stay at home and attend to their own fields. No more forcible 
description of the corvée system could be required than that given in 
the pages of Mr. McCoan’s Egypt as it is. In this book, which may 
be regarded as an official panegyric of the Khedive’s régime, it is 
distinctly admitted that the viceregal estates have been cultivated 
by two classes of labourers+-one who have worked without any pro- 
mise of pay, the other who have been promised pay and have never 
received it. 

There is this additional hardship about the corvée as now applied 
in Egypt—that the fellah is called upon to fulfil his task just when the 
call falls heaviest on him. In the days of Ismail Pasha’s predecessors, 


the fellah was sure he would not be called on to work on roads or - 


canals at sowing or harvest time. It was his ruler’s own interest that 
labour should not be diverted from the land when it was most needed. 
But of late years the interests of the Khedive as the great landowner 
of the country have clashed with those of the fellaheen. The vice- 
regal fields need labour at the same time as those of the bondsmen ; 
and therefore they are liable to be taken away to work for their master 
at the: very moment when absence from home involves the loss of their 
year’s toil. When they are working for the Khedive without pay, 
they have either to hire labour to till their fields and gather their crops 
in their absence, or else they have to leave their land to look after 
itself. The very fact of their absence from home makes labour 
scarce in their own localities, and as a rule, when a village is subjected 
to a corvée, the lands of the fellahs go to rack and ruin. Indeed, no 
small portion of the lands which now form part of the Daira have 
probably been obtained by the indirect operation of the corvée system. 
The fellah, being unable to till his own fields owing to his absence on 
the viceregal estates, has been unable to pay the taxes; and finally 
he has been thankful to part with his lands in order to relieve himself 
from the exactions with which he was crushed to the ground. As 
to the actual amount of labour exacted annually from the present popu- 
lation of Egypt, it is impossible to find any exact data. Common sense 
shows that as the enormous estates of the Viceroy are tilled, his facto- 
ries worked, and his various industrial enterprises carried on by corvée, 
the amount of labour which is thus taken away from its legitimate 
employment must involve a very serious diminution of the producing 
power of the country. But the indirect effect of the system is even 
more disastrous than its direct influence. Every fellah throughout 
the length and breadth of the land knows that he may be taken 
from his work at any moment, and see the fruit of his toil wasted. 
The consequence is that there is no incitement for industry beyond 
that required to provide for dear life, no encouragement to embark 
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capital in experiments, no inducement to do anything with money 
earned except to hide it out of sight and out of knowledge. For want 
of security the culture of the land, which is the one staple trade of 
Egypt, cannot make the progress which it ought to do. Given 
security that he would be left to till his own tields and to enjoy the 
fruit of his own labour after payment of the taxes, and the fellah 
would be able and willing to pay fully twice the amount he is assessed 
in, and which the State actually derives from his labours. 

Ruinous as this corvée system is to the labourer, it does not even 
benefit the Khedive. I have shown how inadequate the return from 
the viceregal estates is; and this inadequacy is due in no small 
degree to the wretched character of the labour employed on his 
estates. That unpaid labour is always unprofitable is a maxim of 


political economy. The one idea of the fellah under the corvée is 
‘naturally to do as little as he possibly can, consistently with avoiding 
punishment ; and no taskmaster can make men work with a will who 


have no heart in their work, no possible motive for care or energy. 
The work done under the stick is systematically seamped. To say 
that the fellah will only work when he is driven like a beast of 
burden is a simple absurdity. After the corvée system was put down 
in the construction of the Suez Canal—thanks to the efforts of 
Egypt’s one great statesman—the company found that by paying the 
fellahs fair wages they got the work done at a cheaper rate in the 
long run than when they had labour supplied for nothing under com- 
pulsion. 

Another burden, which is scarcely less onerous to the fellaheen 
than that caused by the corvées imposed for the culture of the viceregal 
estates, is the system of demanding payment for taxes in advance. 
However heavy the imposts might be, the peasant farmer would have 
a certainty of making a livelihood if he knew that he would only be 
called upon to pay at fixed and stated periods. In former reigns the 
taxes were always collected after the wheat and maize or cotton 
harvests. Nowadays, the fellah is constantly summoned to pay his 
taxes six months in advance of the time when the wheat harvest 
is gathered in, and when he could meet the demand with ease. He 
has no money laid by to meet the call; his crops are still under 
the ground. The orders of the government are imperative; the 
local officials have no choice except to provide by hook or by 
crook the sum required of the district; and the peasant is compelled 
to find the money under pain of forfeiting his land. He is there- 
fore obliged to have recourse to money-lenders; and as the rate 
of interest paid for such advances is from six to eight per cent. a 
month, the loss is ruinous. For instance, a peasant who had to 
borrow two pounds to pay his taxes six months in advance would have 
to pay some fifteen shillings for the accommodation. When the 
wheat harvest was gathered in, he would in all likelihood be called 
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upon to pay in advance once more, in anticipation of his cotton crop. 
The loan would have to be renewed at increased interest ; and yet 
such is the marvellous fertility of the soil, that as a rule the original 
loan and interest are repaid in the end. But the net result is 
that, without any advantage to himself or any profit to the govern- 
ment, the peasant has had to pay, in addition to his taxes, a bonus 
of some 75 per cent. of their amount. A greater waste of productive 
power, a more profitless tax on labour, cannot well be conceived. 
Indeed, given the conditions of the fellah’s existence, the system of 
demanding payment of taxes in advance is so manifestly detrimental 
to the country, that it would never be resorted to, except under cir- 
cumstances of extreme necessity, by any ruler whose interests, how- 
ever selfish his motives might be, were identical with those of his 
subjects. The radical misfortune of the present régime is that the 
Khedive, as a farmer and trader in agricultural produce cn a colossal 
scale, has interests of his own, independent of, if not inconsistent 
with, those of the people over whom he rules. The complication 
of the Khedive’s position as autocratic ruler with his position as trader 
and speculator may be said to be fons et origo mali in respect of 
almost all the exceptional burdens with which Egypt has been crushed 
throughout his reign. 

Thus the first thing needful is to stop this anomaly of the des- 
potic ruler of an industrial country being also the monopoliser of its 
principal industry. So long as this anomaly continues to exist, fresh 
abuses must arise. Now there is no necessity for any revolutionary 
cure in order to cauterise the cancer which is undermining the vitality 
of Egypt as it is. The past cannot be undone. The quod fieri noi 
debet factum valet applies to the case in point. Whatever may be 
the origin of his proprietorship, the Khedive is now the legal owner of 
one-fifth of the cultivable soil of Egypt; and he could not be dis- 
possessed of his lands as a proprietor without a violation of his in- 
dependence. But there is absolutely no reason in the nature of things 
why the Khedive should not give up the impracticable attempt to 
cultivate his own lands on his own account, and reinstate the fellahs 
who have parted with their lands, not as proprietors, but as tenants. 
It would be easy to prove to the Khedive that his lands, let out to 
farmers to cultivate for themselves at a fixed rental, would bring in a 
far larger profit to himself as well as to the country, while the change 
would obviate the ruinous necessity of cultivating the viceregal 
estates by forced labour, to the detriment not only of those estates, 
but of the whole agricultural industry of Egypt. 

There is, or at any rate there need be, no difficulty about bringing 
home the force of these obvious economic truths to the perception of 
the Egyptian government. The controllers of the debt appointed 
under the Goschen and Joubert scheme would be only discharging 
their proper functions in impressing on His Highness the damage 
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inflicted on the resources and productive powers of the country by 
the vicious system under which the labour of the fellahs is diverted 
from its normal and legitimate course. The controllership was es- 
tablished not only to see that the moneys set apart for the service of 
the public debt were duly received and appropriated, but to protect 
the revenue from abuses and exactions. It might have been, and 
indeed was, said beforehand that the controllers would have no power 
to exert their authority. Experience, however, has shown that this 
is a delusion, and that their authority, however open it may be to 
theoretical objections, is in reality recognised and admitted. The 
truth is that the controllers have a power in their hands whose in- 
fluence with the Khedive cannot well be overrated. If scandals are 
brought to their knowledge, they have the means of making these 
scandals public. Now the dread of publicity is the one practical 
check on the exercise of arbitrary authority such as that wielded by 
the Viceroy. Already the presence of these European advisers has 
put a stop to the reckless system of borrowing under which the ex- 
travagant debt of Egypt has been contracted ; and the same influence 
which has restrained the accumulation of the debt might be exerted, 
without any change in the relations between the Khedive and his 
subjects, to prevent the accumulation of land in the hands of one 
single individual who is also the absolute ruler of the country. 

No doubt, the European advisers of the Khedive, whether they 
are called controllers or ministers, can only lay down certain general 
principles of administration, and cannot see to their application in 
individual cases, unless they are to undertake the administration of 
the country. But this difficulty might be obviated by a reform 
which would be in accordance with the existing institutions of Egypt. 
The reformed tribunals which owe their origin to the lifelong 
exertions of Nubar Pasha are now an established fact. It is true 
that the competence of these tribunals extends only to cases in 
which an European is a party to the suit. But, according to the 
original conception of these courts, their authority was to have 
extended to suits between the natives themselves and between natives 
and the government. That this was the intention of their author 
may be seen from all the correspondence on the subject between 
Nubar Pasha and the European governments on the subject of the 
capitulations. Why the scheme was not carried out in its entirety 
it would be beyond my present scope to discuss. It is enough to say 
that the courts in question have already commended themselves to 
public favour not only amongst foreigners, but amongst the natives, 
and that the extension of their authority to native suitors would be 
welcomed with general satisfaction. Once give the fellah power 
of appeal to an independent tribunal, acquainted as these courts 
now are with the customs, traditions, and usages of the country, 
and he would have a protection against exactions and oppression 
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which would be more valuable to him than any number of edicts or 
decrees. 

Thus, by substituting the free labour of tenants on the viceregal 
estates for the corvée system, by the due exercise of the functions of the 
controllers of the debt, and by enlarging the jurisdiction of the re- 
formed tribunals, the administration of Egypt would be placed upon 
a footing in which the ‘sound, honest, and economical principles’ 
recommended by Sir Stafford Northcote in his speech on Mr. Cave’s 
mission would have a fair chance of application. And yet there is 
nothing in any of these reforms which militates with the established 
institutions of the country, or is inconsistent with the independence 
of the Viceroy. Of course it may be said that no permanent reform 
can be effected so long as this independence is left unimpaired. The 
assertion is plausible enough; but after all, to use a homely proverb, 
‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and, considering how 
much good has been already effected by the introduction of European 
controllers and tribunals, it is idle to assert that an extension of the 
same principles cannot be productive of still further good in as far as 
Egypt herself is concerned. 

I do not assert that these reforms, even if successfully carried out, 
would meet the requirements of England’s interests in Egypt. I see 
no cause to change the opinion I hav: already expressed in these 
pages, that England, for her own weitare’s sake, requires a more 
direct and absolute control over Egypt than she can acquire by 
cooperating in any system of international supervision. And I repeat 
again that the plight of the fellabs under the existing system of 
government is such that they would gladly welcome the imposition of 
any foreign rule, so long as it was accompanied by a removal of the 
special and exceptional sufferings which they have undergone since 
the Khedive conceived the unfortunate idea of making himself the 
proprietor of the soil of Egypt and farming it directly by forced 
labour. But if the responsibility of any possible addition to our 
Empire is deemed too heavy for our strength, if England is unwilling 
to take the steps required to place her route to India beyond the 
reach of accident, then it is all the more incumbent on us to use our 
influence to save Egypt from a vicious system of administration 
which, if persevered in, must lead to ultimate ruin, and thus give 
occasion for intervention on the part of other Powers. 

For this is a point to be borne in mind, that Egypt is a country 
which cannot be left to manage or mismanage her own affairs. 
Though the interests of England in the Delta far exceed those of all 
the continental powers, yet France, Italy, Germany, not to mention 
Russia, have all interests of their own which they cannot submit to 
see jeopardised by the perpetuation of the abuses which under the 
present reign have brought Egypt to the verge of bankruptcy. The 
force of circumstances is developing more and’ more the power of the 
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international supervision to which the Khedive is already subjected 
in reality, if not in name. Now, though this international super- 
vision is an immense improvement upon the uncontrolled license 
of power hitherto enjoyed by the Viceroy, it is open to very grave 
objections. There may be wisdom in a multitude of counsellors, 
but there is never energy of action. The authority of the super- 
vision is and must be weakened by the fact that it is exercised by 
the representatives of different nations with mutual jealousies and 
conflicting interests. On the other hand, the stronger the inter- 


national element becomes in its corporate capacity, the weaker is the 
Such a state 


absolute power of any one of its component parts. 
Our govern- 


of things is obviously detrimental to English interests. 
ment has protested with reason against any proposal to place the 
neutrality of the Suez Canal under an international guarantee, on 
the ground that in the event of war we could not afford to run the 
risk of having the Canal closed to our ships. But in order to secure 
our hold on the Canal our authority must be dominant at Cairo ; 
and dominant it must cease to be if the international element should 
obtain a permanent influence in the counsels of the Khedive. At 
the present moment the Khedive would not be unwilling to exchange 
the supervision of a junta for that of England; and in the existing 
state of Europe no opposition would be offered to our exerting a 
control over Egypt manifestly justified by our interest and stake 


in the country. But this exceptional state of things cannot be ex- 


pected to last much longer. 

Meanwhile the course of events is rapidly urging on the necessity 
for decisive action. With the fall of Kars the fate of Armenia, if 
not of Turkey in Europe, is sealed ; and if once Russia, as now seems 


likely, annexes Armenia and secures a free passage through the Dar- 
danelles for her ships of war, she will, through the command of 


Syria and of the Levant, exercise an influence over Egypt incon- 
sistent with the supremacy we have enjoyed there of late years. 
Under these circumstances those who hold with me that the defence 
of our Indian Empire is a matter of vital importance to England, and 
that the command of the Isthmus is essential to that defence, cannot 
but look with anxiety for some sign that England is prepared to 
assert her supremacy in Egypt. All we want is a sign, but that 
sign must be given shortly if it is to be given with success. 


Epwarp DIcrEy. 
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THE POOR OF INDIA. 


NoruinG has been more clearly brought out in the recent inquiries 
into the history and treatment of pauperism in European countries ' 
than the unconscious influence exercised by national peculiarities in 
shaping the policy of relief. Thus in Italy the power of the Church 
has brought about the experiment of alms-giving pure and simple, on 
a scale now unknown in other countries. In Russia the abundance 
of waste land and the communistic organisation of the peasantry 
are natural safeguards against starvation,and so in great measure 
exempt the nation, as a whole, from the necessity of systematic 
action against pauperism. The French having failed, after the great 
Revolution, in an attempt to reorganise existing sources of relief* on 
first principles, have given a fresh proof of the national gift of 
logical order by knitting together into a complete and comprehen- 
sive whole the scattered and various charities of their country. The 
system of relieving the poor in the German Empire, in common with 
many other institutions, seems to be in a state of transition or deve- 
lopment; but in the typical instance of Elberfeld the minute and 
pertinacious research which has done such good service in the field of 
science, is carried with great success into the examination of appli- 
cants for relief. With us, it may be that a hereditary repugnance 
to the name even of inquisitorial inquiry, or perhaps an undefined 
distrust of artificial uniformity, has led to the adoption of the 
repressive rather than the preventive principle in dealing with 
pauperism. Whilst other countries fence round their charitable 
funds by a fine network of watchfulness, we try to guard against 


impostors by requiring them to submit to the painful ordeal of work- 
house life. It would probably be too late to reconstruct our system 
now, even if it were certain that the greater finish and symmetry of 
the best continental models so outweighed the risk of over-inter- 
ference in the affairs of the poorer classes as to justify radical changes. 
But no nation less than England can afford to disregard the teachings 
of various political and social development ; for even if she should find 


' Poor Laws in Foreign Countries. Reports communicated to the Local Govern- 
ment Board by H. M. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. With Introductory 
Remarks by Andrew Doyle, Esq., Local Government Inspector. 1875. 
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no immediate opportunity of profiting by them at home, she remains 
none the less responsible for the right guidance of affiliated peoples, 
living under almost every conceivable combination of circumstances 
to which administrative experience can apply. 

In India, for instance, she controls the destinies of an Empire 
which, possessing neither poor laws nor quasi public institutions to 
take their place, might easily be made to wear the tempting appear- 
ance of a tabula rasa for philosophical experiments. So far the 
Indian Governments have been glad enough to find that one at least 
of the problems which exercise statesmen has not passed beyond the 
passive stage ; and, except in seasons of emergency, there has been 
nothing in the condition of the poor to stir English opinion. But 
some dangers lurk among the numerous and manifest advantages 
which must follow the slowly growing rapprochement between the 
sovereign country and its dependency, and of late years signs have not 
been wanting that the wholesome doubts, and sometimes formal diffi- 
culties, of official reformers may be alike carried away in an occasional 
rush of generous but uninstructed impulse. It cannot therefore be 
premature to promote discussion of a question which may otherwise 
some day demand settlement, irrespectively of economic considerations, 
and under circumstances unfavourable to deliberate counsel. And it is 
all the more necessary to seek information because materials for forming 
an opinion are not available in a collected form even in the official 
literature of the country. Indeed it is not easy to ascertain what pro- 
portion paupers—that is to say, persons dependent on charity for their 
support—bear to the general population; for although of late years the 
peoples of India have been very elaborately numbered and classified, 
the results show all the imperfections and points of variance to be 
anticipated from statistics collected, not as in England by a permanent 
department, guiding its steps in accordance with an accumulated body 
of tradition, but by the constantly changing executive of nine different 
Governments, controlled at a distance by the no less shifting per- 
sonnel of an overworked central office. 

It would therefore be worse than useless to attempt any enumera- 
tion of paupers for the whole of even British India. We may, how- 
ever get an idea of the proportion which they bear to the population 
from some of the census reports. Thus from the Madras report of 
1874 it appears that in the whole of the Madras Presidency, con- 
taining a population of about thirty-one and a half millions, there 
were only 103,778 persons classed as dependent on the community 
for support, or not quite one in every three hundred. Many of these 
are religious mendicants, and a very considerable proportion are blind, 
lepers, or cripples. So that the residuum of ordinary paupers—that is 
to say, persons not naturally incapacitated for labour, but unable or 
disinclined to get work—must be very small. In the urban popula- 
tion of Madras city, comprising 397,555 souls, we find, as might be 
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expected, a larger proportion of persons living by charity than in the 
province generally. The number of beggars is returned at 3,574, or 
nearly 1. per cent., but the number of blind, lepers, insane, deaf 
and dumb, is 3,308, by far the greater part of whom belong to the 
poorer classes, and depend on charity. Thus it would seem that in 
this favoured province, whether owing to its comparatively equable 
climate, its secluded position, and its orderly populatien, or to other 
causes, pauperism is almost unknown in the country, and is not very 
prevalent even in the towns. 

The North-west Provinces, as we still call them, because they 
were once to the north-west of our other possessions, have had their 
fate differently shaped by circumstances. Here a drier soil, a more 
exacting and yet more bracing climate, and a position of greater stir 
and excitement, combine both to imbue the population with a com- 
paratively restless spirit, and to sharpen the struggle for life. There- 
fore, as might be expected, the proportion of paupers is higher than 
in Madras. That is to say, out of a population slightly exceeding 
thirty millions, rather more than half a million, or 540,013, were 
recorded as dependent on the community for support. The percen- 
tage of the whole population would thus be about 1°7;? but as 
479,015 of the 540,013 are returned as ‘ beggars,’ and nearly 200,000 
persons are set down as religious beggars, the number of paupers 
proper did not probably exceed 300,000, or one per cent. of a popu- 
lation of thirty millions. 

In Bombay * the proportion of paupers is higher, being swelled 
by the great numbers so classed in Bombay city; out of a population 
of 644,405 souls, 65,700, or over 10 per cent., are returned as paupers. 
Probably this classification is due rather to some idiosyncrasy of the 
compiler than to actual prevalence of poverty, for the rate of daily 
wages in Bombay is twice as high as in other parts of India, and the 
necessaries of life are correspondingly dear. The infirm and sickly 
are therefore not likely to seek a refuge there; and the condition of 
the working population must be as secure as is usually the case under 
similar circumstances. A normally dear market for provisions is up 
to a certain point insured against the fluctuations of the harvests ; and 
where wages have accommodated themselves to it, the labouring classes 
have the advantage of being able to count not only on a steady 
balance between their means and their expenditure, but also on the 
comparatively substantial value of any margin which they can establish 
between the two. Not improbably, therefore, most of the so-called 


? These figures are taken from the census report of 1865, as the more recent 
returns of 1873 include adult males only in the ‘ occupation’ tables. But the results 
are very similar to those cited, for out of 10,352,592 males over 15 years of age 
172,645 only, or about 1°66 per cent., are returned as ‘persons supported by the 
community, and of no specified occupation ;’ but this number includes ‘mimics, 
“almanac-makers,’ ‘ jesters,’ and the like. 

% Census, 1875. 
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paupers in Bombay city were really persons living by labour from hand 
to mouth, and therefore properly returnable as day-labourers. Exclud- 
ing Bombay city from both sides of the account, we havea population 
of something over fifteen and a half millions, of which rather more than 
a quarter of a million, or about 1°6 per cent., were returned as paupers. 
This is not very far from the results for the North-west Provinces. 

It would be unnecessarily tedious to quote further returns, for the 
above figures may be taken as a very fair sample for the whole of 
India; and, leaving out Bombay city, they give a result which might 
fairly be called extraordinary, even if India were as rich, as she is 
in fact wanting, in the ordinary remedies for poverty. In a wealthy 
country like England the percentage of persons dependent on public 
relief is about 3°50, and this of course does not include the large 
numbers who live on private charity. Probably, if they were taken 
into account, the number of paupers in England would approach 
more nearly to the standard of Belgium, where the system of relief is 
easy enough to embrace the whole destitute population, and the re- 
cipients of public charity amount to nearly 16 per cent. of the com- 
munity. In India the number of persons dependent on alms is 
apparently not more than from one in three hundred to 14 per cent. 
of the population (except in the few big towns), and even of this low 
percentage a great—perhaps the greater—portion is blind, lame, or 
otherwise naturally incapacitated for labour. Thus we are met at 
the very outset by the consideration that the mass of destitution to 
be dealt with is far less in India in ordinary years than what has to 
be encountered by even the richest European countries. 

It is now known and admitted that India is a very poor country, 
judged by European standards. The average income of the people 
was estimated by a well-known authority in 1871 at about 2/. a head, 
giving an aggregate of some three hundred millions sterling—more, 
of course, calculating by the latest census returns. Poverty need 
not, of course, generate pauperism, for a small national income evenly 
divided may go further than the wealth of a rich country to ward off 
the extremes of want. But even allowing a good deal of margin to 
the above estimate, no devices of distribution would enable resources 
so small to resist any unusual strain upon them. In ordinary seasons 
they may be sufficient, for there have been many causes at work over 
long periods of time to keep down the standard of wants among the 
Indian poor. The tropical climate minimises the need for food and 
artificial warmth, and so simplifies the mere act of living. The 
extent and variety of the country, by making it almost independent 
of foreign supplies, have done much to shut out the stimulating in- 
fluences of foreign intercourse. Long subjugation to despotic rule 
has disproportionately developed the duties of patience and sub- 
missiveness; and indeed for centuries the insecurity of property was 
such as to destroy all incentive to accumulation, whilst, even to the 
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comparatively rich, simple habits were the only safeguards against 
spoliation. Thus the national character has been cramped, and the 
aspirations of the poorer classes—that is to say, of the bulk of the 
people—seldom even yet rise beyond the bare means of sustenance. 
There are great numbers whose daily livelihood is so precarious that 
they may be driven at any moment to lean on others for support ; 
and yet, though the slightest access of famine discloses swarming 
masses of destitution, there is nothing on the surface at ordinary 
times to indicate distress, far less starvation. Few beg who have 
not the excuse of lameness or blindness, the labourers return singing 
from their work, artisans are always difficult to get, domestic servants 
remain out of employment with the utmost resignation; and, in 
short, there is no general appearance of friction, struggle, or dis- 
jointedness. 

How is it then that a poor people so contrive to keep down the 
numbers of the very poor? So much has been said of the charity of 
the Indians that it would be natural and pleasant to seek a solution 
of their comparative immunity from pauperism in the active sym- 
pathy of the rich for the poor. But the bounties of the charitable in 
India have long since been diverted from their natural channels ; 
and without going so far as the economists, who look upon all charity 
as a mere obstacle to scientific poor-law administration, it must be 
confessed that the restriction of its operations in India may not have 
been an unmixed evil. For there, as in other primitive societies, it 
almost necessarily takes the form of almsgiving ; and though the 
mutual sympathies created between rich and poor, giver and receiver, 
by a free exercise of kindly offices, may prevent such wholesale de- 
moralisation-as followed the mere calculating lavishness of the Roman 
emperors, we need not go beyond our own day to find abundant 
warnings, in the ill effects of the indiscriminate charities of the 
Church on the Italian populations, against too easy an indulgence of 
even purely benevolent instincts. 

Like almost all religions, the early Vedic faith of India recognises 
the natural feeling of man for his fellows, and gives a place in its 
ethical teaching to the virtue of charity. But whether because in 
that primitive stage of society the ingredients and the opportunities 
for developing a separate pauper class had not yet been called into 
being, or because the sense of humanity’was still imperfect, little 
stress was laid on the duty of relieving the poor. Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, which sums up most of the information available to the un- 
learned reader on such subjects, has only one extract in praise of 
charity ; and the virtue here inculcated seems to be rather the mag- 
nificent generosity of the great than the human sympathy of the 
truly charitable :—‘ He who, himself well provided with sustenance, 
hardens his heart against the poor man who approaches him starving, 
and who has long courted him, such a man meets with none to 
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cheer him. ... Let the powerful man be generous to the sup- 
pliant ... let him look down the long path of futurity. For oh! 
riches revolve like the wheels of a chariot; they come now to one, 
now to another.’ 

This passage is taken from the Rigveda, the oldest of the Indian 
sacred writings, which is believed to have been composed 1,200 or 
1,500 years before the Christian era. Some five centuries or more 
after, when the rude Aryan immigrants had settled down into a 
regularly ordered society, their law took shape in the code by which 
their descendants are still guided—the ‘ordinances of the divine 
Menu.’ By this time the natural growth of society had parted off 
the poor from the rich, and a whole chapter of the code is devoted to 
prescribing lawful modes of sustenance in times of distress. But the 
spirit of the law, in dealing with all but the very highest castes, is 
hard and contemptuous; and there is scarcely any show of interest 
in the misfortunes of other classes. Men not belonging to the 
privileged races are forbidden to accumulate wealth for fear of ‘ giving 
pain to the Brahmans,’‘ and are told that attendance on Brahmans 
is their ‘ best work—whatever else they may perform will avail them 
comparatively nothing.’® In all the long and elaborate provisions of 
the code there are only one or two passages which enjoin the relief of 
the unprivileged poor. Householders are instructed in one place ® 
‘to reserve a just portion for all sentient beings, animal and vege- 
table,’ but only so far as it may be possible to them ‘ without incon- 
venience to their families.’ Similarly it is said to be one of the 
duties of Brahmans to give to the poor; but here again the precept 
is qualified by the proviso ‘ if they themselves have enough.’? 

It is often said that the code of Menu represents rather the ideal 
of a Brahman state than the actual circumstances of the time; but 
sacerdotal tyranny must have been pressed far home to account for 
the extraordinary success of the Buddhist reformation. Doctrinally 
Buddhism differed little from the more advanced schools of Hindu 
philosophy ; its significance lay in its animating principles of sym- 
pathy for human suffering, and rejection of oppressive distinctions. 
The strength and genuineness of its appeal to popular sympathies 
may be judged, not less from the successful opposition which it 
maintained to the established religion on its own ground, than from 
the diffusive force which has spread it so widely throughout the East 
as to place it foremost, numerically, among the religions of the 
world. And yet, in spite of its tenderness for the depressed majority, 
of its special adaptability to the Eastern frame of mind, and its warm 
original welcome, it has altogether disappeared from the country of 
its birth. Brahmanism had struck down so deeply that, after a con- 
flict protracted through centuries, it succeeded in reimposing its 


* Grady’s edition, p. 240. 5 Thid. 6 Lbid. p. 73. * Ibid, p. 235. 
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yoke more firmly than ever, and in completely driving -its ‘rival out 
of the country. 

The change in the national faith must have had a sensible effect 
on the condition of the poor; for Brahmanism has -certainly been 
successful in turning to the support of its own body, not only the 
offerings which a superstitious people readily concede to those who 
profess to stand between them and their sins, but also those natural 
outflowings of humanity which most religions willingly utilise in the 
cause of: suffering and distress. Custom and long possession have 
given the priestly aristocracy so firma hold on public opinion that 
they no longer hesitate to demand as a birth-right the tribute which 
was originally claimed under colour of superior learning and holiness. 
Thus texts, framed perhaps to promote the growth of learned leisure 
in times of movement and disturbance, are unquestioningly used and 
accepted to advocate the maintenance of a privileged class of beggars. 
The liberally disposed are told that ‘ gold, land, horses, cows, grain, 
cloth, oil and butter given to an illiterate man go for nothing,’ * and 
that ‘ learning and asceticism alone render aman fit for receiving 
alms.’® Neither giver nor receiver stops to consider that, unless 
learning and asceticism be qualities transmissible by descent, they no 
longer exist in most of the large body which lives by eating for the 
religious benefit of the low-born majority. ‘ Religion,’ once said an 
intelligent Indian gentleman, himself a devout Brahman, ‘is but a 
screen to them; they sit behind it, like hunters, and take shots at 
their game as it passes.’ 

Reformers of the educated class feel deeply the degradation to 
which their national religion has been brought by pushing too far 
the fiction of Brahmanic superiority, and do not hesitate to cut at 
its roots by the argument that the status of Brahmanism was originally 
attainable by natural selection as well as by birth. Indeed, some 
follow out this theory so unflinchingly as to assert that genuine 
Brahmans may be found to this day even among Europeans. With 
equal unreserve they denounce the misuse of endowed charities, which 
has ‘already gone far, in the words of the late Lord Hobart, ‘ to 
effect. the financial ruin of (the Hindu) religion.’ He was speaking 
of Southern India only, which was at the time under his government ; 
but his remark is equally applicable to all parts of the country. For 
instance, in Cuttack, which, owing to its possession of the famous temple 
of Jagannath, is peculiarly rich in endowed charities, the principal 
Hindu residents lately represented their case as follows: ‘ It is a well- 
known fact that the Hindus consider Pooree as paradise, it being the 
abode of their chief god Juggernath; and in order to afford every sort 
of assistance to the numerous pilgrims who resort to that holy shrine 
from almost all parts of India, the landed proprietors of the province, as 
well as of the other parts of the country of former times, have granted 
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considerable landed properties. These endowments have been entirely 
misappropriated.’ 

A Hindu committee, appointed by the Government to investigate 
these complaints, reported that ‘ the mohants (abbots) had taken to 
living in “ high style,” to keeping expensive equipages and large and 
costly retinues, and had in many cases alienated trust properties to 
meet the cost of riotous living and unnecessary lawsuits arising 
out of disputes regarding succession.’ Parallels might easily be 
found to these charges of luxuriousness and sensuality in the history 
of Christian monastic communities ; but the monks seldom ignored 
their duties to the poor, and ordinarily erred by pampering rather 
than by forgetting them. On the other hand, the representatives of 
charitable endowments in India only followed the custom of the 
country in identifying themselves with their trusts, and in convert- 
ing irregular perquisites into hereditary rights. In the East institu- 
tions are unchanging certainly, but only after passing through Eastern 
moulds. The delicate relations of trust can have but a precarious 
existence until the sanctions of law and social opinion attain a firm 
development ; and with the spectacle constantly before them of 
farmers general turning into proprietors, and governors into inde- 
pendent princes, it would have been unnatural that the descendants 
of the saints, to whom these endowments were usually confided, 
should alone have remained unshaken in the general confusion which 
preceded our advent, and should have resisted a comparatively safe 
means of gratifying the dictates of interest. The encroachment once 
made rapidly obtained a tacit sanction from usage and popular 
apathy; and many charitable trustees now enjoy the proceeds of 
their lands almost as absolutely as ordinary proprietors. 

The Indian poor have thus been thrown back almost entirely on 
themselves. The stored-up charity of the past has crumbled away 
in times of disturbance; and their religion not only monopolises 
all current springs of liberality and benevolence, but does not scruple 
to lay the poorest under contribution. In strong contrast to the 
monastic theory of alms-giving, or to the country rector’s conception 
of his duty in aiding the sick and hungry, the spiritual rulers of 
Indian communities regard their followers as so much property to be 
worked to the best advantage. They make periodical rounds among 
their flocks, on the proceeds of which they live for the rest of the 
year ; and on the death of a priest the living sources of his income 
are divided among his male heirs as formally and as undisguisedly 
as any other possession. A similar theory, indeed, pervades all social 
life; and the deeply ingrained conviction, that power entitles to 
tribute, leaves little room for the counter-claims of weakness to 
support. Under purely Eastern rule no poor man would venture to 
approach one in authority over him without an offering in his hand ; 
and though custom prescribes a return present, the substantial benefit 
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of the transaction remains with the higher in station. So too, in 
case of a marriage or other festivity, the tenant is expected to con- 
tribute in aid of his landlord’s extraordinary expenses, but he need 
not look for help in his turn. It is, perhaps, not peculiar to India 
that the lowly placed should promptly recognise the claims of their 
social superiors to hospitality; but the prerogatives of rank have 
not been pushed so far with us as to make payment a condition of 
accepting entertainment from inferiors—a case which actually dis- 
turbed native society not long ago in a large Indian town. In short, 
everything contributes to make the poor man in India feel that, 
being at the bottom of the social fabric, he must bear its whole weight, 
or sink unaided. His success in sustaining his burden is no doubt 
largely due to climatic and economic causes; but he must have 
succumbed without the support of the peculiar social institutions 
which national conservatism still keeps in life. 

Indeed he need not go beyond the limits of his own family to 
find his first stronghold in the domestic communism which binds to- 
gether near, and sometimes distant, relations. Sir Henry Maine '° 
describes these groups as forming the earliest stage among the 
cultivating associations which lie at the root of landed property. 
As he points out, however, they do not depend for existence on 
connection with the soil; though among the very poor, whose mode 
of life would otherwise be shifting, a local tie tends to keep 
families together, and so to foster the instinct of union. The 
theory of the joint family, according to Lord Westbury '' (speaking 
for the Privy Council), is that ‘the proceeds of undivided property 
must be brought into the common chest or purse, and then dealt 
with according to the modes of enjoyment of the members of an 
undivided family.’ These principles are carried out so closely and 
completely in the wealthier households that, to quote again from 
the same judgment, ‘no member of the family, while it remains 
undivided, can predicate of the joint undivided property that he, 
that particular member, has a certain definite share.’ The con- 
sequence is that in these families there can be no such thing as 
liberty or individuality in expenditure; even the head of the family 
must feel fettered by the extent of his responsibilities and the indefi- 
niteness of his powers; while the subordinate members have, properly 
speaking, no claim at all to independent credit. Creditors find this 
difficulty of fixing liability in joint property a very serious obstacle 
to the recovery of their dues; for when they try to attach their 
debtor’s property, the connection between it and its nominal owner 
turns out to be something so impalpable and indeterminate as to 
elude their grasp. The tribunals, with all their anxiety to prevent 
the defeat of justice, have been able to devise no better remedy than 


0 Early History of Institutions, p. 78. 
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may be found in a cautious suggestion of the Calcutta High Court, 
that a plaintiff in such a case may have an equitable right to com- 
pel partition of the joint property, and so to assign to his debtor a 
definite estate against which he may proceed.'? This system of inter- 
dependence in pecuniary relations has taken such hold of the national 
habits, that it has been pushed beyond the limits of the natural 
family. Thus the agents of large commercial firms, and to some 
extent even officials in native States, receive but little fixed salary, 
most of their remuneration coming to them in the shape of clothes, 
food, and means of conveyance; so that a man having important 
duties and a good position may be dependent on his employers for 
everything beyond bare pocket-money. No doubt the constant and 
generai habituation to leading strings, of which this is an example, 
strengthens the sense of social discipline ; and thus the community 
of earnings serves not only as a mutual insurance against distress, 
but, in so far as it increases the power of the family collectively 
over its members, as a preventive against the ill effects of individual 
license. These results are certainly observable not so much among 
the very poor as in the case of richer families; for the larger the 
property, the stronger is the attraction which it exercises over its 
owners, and therefore the closer is their mutual adhesion. It is 
notoriously the first plea in misericordiam of an Indian official, 
fearing loss of place, that he has at least fifty mouths depending upon 
him for food, and it is perfectly true that each accession of salary 
brings fresh demands for support. When relations are satisfied, 
their relations crowd in, and thus the circle widens; so that many a 
man may date his embarrassments from the day on which he got a 
good appointment, and found himself for the first time a magnet to 
all who could claim cousinship with him. Rich relations are, of 
course, popular in every country; the peculiarity of India is that 
such claims should be made and admitted without compunction on 
one side, or hesitation on the other. Members of the poorer classes 
cannot, of course, hope either to indulge in, or to profit by, family 
sentiment to so great an extent as officials or their relations; but on 
their part they have the advantage of being nearly all producers, and 
so comparatively both free from liabilities, and independent of aid 
except in times of calamity. Still even the modified support which 
they can count upon from relations places them in a far better posi- 
tion to resist ordinary mischances than the isolated European 
labourer. 

Beyond and around the household lies the more extended circle of 
defence created by the tribal bond. An Indian gains by his caste all 
the advantages which spring from association. The poorest man is 
no waif or stray. He has his place in the order of things, his privi- 
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leges, such as they are, and his responsibilities. Then the strong 
conservative feeling which regulates succession in India secures, very 
likely, to his caste the monopoly of some trade or occupation ; so 
that it serves to him not only as a clan, but as a trade union or 
guild. In neither capacity, perhaps, can he claim it as an alma 
mater, for its corporate acts are dictated entirely by self-interest, 
enlightened or otherwise. But the completer its care for its own 
interests, the closer must be the hold which it maintains over its 
members, in order to prevent their disgracing their fellows and the 
society by strange pursuits or openly unbecoming conduct. 

The artisan castes seldom go to the length of regulating the 
supply of labour by strikes, but they have their own and very 
effectual means for ‘rattening’ members who try to step out of the 
groove which custom has marked for them; and thus it is almost 
impossible for a Hindu to throw himself on the world and run a reck- 
less round of occupations, ending in loss of heart and resources. His 
position may be a humble one, and he may find that its surroundings 
weigh him down in the upward struggle. But if the pressure from 
above and around prevents bold flights and high successes, it also 
does something to secure him in his place, and save him from the 
depths reserved for isolated pauperism. By bringing him into 
constant contact with his caste associates, whose private sympathies 
are not necessarily dulled by the corporate spirit, it enlarges his 
chances of succour; and though castes, as such, with some exceptions 
among the mercantile communities or such separate races as the 
Parsees, seldom, if ever, undertake the relief of impoverished 
members, an Indian in distress may generally count on a helping 
hand from his ‘ brotherhood.’ A traveller, for instance, would be 
pretty sure of a meal in a village where any of his tribe happened to 
be living, and many a poor labourer sets out from his overcrowded 
home on a vague search for work, with no better provision for an 
expedition of perhaps many months than a couple of cotton cloths, a 
brass drinking-vessel, and the price of a few days’ food. 

Considering the sources from which the labouring classes are 
drawn in many parts of India, nothing can be more curious than that 
they should so readily develope a capacity for organisation. They are 
largely recruited from races which, whether or not rightly called 
aboriginal, settled in India before the Aryan immigration, and are 
distinct from the Hindus. Even if this distinction were not humbly 
admitted by them, and insisted on by the Hindu races, it would often 
be apparent from the contrast between their flattened, unintellectual 
features and the refined Aryan type. The standard of intelligence 
among many of these tribes is so low, that in their most solemn oath 
they do not rise beyond the conception of being eaten by the ‘ great 
god’ whom they worship. Thus kept back by congenital deficiencies, 
no less than by the prejudice of centuries, they accept uncomplain- 
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ingly the lowest place in the social scale; and yet there is hardly a 
half-naked labourer working on the roads who does not regulate his 
life by the awards of his council of elders, or who does not look 
forward with excitement to the general meetings at which some 
erring brother expiates his fault by a succulent feast to his fellows. 
It is difficult to conceive that the lowest of these castes should regard 
beggars as socially inferior to them; for mendicancy in the East is 
not necessarily disreputable, and the ‘ beggar on horseback,’ who with 
us only serves to point a proverb, is not an uncommon sight in an 
Indian town. But by the very act of entering Indian society the 
helot races become imbued with that tyrannous sentiment of order 
which, resting on the authority of centuries, penetrates every joint 
and regulates every function of the social body. It would seldom 
oceur to an uneducated labourer to attempt escape from the lot to 
which he had been born, or to trespass on the hunting-grounds of 
the hereditary beggars. If he ever thought on such subjects at all, 
he would admit that, in the order of nature, Brahmans and other 
holy men were alone entitled to live on their kind, and that his 
business was rather to contribute to their easy gains than to share 
them. But if revolutionary notions should by any chance cross his 
mind, they would meet with a very uncongenial atmosphere as soon 
as they became public. The caste body, bound, as well by fashion as 
by the necessity of maintaining their separate existence, to be con- 
servative even of their disabilities, would vaguely resent any trans- 
gression against custom; and the labourer who abandoned labour 
would find himself shunned and slighted, not for sacrificing his 
independence, but for being too independent of public opinion. A 
similar feeling would prevent the dispensers of charity from putting 
beggars by election or necessity on a footing with professional and 
religious mendicants. Alms are largely given in all Indian towns, 
but the recipients are almost exclusively pilgrims and claimants to 
sanctity, either by profession or descent. Even at houses admittedly 
kept open for the relief of the poor, religious mendicants (with 
travellers) receive the highest scale of ration, the blind and infirm 
being put below them, and last of all coming those who have no 
claim but poverty. That is to say, that whilst pilgrims or Brahmans 
would receive a full meal, and blind men half a meal, an unprivi- 
leged beggar would have to content himself with about half a pound 
of coarse grain, barely the fourth part of a day’s ration. But in 
most big towns there would be more than a single place of distribu- 
tion, and by going from one to the other he would be able to scrape 
together enough to support life at no greater cost than that of 
lounging away his days. On such terms there would be a steady run 
on alms-givers in European cities; but the numbers who stoop to 
beggary in India are small, and fluctuate but little. 

From careful inquiries made in an Indian town, only selected for 
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the purpose as being readily open to observation, it was ascertained 
that out of a population exceeding 50,000 souls, above 10 per cent. 
of which had nothing to depend upon but daily labour or charity, not 
more than 300 or 400 habitually lived upon alms, though food 
was distributed daily to all comers by some half-dozen charitable 
families. Even of this small number about half were disqualified, 
mostly by natural infirmity, but a few by opium-eating and kindred 
vices, from earning their own bread. There remained perhaps a 
hundred or two of able-bodied do-nothings and failures, who could 
not or would not exert themselves either for good or for evil—no 
very large residuum out of the thousands whose hard and uncertain 
lives might not unnaturally tempt them to accept food available for 
the mere asking. 

Great numbers of these poor people live by supplying the town 
populations with firewood for themselves and grass for their cattle ; 
and it is a curious sight in the morning to watch the suburban roads 
thick with streams of men, women, and even little children, each 
carrying his or her appropriate burden of wood or grass at a kind of 
slinging amble. They go many miles for these loads, and often, 
after long and patiently waiting in the lot market, only get a penny 
or two for their day’s work. At night perhaps they have no place to 
sleep in but the thatched verandah of some grass or mud hut, the 
interior of which is filled by some family scarcely less poor than 
themselves. At certain seasons of the year they accumulate stores of 
coarse grain by working in deep mud, and under a tropical sun, in 
weeding the newly sown fields, or by the scarcely easier task of 
harvesting. In short, their lives are full of those physical hardships 
which are even more intolerable to Orientals than to workers braced 
by cold climates; nor is bodily toil under extreme exposure compen- 
sated for by good earnings and assured prospects. The one point on 
which they may be certain is that their daily round of teil is a circle 
from which there is no escaping. On the other hand, the food to be 
got by begging may not be very choice nor plentiful, but it is sure 
and easily gained. The man who once begins to distribute food in 
charity seldom closes his doors to beggars, unless losses force him to 
retrench. The practice, commenced under an impulse of benevolence, 
or perhaps in a season of repentance, grows, after the Eastern fashion, 
into a kind of institution, and comes to be regarded by all concerned 
as a matter of course. At a fixed hour an agent or servant takes his 
place at the door with baskets of grain, from which each applicant 
gets the appointed allowance without question or remark. The 
neighbours take what passes as easily as the distributor, so that day- 
labourers in search of an easier life would have neither unpalatable 
advice nor impertinent curiosity to dread. All the larger is the place 
left to be filled by the social checks peculiar to the country, and, as 
has been seen, so well occupied by them as to keep mendicancy down 
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to the lowest standard which the natural variety of human character, 
even under influences so favourable to uniformity, can be expected to 
permit. 

The working of these influences is unquestionably much favoured 
by the medium in which they move. Just in the same way as caste 
is often denounced by half-instructed reformers as a deliberately 
devised engine of repression, so the torrid heat of the climate is set 
down as an unqualified evil. But without caste the poor would be— 
if not poorer, for that is scarcely possible—-at least much more help- 
less; and, in the same way, the restorative power of nature in the 
tropics often stands between them and utter destitution. The wars, 
rapine, and misgovernment to which India was subjected for so many 
centuries would have almost depopulated a colder country. It is the 
cold which, by complicating wants in ‘temperate’ climates, makes it 
difficult to retain a grasp even of the bare appliances of life without 
effort, and still more to recover them when lost. But under a tropical 
sun existence may be maintained without elaborate household appa- 
ratus or costly modes of cultivation. To yield some sort of return, 
the earth need only be scratched by a plough which any village car- 
penter can put together; for shelter it is sufficient to provide a hut 
of grass and branches ; and for clothing a few yards of cotton stuff 
made by the nearest weaver. All the rest is done by a temperature 
which forces vegetation, and keeps up animal heat with but little 
expenditure of food and fuel. At a press, indeed, man may throw 
himself altogether on nature, and ward off starvation for a time by 
means of the berries, roots, and grasses, which the periodical union 
of heat and moisture brings prodigally into being at certain seasons 
of the year. A mere livelihood being thus easy to get, and sufficient 
to satisfy the accepted standard of wants, the social fabric of caste is 
at ordinary times exposed to but little strain from the rebellious im- 
pulses of misery or the struggles of ambition. But when the time 
comes round for nature to repress the too easy increase of an over- 
grown population, the delicate and artificial nature of the organisation 
by which Indian society is ordered at once becomes manifest. The 
daily life of the majority approaches so dangerously near to the 
dividing line between sufficiency and penury, that the first breath of 
famine is followed by a general breaking-up of homes and a complete 
disturbance of petty trades and handicrafts. The high roads are 
soon thronged with travellers in every stage of emaciation—beggary 
becomes loud and common—and all scruples give way to hunger. 
Later, if events are left to take their course, even the deeper natural 
instincts lose their hold, and children are sold or abandoned in the 
often vain hope of staving off death. 

Since the English Government has been firmly established it has 
always recognised, in a greater or less degree, its obligations to the 
poor in times of calamity. But it was not until, owing to too blind 
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a trust in the supposed teachings of political economy, the authorities 
failed to prevent a startling loss of life in the Orissa famine of 
1865-6, that public feeling threw itself strongly into the seale, and 
urged on a not unwilling government to accept unreserved respon- 
sibility for human life endangered by famine. The one principle of 
action in the late Bengal crisis was to save life at all costs and at all 
sacrifices. The ordinary administrative staff of the distressed tract 
was largely augmented by recruits from all sources, so as to carry 
relief home to the door of each sufferer, instead of requiring him to 
go abroad to seek it. As out of a population of many millions, more 
or less affected by the scarcity, the deaths from famine might have 
been counted by tens, the end was certainly attained, but only by a 
use of means so lavish as to make a hazardous precedent of an other- 
wise great success. The millions diverted from distant provinces or 
added to the burdens of the already indebted tax-payer, the fortunes 
made by cart-contractors and grain-dealers, and even the waste in- 
separable from reversal of the ordinary canons of expenditure—all 
these may be forgotten or forgiven in sincere admiration of a noble 
experiment nobly carried out, and in gratification at its immediate 
success. But in summing up, not without legitimate satisfaction, 
the results of this first great attempt at domestic relief, and in ex- 
pressing his opinion that the ‘ pauperism of the country remains as 
it was,’ Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor, seems to admit 
that in one considerable district '* pauperism may have been ‘ widened 
or aggravated.’ The effects of a single experiment in a limited tract 
of country may not be permanent, and cannot be general; but the 
first working of a principle which has all humane impulse in its 
favour, and has only to encounter the half-hearted resistance prompted 
by uncongenial economic doctrines, cannot be too closely scrutinised. 
Already many influences are unavoidably at work to break up the 
local and domestic attachments which are the main strength of the 
Indian systems of association. Great public works attract floating 
bodies of labour, the members of which are connected with each 
other only by the common employment of the moment, and are dis- 
sociated by constant wanderings from their parent sources. Steam 
factories are calling into being a class of workers whose indoor habits 
and regular occupations must in time unfit them for the shifts and 
scrambles by which life is maintained in the races from which they 
spring. The preservation of human life by the prevention of the 
various forms of lawiessness, and by active resistance to disease and 
famine, multiplies the encumbrances on the already overburdened 
land; whilst the railways increase the facilities, and enlarge the 
sphere, of adventurers in search of bread. It is not now uncommon 
to find the in-patient ward of the little country hospitals, which the 
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English Government has dotted about its territories, tenanted by 
some traveller whose real complaint is hunger; and even when these 
wanderers are not driven by actual want to seek treatment, but come 
simply for medical aid, it is often found that they have not enough 
to support themselves for more than a day or two, though they may 
be hundreds and thousands of miles away from home. 

The time may perhaps be approaching, though it is not yet at 
hand, when it will be the duty of the English Government to take 
up a fresh position towards the Indian peoples—to relieve the over- 
crowded land by opening up the still extensive wastes to agricultural 
colonies—to give direct aid to the waifs and strays who, in following 
the movements of labour, have lost their hold of ancestral safeguards 
—and even to take part with the failing associations in the main- 
tenance of their infirm and invalid members. But it would be diffi- 
eult to contemplate the consequences of assuming liabilities so vast 
and indefinite on any basis but that of existing social institutions. 
The faculty for union and the power of self-support which it has 
developed among a people naturally prone to lean on authority, have 
been the sole gains to the community from a long period of neglect 
and oppression ; and the corresponding risk to be anticipated from 
unguarded experiments in a more merciful policy is that the better 
parts of the caste fabric may decay in a relaxing atmosphere, leaving 
nothing behind but a useless and obstructive shell. Once shaken, a 
creation of growth so spontaneous and delicate cannot be revived, 
and its place must be taken by the unthrifty, because inelastic and 
unaccommodating, machinery of State relief. It would not be possi- 
ble, even if it were desirable, to prolong beyond its appointed term 
the existence of an archaic form of society; but the interests of the 
people and of the State alike demand that the natural course of trans- 
formation shall not be forced or precipitated, and that, when the 
time comes for the administrative advance, each forward step shall 
be so regulated as to avoid contact with organisations which still 
retain life, and to occupy none but irretrievably abandoned ground. 


CHARLES GRANT. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


(Proressor Huxtey has kindly read, and aided the Editor with his advice upon, 
the following article.) 


ALTHOUGH it is quite true that every branch of the great tree of 
scientific knowledge is in a state of continual growth and develop- 
ment, it is equally true that all the branches do not grow at the same 
pace ; nor, indeed, is the rate of growth of one and the same branch 


by any means uniform. Hence it becomes necessary, in chronicling 
the progress of science, to give the first place sometimes to one 
department, and sometimes to another. During the last few months 
the development of science has nowhere been more marked than in 
the department of astronomy. At least three important astronomical 
discoveries, all of general interest, have lately been recorded ; and 
there can be little doubt that the first place in this article belongs, of 
right, to that interesting observation which M. le Verrier, just before 
his death, referred to as ‘une des plus importantes observations de 
lastronomie moderne.’ He referred, of course, to the discovery of 
Mars’ moons. 

It has often been considered remarkable that of all the larger 
superior planets, or those which travel round the Sun outside the 
Earth’s orbit, Mars is the only one which appeared to be destitute of 
any satellite. Analogy, therefore, had led to the suggestion that, with 
telescopes of sufficient power, a satellite—or perchance more than one 
—might some day be found in attendance on the planet of war. Thus, 
M. Boutigny, who is so well known by his researches on the spheroidal 
state of matter, speculating on this subject twenty years ago, could 
write as follows: ‘Mars est done une exception, mais je ne la crois 
qu’apparente ; et si lon n’a pas encore découvert de satellite dans la 
sphére d’attraction de cette planéte, c’est probablement que les téles- 
copes ne sont point encore assez puissants pour que l’on puisse les aper- 
cevoir, ou que cette planéte n’a point été observée avec assez d’attention 
et de persévérance.’ 

Mars is, of all planets, the best known to astronomers. Its physi- 
cal features have been mapped in some detail, and names have been 
given to its principal continents and seas by Beer and Midler, Kaiser, 
Proctor, and Flammarion. At times it approaches so near to the 
Earth that during this last autumn we have been separated from it 
by only about 35,000,000 miles. Yet it has been near at other 
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times, and no trace of any moon has been detected. In 1862, and 
before that in 1845, and again in 1830, Mars was very favourably 
situated, and was closely scrutinised by some of our ablest observers. 
The discovery of the satellites, however, was reserved for the astro- 
nomers of the United States, with their fine instruments of modern 
manufacture.! 

It was on the night of the 11th of August that Professor Asaph Hall, 
of the Observatory at Washington, first caught sight of what seemed to 
be a very small star in the neighbourhood of Mars. In consequence, 
however, of cloudy weather, it was not again seen until the night of the 
16th of August. It was then found to be following the apparent motion 
of the planet, and its true nature was soon detected. Clearly it could 
not be a fixed star, for no fixed star would keep company with the 
ruddy wanderer. But the very next night a second similar body was 
detected ; and hence it appeared that instead of Mars having no 
moon, as had always been believed, he had in reality a couple of 
attendant orbs. 

Still it was possible, after all, that the Washington astronomer might 
have been mistaken in his observations; and if this had been the 
case, he would not have been the first observer of eminence who had 
been similarly deceived. In order, however, that there might be no 
doubt about the matter, several astronomers at Washington on the 
night of the 18th of August looked for the same bodies, and confirmed 
Professor Hall’s discovery; while it was also corroborated by Messrs. 
Alvan Clarke at Cambridgport, Massachusetts, with Mr. McCormick’s 
fine 26-inch telescope; and by Professor Pickering at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, with the 15-inch refractor of Harvard College. The 
discovery having thus been placed beyond doubt, it was telegraphed 
from the Smithsonian Institution to Europe. 

At the Paris Observatory MM. Paul and Henry Prosper soon suc- 
ceeded in detecting one of these bodies—the outer satellite—by means 
of the 10-inch reflector. It has also been observed at Greenwich with 
the 13-inch equatorial ; and it has been picked up by Lord Rosse’s 
assistants with the 6-feet reflector at Parsonstown. Attention having 
been once called to the subject, the satellite was soon seen by other 
astronomers who possessed good instruments; but it does not appear 
that the inner moon has yet been found except by the American 
astronomers. 

It is only with a very powerful telescope that any one can hope to 
see either of these additional members of the solar system. Even in 
the best instruments they appear only as faint points of light. It is, 
therefore, scarcely possible to say anything definitely about their size ; 
but it is evident, by comparison, that they must be much smaller than 
any of the little asteroids, or minor planets, which have hitherto been 

' «Découverte de deux Satellites de Mars par M. Hall 4 Washington.’ Comptes- 
Rendus, t. 1xxxv. p. 437. 
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discovered. Professor Newcomb says that although the diameter of 
the Martian moons cannot be measured, yet ‘ one may safely agree to 
ride round one between two successive meals, or to walk round one in 
easy stages during a very brief vacation.’ When Mars was favourably 
situated for observation in 1830, Miidler so closely scrutinised it that 
he concluded that no satellite more than twenty miles in diameter 
could exist without his having detected it. The satellites just dis- 
covered are much smaller than this, and probably the diameter of each 
is less than ten miles. Taking this maximum diameter, the surface 
of one of these moons would not be much greater, as Mr. Proctor has 
pointed out, than the area of Middlesex. In fact, the moons of Mars 
are the most diminutive heavenly bodies which have yet been dis- 
covered. 

While it is at present impossible to determine their magnitude, 
it is easy to say something about their distance. It is believed that 
the outer satellite is situated at a distance of about 12,000 miles from 
the surface of Mars, while the inner satellite is at a distance of only 
something like 3,500 miles. The outer moon revolves around Mars 
in about 30} hours; but the inner one completes its revolution in less 
than 8 hours. Hence the Martians, if there be any, must see the 
inner moon rise and set twice in the course of a single night ; but, 
what is more curious, its motion will be from west to east, and not, 
as such motions usually appear, from east to west. This arises from 


the great rapidity with which the satellite travels; its motion in 
one direction being much greater than the apparent motion of the 


heavens in the opposite direction. 

From the observations which have already been made cn the outer 
satellite, it has become necessary to lower our previous estimates of 
the mass of Mars. The elements which have recently been deter- 
mined show that the mass is about one three-millionth of the Sun’s 
mass. 

A passage in the /liad? has suggested to Mr. Madan, of Eton 
College, that the names Deimus and Phobus might not be inappro- 
priately bestowed upon these little Martian moons. 


Attention was called in the first number of this Review to Dr. 
Schmidt’s discovery of a so-called new star in the constellation of the 
Swan. This star has since been subjected to a good deal of spectro- 
scopic scrutiny, and the observations have led to results of a startling 
and suggestive character. Foremost among those astronomers who 
took up this subject was Herr Vogel, of Berlin, whose observations 


2°Os dro: Kai p’ Immous KéAeTo Aciudy te bdfov re 
Cevyviper’.—Tl. xv. 119. 

‘With that he gives command to Fear and Flight 
Te join his rapid coursers for the fight.’ (Pope.) 


(See Mr. Madan’s letter to Nature, Oct. 4, 1877, p. 475.) 
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have been laid before the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. He 
found that the star, when most brilliant, gave a continuous spectrum, 
which was crossed here and there by a number of lines and bands, 
some of which were dark and others bright. But the character of the 
spectrum did not remain constant. The light of the star rapidly 
diminished in intensity, and the spectrum underwent great modifi- 
cations. First the blue and the violet rays rapidly faded away ; then 
the green and the yellow lost their brilliancy ; and the red end, which 
was never very bright, soon disappeared altogether. But while the 
continuous rainbow-band was thus growing fainter and fainter, the 
bright lines by which it was crossed, and which were by no means 
conspicuous at first, became relatively more and more brilliant. 

Among these bright lines, the most prominent were those which 
are characteristic of hydrogen. These hydrogen lines were also con- 
spicuous in the spectrum of the star which blazed forth ten years ago 
in Corona Borealis. But the hydrogen lines in the new star of 
Cygnus gradually grew fainter, while another line in the green came 
into prominence, and ultimately became more conspicuous than any 
other line in the spectrum. This line is not represented in the 
spectrum of the solar chromosphere, and hence Herr Vogel believes 
M. Cornu to be wrong in saying that the light of the new star agrees 
with that of the chromosphere of our sun. 

But the most curious point about this change in the character of 
the new spectrum is to be found in the fact that the line in question 
is eminently characteristic of the spectra of most nebule. In fact 
the whole of the stellar spectrum of the new star at length disap- 
peared, and little remained save this nebular line. Hence, when the 
star was examined on the 3rd of September by Dr. Copeland at Lord 
Lindsay’s observatory at Dunecht, it no longer presented the spectrum 
of a star, but gave that of a gaseous nebula. Instead of giving out 
light of different degrees of refrangibility, which could be separated 
as a many-coloured band, it emitted almost monochromatic light which 
gave a single bright line such as might have been given out by a 
mass of glowing gas of homogeneous composition. Here, then, is an 
unexpected change, full of significance to the scientific theorist. 
‘ There is little doubt, said Lord Lindsay, in referring to this subject 
in the Times, ‘but that this star has changed into a planetary 
nebula.’ Now most people know that, according to a favourite and 
feasible hypothesis, all the stars have probably at one time existed 
in the state of nebulz. But the change indicated by the nova in 
Cygnus is a change in the opposite direction; a nebula has not 
developed into a star, but a star has apparently degenerated into a 
nebula. Hence Lord Lindsay remarks that the recent observations 

% «Ueber das Spectrum des neuen Sterns im Schwan,’ von H. C. Vogel. 


Monatsbericnt d. kh. preuss. Ahad. d. Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1877, p. 241. Nature, Sept. 
6, p. 400. 
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offer evidence ‘in direct opposition to the nebular hypothesis.’ It 
must be borne in mind, however, that there are modifications of the 
nebular hypothesis, held by many astronomers, which do not view 
the original nebule as masses of incandescent gas, but rather as 
collections of meteoric and cometary matter; and such views, it is 
believed, may be fairly reconciled with the recent observations.‘ 


Modern researches in solar physics have indeed done much to 
strengthen the nebular hypothesis. Spectrum analysis, for example, has 
shown that the chemical composition of the sun is not altogether unlike 
that of our own earth; and hence the chemist does not offer much 
opposition to the bold speculations of Laplace and Kant. The 
general similarity of composition between the two orbs follows, in- 
deed, from this hypothesis, and is just what we should expect if the 
earth originally formed part of a vast nebula from which the solar 
system has been gradually evolved, and of which the sun still remains 
as the representative of the central part, in a state of condensation. 
And yet there are many points in which the chemical composition of 
the sun, so far as we knowit, differs from that of the earth. It is true 
that by matching the dark lines of the solar spectrum with the 
bright lines which are produced by the combustion of various terres- 
trial elements, the presence of a large number of these elements has 
been detected in the sun. But while the points of similarity have 
undoubtedly been great, the points of dissimilarity have perhaps 
been greater. Thus, one or two of the solar lines have no counter- 
parts, as far as we can at present discern, among the spectra of any 
known elements; and consequently they suggest the probability of 
unknown elements existing in the sun. The bright green line 
which Mr. Lockyer first observed in examining the spectrum of the 
chromosphere in 1869, and which represents something in the 
upper layers of the solar atmosphere, has remained an enigma up to 
the present time. It is not due toiron, as at first suspected ; and in 
our ignorance we still refer to it as line 1474 of Kirchoff’s scale. Again, 
the yellow line, which is usually distinguished as D,, is equally enig- 
matical, and possibly represents some strange solar element which 
exists in the chromosphere below the incandescent hydrogen ; and which 
has, in fact, been provisionally called heliwm. These are, however, 
the only recorded instances in which the sun appears to have a richer 
chemical constitution than the earth; and what most strikes the chemist 
in looking at an analysis of the sun, as furnished by the spectroscopist, 
is not the possible presence of unknown bodies, but the apparent 
absence of so many of the familiar terrestrial elements. If it were 
only the rarer elements that were missing, their absence might not 


* See an article entitled ‘Star or Nebula?’ by Mr. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., in 
Nature, Sept. 13; and also an article entitled ‘Star or Star-Mist,’ by Mr. R. A. 
Proctor in the English Mechanic, Sept. 28. 
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occasion much surprise. Instead of this being the case, however, 
some of the most important of our.terrestrial elements fail to reveal 
themselves when the sun’s light is searched by the prism. Not that 
all our common elements are absent. Hydrogen, for example, is one 
of the most wide-spread bodies here, and it is also found in enormous 
volume in the solar atmosphere. But how comes it that no trace of 
such common elements as oxygen and nitrogen, for instance, is to be 
found on searching the solar spectrum ? 

Out of all the long list of terrestrial elements which are at present 
known to the chemist, it is impossible to point to any one that exists in 
greater quantity, or enjoys a wider distribution, than the gas orygen. 
Air and water, the most important things around us, are made up in 
very large measure of that element. It forms, in fact, about one-fifth 
of the air we breathe, and not less than eight-ninths of the water we 
drink. Nor is it scarcely less important in the solid materials of the 
earth’s crust. In fine, oxygen is estimated to form about one-half of 
the entire globe. How different then must a world be without 
oxygen! And as long as the spectroscope failed to detect the slightest 
trace of oxygen in the solar atmosphere, so long was the chemist 
bound to confess that a marked difference appeared to exist between 
the chemical constitution of the sun and that of our own earth. Dr. 
Henry Draper. of New York, has, however, recently disposed of this 


objection by the important announcement that he has succeeded in 


discovering oxygen in the sun.° 

In 1873 Dr. Draper proposed to produce photographs of the spec- 
trum of the stars and other heavenly bodies, which he obtained with 
the tine 28-inch reflector at his observatory at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York. For purposes of comparison, he photographed the spectra 
of oxygen and of many other gases enclosed in Pliicker’s exhausted 
tubes. In order, however, to compare the spectrum of oxygen with 
that of the sun, he has preferred to obtain the spectrum by passage of 
a powerful electric spark through open air. The source of electricity 
which he employed was one of the powerful magneto-electric machines 
constructed by Gramme of Paris, and worked by a petroleum engine of 
two horse-power. The spark was taken from a large Leyden battery 
between terminals, one of iron and the other of aluminium. In the 
photograph which he has published, we therefore see the spectrum of 
atmospheric air—that is, of oxygen and nitrogen—associated with 
the lines due to the metallic terminals. The solar spectrum, 
which is photographed by the side of the air-spectrum, is not taken 
from the margin of the sun, but is a general spectrum of the dise, 
obtained from a beam of sunlight reflected from the flat mirror of a 
heliostat. 

5 ‘Discovery of Oxygen in the Sun by Photography, and a New Theory of the 
Solar Spectrum,’ by Prof. Henry Draper, M.D. American Journal of Science, Aug. 
1877, p. 89. Also Nature, Aug. 30, p. 364. 
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On comparing the two spectra it is curious to mark how line 
answers to line, and group to group, so far at least as relates to the 
oxygen. It must be confessed, however, that the coincidences are 
by no means equally striking in the case of the nitrogen lines ; but it 
is said that better effects are obtained from the nitrogen in Plicker’s 
tubes, the principal object in publishing the open-air spectrum being 
to show the oxygen lines. 

But what appears most extraordinary in studying this spectrum is 
the fact that while the bright lines of iron and of aluminium have 
their counterparts, as usual, in dari: lines in the solar spectrum, the 
oxygen lines, on the contrary, are continued from the air-spectrum into 
the solar spectrum as bright lines. It is probably in consequence of 
this unexpected behaviour of the oxygen, that its presence has 
hitherto escaped detection in the solar spectrum ; for it is, of course, 
more difficult to detect bright lines on a less bright background than 
to detect dark lines under similar conditions. But what is the meaning 
of this extraordinary appearance of the oxygen lines ? 

It is well known, even to beginners in science, that when a gas or 
vapour undergoes combustion under ordinary pressure, it gives a 
spectrum of bright lines. Hence the chromosphere, seen on the limb 
or edge of the sun’s disc, shows bright lines of hydrogen and of other 
elements. But when the same lines are seen backed up by a con- 
tinuous spectrum, such as that of the photosphere, their light is ab- 
sorbed, and the lines appear dark. If the temperature of the body 
which gives the continuous spectrum be higher than that of the body 
which is interposed in the path of the rays, dark lines are produced ; 
but if the temperature of the interposed body be the higher, then the 
lines appear bright. In fact, Mr. Lockyer has occasionally seen the 
hydrogen lines bright upon the sun itself; and in the spectrum of 
Mr. Birmingham’s star in the Northern Crown, referred to above, 
Dr. Huggins found the bright lines of hydrogen on a spectrum back- 
ground. ‘It may be suggested,’ says Dr. Draper, referring to oxygen 
in the sun, ‘ that the reason of the non-appearance of a dark line may 
be that the intensity of the light from a great thickness of ignited 
oxygen overpowers the effect of the photosphere.’ Admitting this, 
we must admit that a relatively large porportion of the sun’s light is 
due to ignited gases like oxygen. 

As the oxygen invariably reveals itself by bright lines only, Dr. 
Draper believes that we must ‘ change our theory of the solar spectrum,’ 
and must regard it as normally marked by both bright and dark lines 
on a continuous ground. Such a conception, he believes, will open 
up the way to the discovery of other non-metallic elements in the sun. 
Hydrogen excepted, we have not hitherto found in the sun any of 
these non-metals, or, as they used to be inappropriately called, ‘ metal- 
loids ’—a word which of course suggests that the elements in question 
are like metals, whereas the idea intended to be expressed is that they 
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are unlike metals. All the solar constituents hitherto recognised 
have been metallic, and the non-metals may have a different optical 
behaviour. It is true that hydrogen is a very important element in 
the sun, but most chemists admit that this is, to all intents and 
purposes, a metallic vapour; in its chemical behaviour it closely re- 
sembles the metals, and it takes the place of a monatomic metal in 
all sorts of reactions. Finally, there is reason to believe that it was 
condensed to a metallic state in some of Professor Graham’s experi- 
ments on the occlusion of hydrogen, and that it thus merited in some 


sense the metal-suggesting name of hydrogeniwii. 


In examining the physical properties of hydrogenium-palladium 
—that is to say, the alloy which is formed by the union of palladium 
with hydrogenium or condensed hydrogen—it was noticed by Graham 
that the magnetic characters of the alloy presented some curious 
anomalies. Palladium belongs to the ordinary group of magnetic, or, 
as they are sometimes called, paramagnetic, bodies ; hence a piece of 
palladium, like a piece of iron, is attracted by a magnet. Hydrogen, 
on the contrary, is diamagnetic; the experiments both of Faraday 
and of Becquerel having shown that hydrogen is repelled, and not 
attracted, by a magnet. Nothing, therefore, would seem fairer than 
to’assume that in the alloy of palladium and hydrogenium the dia- 
magnetism of the hydrogen would tend to neutralise the magnetism 
of the iron, and that the alloy would consequently be /ess magnetic 
than the unalloyed palladium. But on experimentally examining 
the subject, Graham was surprised to find that his alloy was positively 
more magnetic than the metal ina free state. Here, then, there 
seemed to be an anomaly by no means easy of explanation. This has 
led M. Blondlot to examine the subject afresh, and to repeat Graham’s 
experiments, with the view of seeking the cause of such irregu- 
larity.® 

From the same piece of palladium, Blondlot cut two identical 
plates, one of which he charged with hydrogen. These two plates 
were placed crosswise, and then suspended between the poles of an 
electro-magnet, when it was found that the plate which was not 
charged always tool an axial position. Again, when a bar of palla- 
dium was charged with hydrogen only throughout half its length, 
and then suspended in front of a single pole of a magnet, that half 
which was not charged invariably turned towards the magnet. Other 
experiments all pointed in the same direction; and it was thus seen 
that palladium when free from hydrogen was attracted more strongly 
than when it was charged with this gas. The condensed hydrogen is 
therefore decidedly diamagnetic. This is precisely what might have 
been expected, but at the same time it is directly opposed to the 

6 «Sur la Diamagnétisme de l’Hydrogéne condensé,’ par M. R. Blondlot. Comptes- 


Ltendus, t. Ixxxv. p. 68. 
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results which were obtained by Graham. The difference in the ex- 
periments of tie two physicists is probably to be explained by the 
fact that Graham’s materials were impure. At any rate it is satisfac- 
factory to know now that the anomaly is cleared up, and that the 
pseudo-metallic hydrogenium is quite as diamagnetic as, and probably 
more diamagnetic than, the same element in the state of gas. 









When a geologist boldly asserts that this or that group of animals 
or of vegetables made its first appearance at a particular epoch, his 
assertion is always to be received with considerable caution. It may, 
or may not, be true; and at any moment new discoveries may be 
made which shall carry the group in question much further back in 
geological history. Thus the Silurian rocks of Europe have hitherto 
furnished no traces of terrestrial vegetation, or indeed of any well- 
defined plant-remains, save those of alge of problematical character. 
Yet it would be extremely rash to conclude that land plants were not 
in existence in this part of the world during Silurian times. In- 
deed, M. de Saporta has recently announced the discovery of fossil 
ferns in the Silurian rocks of Angers in France.’ 

In a slab of schistose rock from Middle Silurian strata, contain- 
ing Calymene Tristani, he has found the remains of a large fern, 
tolerably well preserved; the outline, however, being rather imper- 
fect, as though the plant had suffered by long exposure in water. 
The vegetable matter has disappeared, and its place has been taken 
by iron pyrites. In its venation, which is well retained, the speci- 
men approaches to some of the ferns from Upper Devonian or Lower 
Carboniferous strata. In Europe nothing so high in the scale of 
vegetable life has hitherto been found so low in the scale of strata ; 
but it should be mentioned that Professor Leo Lesquereux has re- 
corded the occurrence of ferns in some of the American Silurians. 
Ferns, however, are highly organised cryptogams ; and it is evident, 
on any hypothesis of evolution, that they must have been preceded, 
for generations, by other land plants which were less complex in 
organisation, but of which no traces have yet been discovered. 
Further research may bring to light some of these earlier relics, but 
at present M. de Saporta’s fern can claim to be the oldest land 
plant known in Europe. 




























A very strange and interesting discovery, in the domain of vege- 
table physiology, has lately been made by Mr. Francis Darwin.’ He 
finds that to certain glandular hairs on the leaves of the common 
teasel are attached translucent, highly refracting threads, of varying 









7 ¢Sur la Découverte d’une Plante terrestre dans la partie moyenne du terrain 
Silurien,’ par M. G. de Saporta. Comptes-Hendus, t. 1xxxv. p. 500. 

§ ¢On the Protrusion of Protoplasmic Filaments from the Glandular Hairs of the 
Common Teasel.’ Quart. Journ. of Micros. Science, July 1877. 
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length and form, and capable of remarkable spontaneous movements. 
A careful examination showed that these filaments consisted of proto- 
plasm, containing a large amount of resinous matter, and that they 
were actually protruded from the interior of the gland-hairs. Besides 
their spontaneous movements, they were made to undergo violent 
contraction under the influence of many reagents, as well as by a 
temperature of 40-57° C. or even less, by electrical stimulation, and 
by mechanical irritation. 

But the most remarkable movements were found to be undergone 
in nutrient fluids, such as an infusion of meat or a weak solution of 
ammonic carbonate. In these the filaments became rounded or 
sausage-shaped, or very long and bulky; sometimes they coalesced 
with one another, or, again, became completely detached and floated 
freely in the surrounding fluid. Altogether, their movements re- 
sembled, in a remarkable degree, the ‘aggregation movements’ ob- 
served by Mr. Darwin,* and further investigated by Mr. F. Darwin,’° 
in the tentacles of the now celebrated Drosera. 

The conclusion at which Mr. F. Darwin has arrived with regard 
to these anomalous structures is that they are connected both with 
the secretion of resin and with the absorption of nitrogenous matter. 
It is very generally considered that the process of secretion is accom- 
panied by, and indeed consists in, the death of protoplasm, and it 
seems not improbable that, in the teasel, the protoplasm, whose func- 
tion it is to form resin by its own death and disintegration, is pro- 
truded from the gland before the process is complete, and while, 
therefore, it retains a considerable amount of vitality. On the other 
hand, this having been the original function of the filaments, they 
seem to have been ‘ subsequently utilised by the plant as a mode of 
nutrition.’ In the adult teasel the leaves, as is well known, form, by 
their union in pairs across the stem, large steep-sided cups, in which 
water collects, and in which insects are most effectually entrapped. 
The drowned bodies of the victims, decomposing, form a strongly 
nutrient fluid, by which the gland-hairs and their protoplasmic filaments 
are continually bathed, so that the power of absorption of the latter 
must be of the greatest advantage to the plant. In the young plants 
of the first year, which are devoid of the ‘cups,’ it seems probable 
that the function of the filaments is to absorb the ammonia contained 
in rain and dew. 


Great interest attaches itself to every case in which the origin of 
an obscure disease can be definitely traced to the presence of lower 
organisms such as bacteria or fungi; for every such case strengthens 
the position of the germ theory, according to which zymotic diseases, 
such as cholera, typhus, and the like, are due to the presence of an 


® Insectivorous Plants. 10 Quart. Journ. of Micros, Science, July 1876. 
Vox. II.—No. 10. 3P 
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actual contagiwm vivum, by the extermination of which we may one 
day hope to see these terrible scourges wholly stamped out. The 
present state of medical science with regard to this all important 
question was ably discussed in the May number of this Review by 
the venerable Sir Thomas Watson. 

Undoubtedly the most important contribution which has lately 
been made to this subject is Dr. Koch’s paper on the A¢tiology of 
Splenic Fever, published last year in Professor Cohn’s Beitrdge."' In 
this paper it is conclusively shown that the disease in question is due 
to an immense accumulation in the blood, among the tissues, and 
more especially in the spleen, of a peculiar kind of bacteria, known 
as Bacillus anthracis, which is capable of multiplying with great 
rapidity, both by division and by spore-formation. Koch was able 
to prove the connection of the bacilli with splenic fever in the 
most incontrovertible way—namely, by inoculating animals with 
fluid in which either the organisms themselves or their spores were 
contained, and producing, in this way, all the phenomena of the 
disease. 

It seems, therefore, tolerably certain that in Koch’s researches 
there is no such fallacy as that which was shown to exist in some 
recent observations on sheep-pox. In the latter case prepared spe- 
mens only were-examined, but Koch has examined his bacilli in 
the living condition, has observed in them the phenomena of divi- 
sion and of the formation of spores, and has produced, by inoculating 
a healthy animal with them, a disease in all respects like that affect- 
ing the animal from which the original bacilli were obtained. 

The results of a somewhat similar research have recently been 
published by Bollinger,'? who has succeeded in tracing the connection 
between a disease which affects the jaws, tongue, and other parts of 
cattle, and the presence of a hitherto unknown mould of comparatively 
high organisation. This mould receives the name of Actinomyces 
bovis, and the complaint to which it gives rise is hence called by 
Bollinger actinomykosis. 

This disease, which is greatly dreaded by graziers on account of 
its perfect incurability, occurs in the form of swellings or abscesses 
which affect the bones of the upper and lower jaws of the cattle, 
producing caries and finally breaking through into the mouth. It 
also forms swellings in the tongue, which result in erosions of the 
mucous membrane and partial atrophy of the muscles, and finally cause 
the tongue to swell to a great size and to assume a perfectly wood- 
like hardness. Moreover, it affects the lymphatic glands of the 


" Beitrage zur Biologie der Pflanzen, 2 Bd, 2 Heft, 1876. An account of 
Koch’s researches is given in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science for last 


January. 
'2¢Ueber eine neue Pilzkrankheit beim Rinde.’ Centralblatt fiir die med. 
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tongue and upper part of the neck, the throat, the larynx, and the 
mucous membrane of the stomach. 

The organism which produces all these troubles is not a bacterium, 
but a fungus allied in many respects to the common green mould 
(Penicillium glaucum) which grows on jam, paste, damp leather, &c., 
and therefore very far from being one of the lowest of the group to 
which it belongs. The individual plant consists of a conical mass of 
branched filaments, springing from a single cell, and bearing on their 
short terminal branchlets the spores or conidia by which the mould 
is reproduced. Often a number of these plants are united together 
in the form of a mulberry-like mass, visible to the naked eye as a 
minute granule of a dirty white colour. 

Unfortunately for the completeness of Bollinger’s observations, all 
his attempts at artificial culture of Actinomyces failed entirely ; so 
also did the attempted inoculation of a calf’s tongue with fluid in 
which the fungus was contained, so that the case must at present be 
considered incomplete. 


In no domain of biology have more important and suggestive 
discoveries been made of late years than in that of embryology. Ever 
since the earlier work of Rathke and Von Baer, it has been seen that 
our knowledge of any animal must be altogether incomplete unless 
the stages through which it arrives at maturity are accurately known ; 
and the study of such stages not only explains, in many cases, much 
that is anomalous in the individual, but opens up views of its 
relationship to other animals which the most far-seeing naturalist 
could never have dreamed of. 

A striking example of the value of researches in this direction, 
carried out with that exactness which only the modern refinements of 
the histologist’s art have rendered possible, is afforded by the lately 
published monograph of Herr Reichenbach on the Development of 
the Fresh-water Crayfish. It is far too detailed for anything like 
abstraction in this Review, but many of the points brought out are 
of great interest, and afford another example of the similarity which, 
in spite of endless differences in detail, characterises the most widely 
separated groups of animals. 

In the first place the mode of development of the crayfish fully 
bears out Haeckel’s celebrated ‘ Gastrea theory,’ according to which 
all animals but the very simplest normally go through a stage in 
which they consist of a cup made up of two layers of cells, an inner 
and an outer layer, and opening externally by an aperture, the 
primitive mouth. This stage corresponds very closely with the adult 
condition of the simplest sponges, and its occurrence has been proved 
in animals belonging to very distinct groups. 

'8 «Die Embryonanlage und erste Entwickelung des Flusskrebses.’ Zitschrift 
Siir wiss. Zool., xxix. Bd. 2 Heft, July 1877. 
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At an early period the embryo of the crayfish consists of an oval 
patch composed of a single layer of cells on the surface of the yolk of 
the egg. In this patch a horseshoe-shaped depression is found, and 
this depression gradually deepens, carrying the cells of the embryonic 
patch along with it, until it forms a cavity excavated in the sub- 
stance of the yolk. At this stage, therefore, the crayfish consists 
essentially of a cup, with a comparatively small cavity and with walls 
of relatively immense thickness, the cup being covered by an external 
layer of cells (epiblast) and lined by an internal layer derived from 
the former (hypoblast): in other words, it is a gastrwa, only modified 
by the presence of a large amount of food-yolk. 

Until quite recently the manner in which the central nervous 
system arises has always been considered as one of the most important 
distinctions between vertebrate and invertebrate animals. In the 
former, at the period when the embryo is a small three-layered patch 
on the surface of the egg, a longitudinal groove appears, the side walls 
of which, meeting above, enclose a tube lined by the epiblast. From 
the epiblastic cells thus shut off, the whole brain and spinal cord are 
produced, together with the roots of the cranial and spinal nerves, as 
the recent observations of Mr. Balfour’ and Dr. Marshall'’ have shown. 
In the invertebrata, on the other hand, it was always supposed that 
the nerve-cord was produced from the middle layer of the embryo, or 
mesoblast ; but this has been shown not to be the case, for it has now 
been proved that, in many of these, the nervous system arises from 
a thickening of epiblast, which only differs from the corresponding 
structure in vertebrata by the fact that it is not sunk in a groove. 
But the relation, in this respect, of the two great groups of the 
animal kingdom has never been more clearly brought out than in 
Reichenbach’s paper. He shows, not only that the nerve-cord is a 
product of the epiblast, but that it arises from the cells lining an 
actual groove—a groove having precisely the same relations, and in 
one part of its course being nearly as deep, as the ‘ medullary groove’ 
of a chick or atadpole. He also shows that the eyes are formed, not, 
as is usually stated, as elevations, but as depressions in the epiblast ; 
the cells lining these depressions becoming connected with those of 
the first ganglion of the nerve-cord. Here again is a remarkable 
resemblance to vertebrates, in which the organs of the higher senses 
always originate as involutions of the surface-layer. 

The fact that the notochord of vertebrates is not an isolated 
structure has now been known for some years. Kowalewsky has 
proved its presence in ascidians, Semper in several worms. Reichen- 
bach shows in his figures a ‘ median cellular cord,’ situated just beneath 
the medullary groove, quite in the position of the vertebrate noto- 
chord, but disappearing at a very early stage of embryonic life. 

« Phil. Trans, vol. clxvi., and Journ. of Anat., April 1877. 
% Journ. of Anat. and Phys. April 1877, 
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Another point of great interest, but from a physiological rather 
than from a morphological point of view, is the marvellous power of 
individual action of which the cells of the embryo are possessed. 
The egg of the crayfish contains a large quantity of yolk, the function 
of which is to serve as food-material to the embryo as it developes 
from a mere layer of cells into an animal capable of taking in food 
for itself. Now Reichenbach shows that this food-yolk is not merely 
absorbed by the embryonic cells by a passive process of diffusion, but 
that these latter actually devowr the yolk-spheres in precisely the 
same manner as an Amceba devours Diatoms or Desmids. The cells 
throw out blunt processes of their substance—pseudopodia to all in- 
tents and purposes—and with these envelope the yolk-spheres, and 
drag them into their interior, where they undergo digestion, and 
supply the energy requisite for the active processes of growth and 
multiplication which the various parts of the embryo are undergoing. 





The character of the red blood-corpuscles has hitherto been con- 
sidered as one of the most important distinctive characters by which 
mammalia are separated from the other vertebrata. In the latter 
the red corpuscles always occur in the form of oval dises, swollen out 
in the centre by a distinct nucleus; in mammals, on the other 
hand, they have the form of biconcave discs, circular in outline, and 
are usually stated to be wholly devoid of any trace of a nucleus. The 
only exception to this is in the case of the camels and llamas, in 
which this form is oval, the nucleus being still, according to the 
generally received account, absent. But every absolute distinction 
seems destined to break down sooner or later, and this of the blood- 
cells is no exception to the rule. 

In his recently published researches on this subject, Professor 
Arthur Boettcher,'® of Dorpat, has employed a new method for in- 
vestigating the blood, which has yielded very remarkable results. 
He first treats the blood with a relatively large quantity of a solution 
of corrosive sublimate in alcohol, then washes it with pure alcohol, 
and finally with water. After this rather extensive ‘ cooking’ process, 
it is found that the colouring matter of the corpuscles is entirely re- 
moved, their albuminous base being unaffected otherwise than as 
regards its shape. 

Treated in this way, many of the hardened corpuscles of human 
blood present very extraordinary appearances. While some are 
almost unaltered, and some have taken on the well-known ‘ mulberry’ 
structure, others have assumed a very irregular outline, and exhibit 
distinct and more or less regular striations. Others, again, are seen 
to consist of a central granular mass of protoplasm, with an outer or 
cortical layer of hemoglobin. The remaining corpuscles show a 





'® «On the Minute Structural Relations of the Red Blood-corpuscles.’ Quart. 
Journ. of Micros. Scierce, October 1877 and Archiv fiir mikr. Anat. Bd. xiv. 
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further complication in that, over and above the granular central 
protoplasm and the homogeneous cortical layer, there is contained in 
the former a well-defined clear nucleus, with a single nucleolus. The 
same appearances were observed in the blood of a patient who had 
died of poisoning by corrosive sublimate. 

According to Boettcher, then, the corpuscles of mammals have 
precisely the same structure as those of other vertebrates. They con- 
sist of a mass of granular protoplasm, surrounded by, and sending 
fine processes of its substance into, a cortical layer of hemoglobin, 
which is perfectly homogeneous, and, in the natural condition, so 
deeply coloured by hzmatin as to veil all the enclosed structures. 
Within the protoplasm isa clear nucleus, surrounded by a distinct 
membrane, and containing in its interior a highly refracting nucleolus. 
The protoplasm is distinguished by the readiness with which it is 
stained by carmine, while the nucleus and cortical substance are 
hardly tinted. Further inquiry is needful to determine whether the 
facts observed justify the conclusion which Boettcher draws from 


them. 
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